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‘A Dream Comes True 


CK intheearly eighties, Its well-known line of Excel- 
8 George F.Wright,amas- sior products includes prac- 
ter mechanic tically everything of wire for 
of Massachu- everybody. 
setts, dreamed Five years ago, when Wright 
a dream about Wire Company came to Adver- 
(iginal Plant wire. tising Headquarters, the ap- 
propriation was modest and 
divided among several products. 
But we believed that the master 
mechanic’s dream could be 
realized finally on a grand 
scale. Weworked with the 
$o in 1883 he starteda wire- Company to this end, sales 
weaving plant at Palmer, meanwhile steadily mounting. 
Business grew and acess This year, Wright Wire 
tdso thatin tenyearstwo ,, . 

her plants were in operation. Company. & embarked eee 
national advertising campaign 
Today, Wright Wire Com- of broad scope. Our confi- 
pay, of Worcester and Pal- dence in the outcome is shared 
t, Mass., isan acknowledged equally by our client. Js the 

waderin wire manufacture. fuct not significant ? 


W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Boston CLEVELAND 


Twer*; years’ experience in 
igning wire-cloth weaving 
Yinery enabled him to vis- 
the future importance of 

in the world’s industry. 
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Swing ’Round the Circle in 
New York City 


yo salesman covers a population of 
6,000,000. His traveling expenses 
are five-cent car fares. 


He makes more calls—reaches more re- 
tail outlets in a week than a man “on 
the road” does in a month. 


14,000 grocery stores, 10,000 jobbers, 
3,000 drug stores and 30,000 manufac- 
turers in a territory with a 15-mile radius! 


You can not only SELL to this tremendous market but you can 
SERVE it at a substantial saving over any territory of equal 
population any where else in the world. 


INTERBOROUGH SUBWAY AND 
ELEVATED ADVERTISING 
*dominates” the world’s richest market. 
2,331,637 daily passengers 

Write for Booklet 


ARTEMAS WARD 
Trading as Ward & Gow 
50 Union Square - - + New York City 
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Capper of Kansas 


a Great Publisher Helped Make His State Advertisingly Alive, and 
Thereby Helped Himself 


By G. A. 


‘ in Kansas where the grass 

stall and where the whiskers 

be long the people are ad- 
alive. 


Woes it mean to say a 


ommunity is advertising- 


s that the state or com- 
been taught to seize 
lunities and always to be 
is toes ready to develop— 
let the development be 


is a vast deal more to 
ing than the mere selling 
fthandise. People, organized 
Memmunities or states, utilize 
ing to their advantage 
really knowing it by that 
Such has been the case 
sas, in Nebraska and Mis- 


inty-five years ago Kansas 
Hooked upon chiefly as the 
it of the crank, the agitator, 
Mlone and the grasshopper. 
@ always good for a squib 
0 in the alleged humorous 
of the editorial pages. 
ever a cartoonist ran short 
he would take a crack 
isas. Senator Peffer with 
liiskers, Jerry Simpson with 
mless feet and Carrie Na- 
mth her hatchet—you heard 
th about these that the 
feat features of that com- 
passed with little or 


was getting the wrong 
f advertising. Publishers 
Tiéwspapers set about to 
tight kind—and also to 


Nichols 


make it thoroughly alive in an 
advertising way. 

A great transformation has 
been wrought. Of all the States in 
the Union none is more up to date 
in this respect than is Kansas. 
The State is right in many es- 
sential particulars where it was 
wrong before. What is more, it 
is understood. The publishers 
have done more than any other 
force in bringing this about. The 
people know it and recognize it. 
Go where you will and you can’t 
find another place where the peo- 
ple are so much inclined to honor 
their publishers politically and 
otherwise as they are in Kansas. 
This attitude was decisively shown 
in the last congressional election. 
The people took the publishers’ 
side of the postal zone contro- 
versy and registered their views 
at the ballot box. 


PUBLISHERS WHO ADVERTISE THE 
STATE 


Arthur Capper, owner of the 
Topeka Capital and a string of 
farm papers, was an ordinary 
printer thirty-three years ago, 
“sticking type” at thirty cents a 
thousand. To-day he is beginning 
on his first term in the United 
States Senate, having been gov- 
ernor for two terms. The adver- 
tising profession is mighty proud 
to have Arthur Capper in the 
Senate. Henry J. Allen, owner of 
the Wichita Beacon, used to shave 
people in old Mart Starr’s barber 
shop in. Baldwin, Kansas, to get 
money to. take him through Baker 


4 Table of Contents on page 194 
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University. He is Governor of 
his State to-day and is respected 
the nation over as a_ political 
leader and orator. The name of 
Ed Howe is known wherever the 
English language is read. Howe 
calls himself a reporter. As edi- 
tor of the Atchison Globe he made 
the good things about his State 
known all over America. William 
Allen White—Bill i 
White they call him 
in Kansas—needs no 
introduction to any 
reader of literature 
or*to anybody who 
knows the strong men 
of this age. 

These men are men- 
tioned because they 
are outstanding fig- 
ures in the advertis- 
ing miracle worked in 
Kansas. What they 
have done has been 
imitated in smaller 
measure by publishers 
all over the State. 

The work of these 
publishers has brought 
about new habits of 
thought and practice 
in the people that 
have expressed them- 
selves economically as 
well as politically. The 
result is that the peo- 
ple there to-day read 
more and respond to 
advertising and other 
educational appeals 
more readily. More 
goods are sold and the common- 
wealth is more prosperous since it 
waked up in an advertising way. 

Arthur Capper, who has done 
so much to arouse his State’s 
consciousness in the respects just 
mentioned, has the unique distinc- 
tion of having done more for 
Kansas than Kansas has done for 
him. While he was serving his 
term as a compositor and later 
on as a reporter and while he 
was struggling to make good with 
a couple of small weekly news- 
papers he. had bought and con- 
solidated as the Mail and Breeze, 
he admits he was too busy to have 
any visions other than those in 
which the possibility of finding 


INK 


money to meet the printers’ weekly 
payroll figured strongly, After he 
obtained possession of the To la 
Capital he began to look ahead 
and see some of the things be 


could work out to put Kansas 
right with the country at large and 
to enable it to rise to its Oppor- 


tunities. 


When he took hold.of the Capi. 


SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 


tal, a Topeka bank held its notes 
for $50,000. Capper gave the 
bank $2,000, assumed the notes 
and the paper was his. A few 
years later he was offered $30)- 
000 for it. 

Meanwhile he had bought the 
Missouri Valley Farmer which he 
still owns, and also the Oklahoma 
Farmer, Missouri Ruralist, Ne- 
braska Farm Journal, Cappers 
Weekly and the Household. He 
built a great modern newspaper 
plant and puts out all these publi- 
cations from under the one roof. 

Financial success came as 4 
matter of course. Senator Cap 
per to-day has wealth enough to 
suit almost anybody. But the 
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HE time: Monday noon.. The place: 
our Cleveland office. The situation: 
an emergency. 


To meet it, a nation-wide large-space news- 
Spaper drive was fixed upon for the Sunday 


llowing. 
[Media were chosen—estimates made—copy 
epared. Then appeared the advantages of 
national organization. Text was wired to 
the San Francisco office on one hand, to the 
"New York office on the other. Simultane- 
Pously in three centers, under our own super- 
Wvision, printers and electrotypers were busy. 
"The work was done—complete copy was ready 
= fer insertion—and from three centers it radi- 
Sated with certainty of correctness and assur- 
ance of attractive appearance. 


"On Sunday 140 newspapers in 80 cities spread 
from coast to coast were carrying the campaign. 
ying 
Even in the “mechanics” 
national service counts. 





THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 


Advertising . 61 Broadway, New York 


CLEVELAND TORONTO 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
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thing that gives him the most 
satisfaction is that in his power- 
ful position he can do so much 
for the advancement of the Mid- 
dle West. 

It goes without saying that a 
publisher who can win such a suc- 
cess as Arthur Capper has won, 
put out so many papers and do so 
many things beside must be a mas- 
ter of men. Capper won not only 
because he had ability but because 
he knew how to use others. He 
unhesitatingly gives “the boys” 
credit for the greater part of his 
achievements. 

His way of handling men is a 
way all his own. 

One busy night after a lot of 
big news stories had broken he 
appeared in the room where his 
telegraph editor was struggling 
with an exceptionally heavy A. P. 
report. He acted as if he had no 
right to be bothering around a 
busy newspaper office. The fact 
that the office was his seemed to 
impress him not at all. 

After waiting a couple of min- 
utes for the editor to finish writ- 
ing a head, Mr. Capper approached 
him with some quiet inquiry about 
a story in which he was particu- 
larly interested. 

“T wonder if it wouldn’t be a 
good plan to handle that story in 
such and such a way?” he polite- 
ly inquired. 

That was and is his way of giv- 
ing an order. 

“T guess I'll go on home now,” 
he added. “You're entirely too 
busy to have me hanging around 
here.” 

The editor looked up approving- 
ly as he went ont. 

“There is one thing about Cap- 
per,” he remarked to an associate. 
“He minds his own business and 
lets people alone.” 

Just the same, that polite little 
suggestion was an order and the 
editor knew it. A number of men 
made the mistake of thinking that 
similar suggestions were not to 
be taken seriously. Employees on 
the various Capper papers soon 
learned this. State employees 
found it out later when the pub- 
lisher became governor. ; 

Senator Capper is quiet almost 


INK 


to the point of meekness He 
never storms. For a real hems 
he is one of the most pleasan 
spoken persons you can IMagine 
But he is remarkably determine) 
in his views. 

“Capper is the meekest sty 
bornest man in the world,” gi 
a Kansas politician once. 


CAPPER’S TRAINING OF MEN 


_ In the conduct of his great pub. 
lishing business he set down cer 
tain principles. Everybody aroun 
the place knows the main things 
that go to make up the Capper 
creed. As to the details of carry. 
ing out these principles, Mr. Cap 
per is not interested. He leave 
these strictly up to the men then. 
selves. 

When he became governor he 
called a meeting of the principd 
heads of departments and a. 
dressed them something like this 

“I have been elected governor 
This is a big job and I must mak 
good on it. The job is going t 
take up most of my time and 
most of my thinking capacity, | 
shall have to let you boys rm 
the Capper publications. I cant 
afford to let my private interests 
interfere with my work as gov 
ernor.” 

The “boys” are doing pretty 
well. Mr. Capper knows how to 
pick and train men as well 
how to use them. 

Senator Capper has a right to 
be proud of the great organiza 
tion he has built up, and of th 
confidence and co-operation of his 
employees. He is right of course 
in attributing a large part of his 
success to this organization. 

3ut his success in the publish 
ing business and _ politics ha 
been due also to the fact that 
he keeps his ear close to: the 
ground. He believes in and tt 
spects the people. He finds out 
what the people are thinking 
about and what they want. The 
he tries in every way to accom 
modate them. In his papers le 
molds public sentiment to a great 
degree and also reflects it. 

The people in a state like Kat 
sas where illiteracy is unkiow 

(Continued on page 161) 
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Recognition of the Small 


Town Field 


The advertising carried in the first six months of 
1919 in THE AMERICAN WOMAN shows — 


A Gain of 164% 


over the first six months of 1918. 





Increased space from many of our old friends, and 
ayery considerable number of new accounts go to 
make up this very substantial gain in our adver- 


lising space. 


. 
More and more discerning advertisers are recogniz- 
ing the wonderful possibilities of the small town 
feld as a market for their products, and the ideal 
distribution of THE AMERICAN WOMAN as a 
means of reaching it—Over 85% in towns under 


9,000. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“4 Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy,’ Mgr Wa. F. Harine, Mgr. 
9 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 
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Bringing Together the Family of 
Unrelated Products 


The Story of “The Fairbanks Company O. K.” 


Based on an Authorized Interview, by Frank L. Scott, with 
J. R. Peters 


First Vice-President of the Fairbanks Company 


HOULD you have occasion to 
go to one of the Fairbanks 
branch houses—there are twenty- 
two of them in leading industrial 
centres—you will find on each of 
the hundreds of items on the floor 
a blue tag or sticker.. As you 
look closer you will find the words, 
“The Fairbanks Company O. K.” 
If you ask what that means, 
the salesman will in all probability 
say something like this, “It means 
that whatever you buy here is 
right in price, high in quality and 
will be delivered promptly to you.” 
To the student of trade-mark 
problems the story of “The Fair- 
banks Company O. K.” is one of 
more than passing interest. It 
shows a new solution in the case 
of bringing together under one 
mark a family of dissimilar and 
rather unrelated products. 

In general, there seem to have 
been three methods of trade-mark- 
ing a wide range of products com- 
ing from one source. The first 
of these is to put the company 
name on all items, this plan being 
used by the Beechnut people with 
Beechnut Gum, Ketchup, Bacon, 
etc. The second plan is that of 
using the company name in con- 
junction with a secondary name 
—such as Colgate’s Coleo Soap. 
The third plan is to have a diver- 
sity of trade-marks with the com- 
pany name subordinated, this plan 
being followed by the N. K. Fair- 
bank Co. in marketing Gold Dust. 
Fairy Soap, Cottolene, Covo and 
other products. 

The trade-mark problem before 
the Fairbanks Company, however, 
was one that offered much greater 
complication than that before the 
average house marketing ‘a wide 
range of product. To understand 
why this was so it will be neces- 
sary to look briefly into the com- 


pany’s history. The Fairbanks 
Company began business eighty- 
five years ago as marketer of 
Fairbanks Scales. To-day it sells 
many thousands of different ar- 
ticles which can be grouped under 
the general head of Mechanical 
Equipment and Supplies. The 
Fairbanks business is, in fact, 
separated into eight divisions— 
Valves, Scales, Mill, Mine and 
Railway Supplies, Machine Tools, 
Trucks and Wheelbarrows, En- 
gines and Pumps and Automobile 
and Service Station Equipment, 
Each of these divisions is a siz- 
able business by itself. 

It will be seen from these facts 
alone that the problem of a trade- 
mark or company mark is far 
from being one easy to solve. But 
the problem is still further com- 
plicated when we find that the 
goods sold are actually marketed 
in three different ways. 

One—Articles manufactured and 
sold (both wholesale and retail) 
by the company. 

Two—Articles made by other 
manufacturers but exclusive sell- 
ing rights in the hands of the 
company. 

Three—Articles made by other 
manufacturers and sold hy hu- 
dreds or even thousands of dealers 
besides being marketed through 
Fairbanks branch houses. 


HOW THE “oO. K.” ORIGINATED 


Realizing the complexity of the 
situation, one advertising agent 
once advised the company to ad- 
vertise valves only and let that ad- 
vertising “carry along” the rest of 
the business. The business, as 4 
whole, however, was so much big- 
ger than any one of its divisions 
that the company preferred to wait 
for a happier solution of its prob- 
lem. 
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The “a-b-c/) of achyer- 
tising is the “A. B,C, 
because you must 
start with the truth 
when you start to ade 


VErLISe. 


The “A. B.C” guaurame 
tees the quantity; you 
measure the quality 
yourself. 


Consequently, when 
you thimlk of Broolsiym, 
you naturally think ot 
‘the Standard Union, 
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Finally came the day—as-: it 
does sooner or later to every man 
ufacturer—when the problem was 
seen in a new and simpler light. 

After all, the branch-house or- 
ganization might be likened to a 
huge chain of mechanical-supplies 
department stores. To any of 
these houses a purchasing agent 
can turn with the expectation of 
finding under one roof all that he 
needs in mechanical equipment 
and supplies. Instead of wading 
through a multiplicity of cata- 
logues and talking with many 
salesmen, he could go direct to 
the branch house and supply all 
of his wants in one transaction. 

Although its goods came from 
many sources, the Fairbanks Com 
pany always did its best to assure 
itself that high standards were 
maintained. For example, one 
customer’ was once greatly sur- 
prised to be told “No; we know 
that you can buy plenty of ham- 
mers at that price, but we don’t 
sell them. We have not been able 
to convince ourselves that a ham- 
mer of that type at that price is 
a good investment.” 

The company also saw to it that 
each branch house was completely 
equipped to render any necessary 
after-service. First-class repair 
shops were installed in every 
branch. 

If only “service” hadn’t been 
worked to a frazzle, the company 
would perhaps have been content 
to go ahead with that word as a 
slogan. Certainly the thought 
often ran through their heads, “If 
only there was some simple way 
of making purchasing agents un- 
derstand how well equipped we 
are to handle most of their 
wants !” 

Then was suggested “The Fair- 
banks Company O. K.” 

This was offered as an over- 
riding mark to be put on all goods 
sold by the company regardless 
of their source of origin. It could 
be tied as a tag or pasted as a 
sticker to any article which passed 
through their hands, just as John 
Wanamaker might attach a “John 
Wanamaker O. K.” to any item 
in his stores, whether it was a 
twenty-five-cent handkerchief or a 
$500 Victrola. 


INK 


The value of the tag over a 
more conventional trade-mark js 
up by Mr. Peters abou: 


summed 
like this: 

(1) It is the only kind of mark 
that can be applied to all the Fair. 
banks lines regardless of their 
source of manufacture. 

(2) It sums up the aim of the 
company to sell only goods of 
high quality. 

(3) It is novel in form. 

(4) It brings all articles sold} 
the company under one mark, 


ADVERTISING THE “Oo. K,” 


With the trade-mark problem 
settled by “The Fairbanks Com. 
pany O. K.” it was felt that ad 
vertising on a large scale might 
at last be profitably employed 
Space was contracted for in mag. 
azines, business papers and news- 
papers. Against the background 
of national advertising, local cam 
paigns of newspaper advertising 
are being used to support the 
branch houses. This copy is vey 
direct _retail-store advertising, 
mostly of the “reason-why” type 
There is always a closing request 
to telephone the branch house, the 
telephone number being promi- 
nently displayed. 

Business-paper advertising is 
used mostly to stimulate directly 
the eight divisions of the com- 
pany. In a coal-trade paper, for 
instance, Fairbanks equipment 
suitable to that field is displayed 
together with a strong featuring 
of the “O. K.” 

The big desire of the company 
for 1919 is to make plain just who 
it is, what it sells and how. Com- 
mon impression associates the 
words “scales” and “Fairbanks” 
and goes no further. As a matter 
of fact, the scale sales of the com- 
pany represent only a small part 
of its business. 

The company is also commonly 
confused with the . Fairbanks- 
Morse Co. It has even been mis- 
taken for the N. K. Fairbank Co, 
as shown by the fact that orders 
for “Fairbanks Fairy Soap” have 
several times been received by 
branch houses. a 

So all the Fairbanks advertising 
carries a company name-slug 
prominently displayed. The mame 
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CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 





Printing re AE “mi = Day and Night 
and eee oe Service 
Advertising iy ay =| All the Year 
Advisers aeaihcn 


One of the Largest and Most Completely Equipped 
Printing Piants in the United States 


Linotypes, Monotypes, Hand Typesetting. Usual Presses, Color 
Presses, Rotaries. Usual Binding and Mailing Facilities, also 
Rapid Gathering, Stitching, Covering and Trimming Machines. 


Whether you have a large or small Cata- 
logue or Publication to be printed you 
have not done your duty by your firm or 
yourself until you have learned about the 
service Rogers & Hall Company give and 
have secured prices. 


We ship or express to any point 
or mail direct from Chicago 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Reliable Printing House. 


Business Methods and Financial Standing 
the Highest 


{Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, Ill.) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 
PRINTERS 
Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers 
Polk & La Salle Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Wabash 3381—Local and Long Distance 
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The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 
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is again displayed in the O. K. tag 
and pains are taken to introduce 
it freely into the copy. 

The eight divisions are not only 
mentioned in the text but are 
shown again by small pictures of 
typical articles enclosed in a panel 
in each advertisement. 

Although the Fairbanks adver- 
tising is young, results are begin- 
ning to show already. New cus- 
tomers are expressing surprise at 
the diversity and completeness of 
the company’s lines. Prospects 
when called on by salesmen are 
frequently making some such re- 
mark as “Oh, yes; you’re one of 
those Fairbanks O. K. fellows.” 


. . ° 9 99 
Hammesfahr Leaves “Collier’s 

A. C. G. Hammesfahr has resigned as 
vice-president and general manager of 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc., New York, to 
become associated with the advertising 
business of Glen Buck, Chicago. Mr 
Hammesfahr has been with the Collier 
organization for seventeen years, hav- 
ing served as Western manager of Col- 
lier’s and for four years as advertising 
manager. 

No announcement of his successor has 
been made. 


Cunningham 
Secure Two Accounts 


The Green, Fulton, Cunningham Com 
pany, Detroit, is now handling the ad- 
vertising of Rayfield Carburetors, manu- 
factured by the reorganized Beneke & 
Kropf Mfg. Company of Chicago. 


Green, Fulton, 


Another account secured by _ this 
agency is that of the Lawson Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, maker of 
spring hinges. 


S. & W. Art Service Opens 
New York Office 

The S. & W. Art Service, Chicago, 
has opened a New York office, with 
Robert A. Graham as art director and 
manager. R. J. Stewart, C. E. Barnes, 
Hal Wohanka, and Frederic Dalrymple, 
all of New York, have been added to 
the Chicago office staff 


Parkhurst in Complete Charge 
of Production 


H. V. L. Parkhurst, for several years 
in charge of the art department_ of 
Frank Seaman, Incorporated, New 
York, is now in full charge of pro- 
duction at that agency Mr. Parkhurst 
has been twenty-five years in the ad- 
vertising business 
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Government Advertising By. 
reau Not Enough 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc 

: I ’ ’ 

New York Ciry, June 13, 1919, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Referring to 5 

Federal Re poe oa = os 

‘ al iduc advertising 
and publicity for the U. S. A.: While 
the general purpose of the measure myst 
appeal greatly to all advertising inter 
ests, there are two or three fundamen. 
tals which seem to me to deserve cop. 
siderable discussion before decision. 

I believe the Publicity General of the 
United States will have a job of suf. 
ficient size and international importance 
to deserve full Cabinet membership; and 
not a mere departmental management 
under the Secretary of Commerce. 

I do not believe the “Publicity Con. 
ference Board,” as proposed, to give 
“instructions, information, and sugges 
tions” to the Director of Publicity will 
ever work out well, as all who have ever 
tried such a system of divided adver. 
tising authority will affirm. 

With the Publicity General as a Cabi- 
net member, the position will appeal to 
the nation’s biggest advertising men 
who would see the same opportunity 
for reputation—regardless of remunera- 
tion—as do the lawyers, financiers, and 
business men who comprise the Presi- 
dent’s official family 

Of course, the Bureau Director in 
general management of detail affairs 
would occupy a permanent position as 
in other departments; so the organ- 
ization would be stable, regardless of 
the presidential succession. 

The broad plan of action, covering 
all governmental activities which re 
quire publicity and providing for the 
use of paid space capably administered, 
is certainly commendable. 

The research matter to be collected 
and distributed on call, especially as 
regards foreign trade will be a wonder 
ful help to our export business. 

If the newpapers and trade papers 
will only rally in support of the Cum- 
mins Publicity Bill, we will soon have 
advertising on its proper plane, recog- 
nized by the Government as it is by 
business, for its essential investment 
value and necessary part in modem 
progress. 

Rosert TINSMAN, 
President 


Fred Cook Joins Burnet-Kuhn 
Agency 

_Fred Cook, for several years past with 

Frank Seaman, Inc., has become asso 

ciated with the Burnet-Kuhn Advertis 

ing Company, of Chicago 


Notaseme Hosiery Company 
Appoints Agency 

The Notaseme Hosiery © Company, 

Philadelphia, has appointed Street & 

Finney, Inc., advertising agents of New 
York, to handle its advertising. 
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Inc, eo ese ee 
5 A definition of advertising by 
ll for a 
te one of the largest buyers of ad- 
re must ee 7 
se vertising space in the world:— 
ve con- 
bp “Advertising, in its last analysis, consists in 
— getting your sign up where most people can 
gement see it, nearest where your goods are on sale.” 
y Con- " " ee ° 
giv |. This man defined advertising as he saw it 
ty ml | after expending millions upon millions of dol- 
‘adver | Jars—a cool, deliberate expression of opinion. 
7 _ And it applies to one medium as if it were 
A... written for it—fits like a glove; nothing but 
unera- 
8, and 

Pret POSTER ADVERTISING 
tor in | “7 . . 
site fulfills ALL the specifications of this true defi- 
organ. nition. It shows your sign, in large size and 
a | dominating colors, where most people can see 
aa it, near the dealer’s place of business. 
wr the 
= The fact that the cost is materially less pro- 
_ portionately, is only incidental, but a factor 
onder. also worth consideration. 
papers - ° . . 
Con | Information or estimates furnished by this 
rene organization without any implied obligation 
et upon your part. 

ern 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 


Reter Advertising in the United States and Canada 
F West OK Sireet New York City 
Bessemer Building Pittshurgh - Pa, 


Offices in Chicago and Minneapolis 


Canadian Representative: 
THE WADSWORTH-NATHANSON CO., 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
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Collier’s 


A school fire a day 


Ww" don’t we read of school fires in the papers?” 
one man will ssk skeptically 

“Schools are about the safest buildings in town,” rephes 
» friend, wise in his own opinioe 

you were on « trip far from home and your 

schoolhouse burns down. Your children have « narrow 
escape and your wife is prostrated. 

She cannot locate you by wire but trusts you"heve 
seen an acepunt in the papers. 

Your eye may chance to fall on a dispatch, a mere item, 
that will drive you to the long distance for real news. 

When you get back home 
and read your local peper you 
will realize how panic seized 


Tabs there plaen tacts 


ify 

fr 
at 
[yt 


| 


of amurance of of eternal agony, how resco were make 
by fore fighters and faithful reachers. 


provide, They are alway: on guard, in every pet afte 
building. When the fre start the water marm, 
Read—* Fire Tragedies and Their Reedy” 

Any individual, trustee or offici! will fied m “Fire Trageim 

and:~‘Fheir Remedy” the upvernished uth ant) pt df 

imperavive Socis! service, Write for it today. Aiden 


General Fire Expngusher Company, 188 West Exchange Seer, 
aL 


GRINNELL 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 
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Grinnell and Collier’s 





Six years’ use of national 
publications has shown 
this advertiser the power 


_ 
In 1919 more space for 


Grinnell Sprinkler adver- 
Hising will be used in 
Collier’s than in any other 
general publication. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager 


a = +. Year 
More Than-@w Million a Week 
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Selling the Dealers As Well A; 
the Homes 


Typical Baltimore Home in the Roland Park-Guilford district. A canvass revealed that 
The NEWS went into 19 out of 20 homes in this wealthy section, 


N these days of multiplied and highly complex ae 


lems it is as much the function of a newspaper to influence Di 

CO-OPERATION as it is to create consumer desire. To mak 
your advertising serve this two-fold purpose it is not only highly im 
portant that you get circulation in te argest quantities & that you 
select a medium the use of which will have weight with the dealer 
smooth out the obstacles in the path of your salesmen and cause himw 
stock your goods at a minimum of selling cost and effort. 


I To meet this requirement The NEWS has a valuable asset in dealer 
will that manifests itself in most cases where the dealer is con- 
sulted. He knows that The NEWS has the LARGEST net paid cr 
culation of any daily paper in Baltimore. He knows that it is the only 
in Baltimore carrying the dependable telegraphic service of the 
Associated Press THE DAY THE NEWS HAPPENS! The NEWS is dw 
the only Baltimore daily paper that showed a gain in circulation for the six months 
ending March 31, 1919, as compared with the same period a year ago. Th 
NEWS carries more display advertising than any other Baltimore paper. 


Details of our plan to get distribution and sales for your product in Baltimore fur- 
nished without obligation to prospective advertisers in this tremendously potential field. 


The Baltimore News 


Over 100,000 net paid Daily and Sunday 


The News Goes Home and Stays Home 
DAN A. CARROLL ¢=. LU x 
Eastern Representative ts 
Tribune Building BR Fit Nov Berk 
New York Advertising Manager Gee 





Does the Picture of the Plant Be- 
long in Your Advertising? 


There Are Occasions That Justify Its Use 


By R. W. 


ULES of method for writing 
advertising are, if at all 
sound, too rich to be administered 
in anything but broken doses. 
Attempts of the young and am- 
hitious mind to absorb rapidly 
large quantities of information on 
this subject are likely to be dis- 
astrous. ; 
Rules are insecure. Values are 
: spectacle of a young man 
wo has swallowed too many 
ideas, and is suffering acute 
indigestion therefrom, is not un- 


For example, let us say that you 
wea man of considerable experi- 
me in advertising. Into your 
presence comes that Bright Young 
Man With His Eye on Your Job. 
He asks : 

‘ls it ever a good idea to run 
apicture of a mill in an adver- 
tisement ?” 

Answer that question with either 
ayes Or a no, and you have post- 
pned for some time the day 
vhen the young man will actually 
stat your desk. Go into details 
myour answer and you are still 
wt helpful. The only safe reply 
i, ‘I don’t know.” 

What a wonderful, truthful re- 
jy that is! How infrequently it 
8 employed. The man who 

d to be an executive from 
two articles he read in a magazine 
wuld never be guilty of such a 
wakness. He would snap you out 
ireply, firm and conclusive, and 
tke not a little false credit to 
himself in that he had made a 

“ 


Hegel taught that every truth 
Sthe unification of two con- 
iadicttory elements. If the fact 
fat Hegel was a German casts a 
bt upon the sincerity of his 

hy, let us cite another 


of the same _ theory. ; 
1 


Collister 


Johnnie Evers, of unquestioned 
Americanism, says, “pull the un- 
expected,” and does so—even to 
the extent of doing the normal, 
natural thing at a juncture when 
that would be the last thing one 
would expect of him. 

There are several perfectly good 
reasons why the picture of your 
factory is about the last thing you 
really need in your advertising. 
To list them: 

All factories look pretty much 
alike to the magazine reader who 
is turning pages at the rate 
of twelve a minute—twenty-four 
pages glimpsed in sixty seconds. 

Factories and mills have in- 
dividuality, chiefly to the owner 
and his employees. If a Campbell 
Soup advertisement were illus- 
trated with a picture of the East- 
man Kodak Company’s plant, and 
all outward signs changed, the 
advertisement could be headed, 
“Where Campbell’s- Soups Are 
Made,” and not more than one 
reader in ten thousand would know 
the difference, nor care. 

The public largely takes it for 
granted that Burroughs, Stude- 
baker, Simmons, Armour, Quaker 
Oats, Prince Albert, Underwood, 
Armco and others have big plants. 
No bird’s-eye view is needed to 
convince one that Hart Schaffner 
& Marx probably maintain a large 
establishment or that Uneeda 
Biscuits are not baked in a house- 
hold oven. 


THE CASE AGAINST FACTORY 
TURES SUMMARIZED 


PICc- 


The first impulse of any new 
advertiser is to publish a picture 
of his factory or mill, in order to 
“prove the stability of his busi- 
ness.” Usually the place is made 
to look as big and impressive as 
possible. The old advertiser may 
run the double danger of behav- 
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ing like a new advertiser; also of 
being suspected of faking. 

Imagination may possibly have 
endowed the readers of your copy 
with the idea that your institu- 
tion is even more imposing than 
your picture. Imagination has no 
limit. 

A picture of a manufacturing 


plant is ordinarily without either . 


action, personality, novelty or 
news value, and its publication 
neither raises an issue nor throws 
light upon one already raised. An 
advertisement with none of these 
features is almost necessarily 
dull. 

It would be doubtful judgment 
to build a campaign of several 
years around a picture of a plant; 
and whatever the abstract central 
thesis, or keynote of the copy 
may be, the mill picture is not 
likely to be an harmonious unit in 
its presentation. 

But let us rest the case against 
the picture of the plant and see 
what can be said for it. 

A first-class mill picture adver- 
tisement is usually sure-fire ho- 
kum for prompt O. K. from the 
president of the company. 

Pretty nearly every advertiser 
has at least one factory advertise- 
ment in his system which sooner 
or later has to be purged out. The 
younger the child the quicker the 
recovery. 

A big mill is less likely than a 
little mill to be hit by a sharp 
change in general trade conditions. 
If- you have a big mill, people 
might just as well know it. 

If you make big claims, who 
are you? 

A serious discussion about the 
size and equipment of your fac- 
tory, provided that no panegyrics 
and eulogiums are employed, is 
not unlikely to be in much the 
same tone as the general editorial 
content of a magazine, aside from 
its fiction. 

It happens very often that an 
advertisement is so headed or 
worded as to jump the reader 
from an ordinary editorial style 
to an annoying, exalted style, or 
worse, to let him down with a 
bump by a change from plain, 
earnest writing to something 


snappy and comparatively  jngin. 
cere. The mill picture is at least 
sincere. 

It will be observed that the rea. 
sons in favor of running a picture 
of a mill in an advertisement are 
in practically no case answers to 
the arguments that can be raised 
against its use. This same applies 
to the objections to the mill Pic- 
ture. The advancement of any 
pro argument to offset a contra 
argument, or vice versa, becomes 
simply a matter of begging th 
question, which is the favorite 
sport of advertising conferences, 
_ The writer, as indicated in his 
first paragraphs, is chary of at 
tempting authoritatively to gay 
whether it is ever absolutely right 
or absolutely wrong to insert ; 
mill picture anywhere in any cam. 
paign. But if his personal opip. 
ion, after such a consideration as 
this article indicates he has given 
the subject, will be found interes. 
ing, here it is: He is unalterably 
ag’in it—and this in spite of th 


* fact that he has yielded more than 


once and written copy to accom 
pany such a picture. 


. ° . 

Changes in “Printers’ Ink” 

Organization 

David Marcus, for eighteen years a 
sociated with the Printers’ Ink Po 
lishing Company, has been elected tras 
urer. 

Frederick C. Kendall has been » 
pointed, managing editor of Paiwmy 
Ink, with John Allen Murphy and Ry 
Dickinson associate editors. 

J. M. Hopkins, who has served Pant 
ers’ InK with distinction for twele 
years, has resigned. Mr. Hopkins wil 
take a vacation, after which he wil 
make an announcement of considerable 
interest to the advertising world. 

Lieutenant Raymond Welch, who r 
turned recently after serving ninetecs 
months in France with the America 
Expeditionary Forces, is back on theaé 
vertising staff 

Henry B. Williams continues a a 
vertising manager and Howard C., Jones 
as Eastern manager. . 

Frank H. Williams, the creator a 
“Jackson,” the ex-newspaper editor who 
comments so entertainingly om aive 
tising affairs, has joined the editord 
staff. S. E. Kiser, for three yan@ 
sociated 
Company 


with the 
(now the 


Mahin Advertising 
Wm. Rankin 
Company) and recently editor of t 
Ohio News League, has become 2a 
tributing member and will write ta 
larly for Printers’ Inx. 
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The Banker as Assistant Salesman 
He Is in a Position to Point Out the Best Dealers to Handle the Line 


By Ray Giles 


N opening up new territory— 
[ particularly where the exclusive 
agency plan is followed—the prob- 
im often arises, “To- whem 
hould the salesman go first? 

Probably the average manutac- 
ter would answer that he wants 
the biggest dealer, or the fastest- 
growing one—provided always 
tat the credit is good. But the 


test conditions in a town are not 
aways reflected in the commer- 
dal agency reports, as manutac- 
turers sometimes find to their cha- 


grin. - 

For several years, one of the 
yestern branch managers of a 
lage corporation has been fol- 
lowing a plan from which he 
raps fine results. 

He has instructed his salesmen 
m entering new territory to go 
frst of all to the banker. 

The banker in the smaller cities 
ad villages is the “Father of the 
Funds.” It is a regular part of 
his business to know what every 
railer in town has done, is do- 
ig and plans to do. He is the 
lcal money-lender and _ conse- 
qently has a real interest in the 
fnancial condition of most of the 
stores. 

The banker has been found a 
mre approachable person than 
night commonly be supposed. Nat- 
wally he is pleased to be recog- 
tized as the one man whom the 
wlesman expects to be thoroughly 
posted on local conditions. Very 
often he has gotten right into the 
gme and helped the salesman to 
put over a deal. 

To show how the plan works 
out, here is a case in point: 

One salesman was sent on a 
peial trip to a certain town in 
Minnesota. His purpose was to 

on a dealer who looked like 
icarload prospect. 

On investigation, he found that 
te dealer was weak financially. 
He had also become a chronic 
price-cutter and was stocked up 
wth cheap products. 


Convinced that his original 
plan was useless, the salesman 
remembered his manager’s advice 
to call on the banker, Inquiry 
gave him the name of the presi- 
dent of the leading bank. 

Presenting his card, he was 
shown in to the banker who 
greeted him pleasantly. The sales- 
man said, “Mr. President, my 
branch manager instructs all of 
us to seek the advice of the lead- 
ing banker in every community as 
to the names of the best mer- 
chants in town to handle our 
line.” 

The president smiled. 

The salesman said, “May I ask 
why you are smiling?” 

The president replied, “I own 
the finest store of the kind in 
town. I opened it for my broth- 
er, who died last year and I now 
have another man running it.” 

The salesman then said, “Mr. 
President, I wonder whether you 
would spare me an hour’s time 
right now, to go over to the store 
with me so that I can explain our 
proposition to you and to the man 
who is your manager?” 

After a moment’s considgra- 
tion, the banker replied that he 
would. He shut his desk and 
they walked over to the store. By 
the time the allotted hour was 
over the salesman had sold a fine 
quantity of his goods. 

Had the salesman called on the 
store manager he would probably 
not have secured the order. For 
it developed that business in that 
particular line was demoralized 
in the locality. 

The man whom the salesman 
had originally seen had so con- 
ducted his business that he was 
losing credit. Across the street 
a competitor was carrying goods 
of a grade which made the bank- 
er remark, “There is really noth- 
ing to this line of business because 
of the character of the competi- 
tion.” 

But the salesman had convinced 
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the banker that by turning to 
high-grade goods at fair prices 
he would have no competition ex- 
cept with other merchants who 
might later handle the same line. 

The banker, guided by his grasp 
of business in the broad, saw the 
point at once. 

In reply to letters requesting 
advice from the banker, the fol- 
lowing reply is typical, “Try to 
get H —. He’s hard to land, 
but is a hustler. If your salesman 
can’t close the order tell him to 
see me.” 

Another company which has the 
agency for a farm-lighting plant 
in two western states recently 
wrote to 500 bankers asking them 
to recommend the merchant who 
would make the best dealer for 
its product in each town. 

It may surprise some readers 
of Printers’ INK to know that 
answers were received from 70 
per cent of the bankers. 

Recently there was passed to 
me an advertisement from a 


Southern newspaper which showed 


a big picture of an Oliver tractor 
in the field and carried the fol- 
lowing copy: 

“ATTENTION VISITING BANKERS!” 


“You are interested in the 
proper development of the farms 
in your section and anxious to 
encourage better farming methods 
to overcome the existing shortage 
of man power and animal power 
on the farm. 

“The Oliver tractor has been 
designed and developed to answer 
to all farm and industrial prob- 
lems requiring power. 

“See the Oliver before return- 
ing home. Will exhibit in front 
of the Masonic Temple this after- 
noon, 

“The Oliver is the only tractor 
manufactured in the South.” 

This interesting advertisement 
was signed by the Oliver Trac- 
tor Company, of Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

In asking for further par- 
ticulars, J. E. Campbell, sales 
manager of the Oliver Tractor 
Company, has given me the fol- 
lowing information. 

“It is our opinion based upon 


INK 


what experience we have 

date that the bankers, pe 
outside of the larger cities, an 
much interested in assisting the 
farmers of their respective ter. 
ritories to purchase tractors 
knowing that the tractor is ; 
means of a better development of 
the farm lands and will soon there. 
by add resources to their respectiye 
institutions. In some instance 
means are being provided anj 
plans formulated, that will per- 
mit the farmer to make a certain 
payment on the initial cost of a 
tractor and the bank will carry 
him on deferred payments for the 
remainder of the purchase price 

“This is backed also by the 
knowledge that the tractor make 
our idle lands productive, permits 
the better rotation of crops anf 
provides thereby a much large 
surplus for export, a trade whic 
is being fostered by the banker 
at every opportunity. 

“The Convention of the Ten. 
essee Bankers’ Association paid 
considerable attention to th 
farming question and apparent) 
were very much interested in th 
literature which was prepared by 
us and distributed at this conver- 
tion. The encouragement by th 
banker in the use of tractors e- 
ables. the bank also to becom 
better acquainted with the farmer 
in their territory, and in ow 
opinion results in new _ busines 
being opened with the represent 
tives of this class of industry and 
enables the farmers to keep stp 
with the progress made in othe 
lines, by the replacement of an- 
mal power with motive power.” 

While Mr. Campbell does nt 
appeal directly to the banker 
for an endorsement of the Oliver 
tractor, it is easy enough to st 
that by the very restraint of th 
Oliver company’s approach, tk 
banker must carry that particular 
tractor along in his thinking m 
the subject. 

So the banker is becoming mor 
and more of a salesman the 
days. Business needs him. Hs 
country needs his good work 
Many companies who are not iv 
cultivating the banker would @ 
well to think the matter over. 
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Philadelphia 


Isthe Third Largest Market in the United States for 


Motor Trucks 


More than sixteen thousand manufacturing places 
are busily at work in Philadelphia. 


Many big shipyards, foundries, carpet, cloth and 
hosiery mills, lumber and building material plants, 
as well as light manufacturing establishments of all 
kinds are splendid prospects for truck sales. 


“Nearly everybody,” including “the boss,” the 
traffic man, the shipping clerk and the chauffeur 
could be reached with the facts about your truck 
ifyou advertised in The Bulletin. 


Advertising Agents having accounts of this kind 
invariably choose The Bulletin for reaching the 
people of Philadelphia. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” 
reads— 


The Bulletin 


Bfesg” 443,191 .0z, 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial circulation stimulation methods have 
ver been used by “The Bulletin.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE Eo 
—a few thoughts about it mt 
“advert 


ee plannin 
NCLE SAM went into taller b 


the life insurance busi- But t! 
ness. Selling to only a frac- Ther 
tion of his male population, he second-t 
wrote in a few months between does at 
37 and 38 Billions of Dollars business 
worth of insurance. some 0 

All the insurance companies times to 
—dealing with all the popula- And 
tion—for years and years and thize Wi 
years—have between 25 and solicitor 
26 Billions in force! hours 

We think that these figures strength 
should startle the most com- compan 
placent insurance man_ on We « 
earth. But we are not sure insuran 
that they will. know 1 

Many life insurance com- ance tha 
panies are today doing twice ly takin 
as much business as ever be- J We ° 
fore. That is Number 1 of a talk life 
long list of “reasons” why 
insurance companies don’t ad- 
vertise. 

Nevertheless, we are bid- 
ding point-blank for a life in- 
surance account. 


lackman-Ros 


ADVERTISING 
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We do not much expect to 
ear from any of the four or 
fve biggest. companies. We 
expect the architects, _ their 
“advertising managers,’ are 
planning some new and still 
aller buildings. 

But this is what we thought: 

There are many high-grade 
gcond-tier companies. Each 
does an immense volume of 
business. It seems as though 
sme of them must itch at 
times to get up into Tier 1. 

And possibly: we sympa- 
thize with their agents and 
wlicitors who waste so many 
hours at explaining the 
strength and stability of the 
company. 


We could help a good life 
insurance company. And we 
knw more about life insur- 
ance than we learned by mere- 
ly taking out our policies. 

We will go anywhere to 
talk life insurance ! 
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Pictures talk where words fail, 
but whether they talk busi- 
ness or merely “art” depends 
upon a co-ordination that is 
as rare as it is valuable. Art is 
a language. It can be made 
to say anything. The Frey 
method makes art talk dusi- 
ness, not by any sacrifice of art, 


but by intelligent wse of it. 


G 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 
eAdvertising IMlustrations 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE - SOUTH 
CHICAGO 
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Getting the Young Salesman Off to 
a Good Start 


Ayoid the Old-Fashioned Heart Breaking Experiences at the atten 
and Results Will Come Faster 


By S. C. Lambert 


F’N you figure on makin’ a 

good dawrg out’n the purp, 
you wanta leave him win his first 
serap.” 

Cap Parker, who used to run a 
river boat whenever he wasn’t en- 
gaged in handling a dog fight, told 
me the above a good many years 


0. 
STo-day that old axiom in dog 
fighting returns most vividly when 
it comes to picking out and de- 
yeloping a new man for the sales 
force. ‘ 
Of course, if a house recruits 
its sales force by picking up some 
old-timer, with years of experi- 
mee and with a certain amount 
of business following him around 
wherever he goes, then the matter 
of early training is eliminated. But 
imasmuch as most of us try to 
‘tick them young” and train them 
our own way and raise them as 
apart of the house organization, 
the right sort of a start certainly 
becomes a most important factor. 
Getting back to old Cap Parker 
for a moment, he. went on the 
theory that what a dog needed to 
tecome a good fighter was a feel- 
ing of confidence in himself and 
inhis ability to win out, and there 
was no way in which to develop 
that sense of confidence half so 
vel as that of letting him win 
his first fight. 
Now, that holds true to a great 
ttent with the youngster getting 
lis start on the road. Put him 
ot and let him get into a terri- 
fry which is tough and “hard 
wiled” and leave him there for 
ifew weeks without much of a 
dance to get business and you 
ae apt to have on your hands 
iwhipped, discouraged, disheart- 
tied young fellow with all the 
” and energy taken out of his 
A sense of doubt in the 
wile of the line and a secret 
that maybe he isn’t the 


man for the job begins to creep 
over him, and even before he 
really gets started he has devel- 
oped a sense of fear and lack of 
confidence which is most surely 
an unhealthy state of mind for 
any salesman to be in. 

When we keep in mind that the 
salesman is a man who can per- 
suade another man to buy some- 
thing which the other man hon- 
estly feels he doesn’t want, and 
when we realize that a man must 
believe in what he is selling and 
must have conviction back of that 
belief, then it becomes doubly ap- 
parent that the salesman who will 
succeed must first of all be “sold” 
himself and have a sense of as- 
surance in his goods and his abil- 
ity to get the business. 

A certain factory, making a sta- 
ple food product, and with a sales 
force of some twenty-five men, 
handles this situation as follows: 

In the first place, it takes on 
generally half a dozen new men 
a year and each man, besides his 
factory training, is given about 
ten days on the road with another 
man before he actually jumps in- 
to his own territory. During this 
time on the road his sales man- 
ager aims to get into him that 
sense of confidence which he will 
need once he gets started. 


A TIME-TRIED SALESMAN SHOWS THE 
ROUTE 


The company has on its sales 
force an old-timer of great abil- 
ity, who has a fine following in 
his territory and who turns in each 
day a highly satisfactory quota 
of orders. In addition to his regu- 
lar duties.on the road, this man 
is paid a certain additional sum 
each week when he is. asked to 
take a new man with him and 
help put on the finishing touches, 

When the newcomer is ready 
to start out, this old-timer takes 
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him in hand and for the first day 
or two he simply trails along and 
notes how the salesman works. 
Inasmuch as the latter has his 
territory in fine shape and his vol- 
ume of business is first class, the 
new man finds himself right in 
an atmosphere of business-getting. 
From the very first he comes to 
see that getting plenty of good- 
sized orders is simply the natural 
thing to expect, and that if a man 
doesn’t furnish the necessary or- 
ders it is indeed a most surprising 
and serious thing—one with which 
the salesman must cope immedi- 
ately. 

Also, he learns that orders 
should be of good size and should 
include the entire line. He “grows 
up” during a period of ten days in 
a most prosperous atmosphere and 
cannot help noticing that his line 
is selling rapidly and with com- 
parative ease and that it is evi- 
dently the dominating line on the 
territory. All of which is good, 
because it puts into the newcomer’s 
mind an idea of the standing and 
prestige of the house. He de- 
velops a sense of absolute fear- 
lessness because he sees that busi- 
ness is being obtained with ap- 
parent ease. He is plainly shown 
by the old-timer, however, that the 
business does not “grow on trees,” 
but that it must be dug out bodily, 
as it were, and: that dealers will 
say “no” so long as the‘ sales- 
men give them a chance. 


Along about the third day the | 


good prospective salesman will be 
right on his toes and “rarin’ to 
go.” He will have seen the old- 
timer get some nice business and 
he will realize that there were cer- 
tain factors about the line and 
the house back of the line which 
helped to produce the business. 


FIRST STEPS IN ACTUAL SELLING 


The next day the man who is 
directing the personally conducted 
trip will pick out a few nice, soft 
accounts where he is positive there 
will be an order waiting, and here 
he suggests to the newcomer that 
he might like to try his hand at 


selling the next, order. And by 
evening the latter will have sold 
two or three fine little orders and 
he will have “found himself” and 
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developed the first signs of a “go. 
getter’ spirit which is so essential 
to the success of the salesman of 
to-day. 

By the next day or the one 
following the newcomer will haye 
begun to show the first signs of 
“feeling his oats” and then he js 
given a customer or two who is 
harder to sell. He is warned in 
advance that he will now tackle 
a hard proposition—a “tough old 
bear.” He will be told the good 
and the poor points of the account 
in question, and it will be im- 
pressed upon him that he must 
continually keep cool and collected 
and have his whole proposition at 
his fingers’ ends. And so, full of 
the confidence engendered by a 
previous day’s good selling, he 
tackles the “hard-boiled” variety 
of storekeeper. 

With this man he will have to 
fight hard for an order, but the 
old salesman will be on hand to 
add a word now and then. If he 
gets an order, that’s fine. If, how- 
ever, the order cannot be pried 
loose, then the interview becomes 
an object-lesson to the youngster 
and he has a chance to make com- 
parisons. He also has a chance 
to make at least a mental note 
of the points which the dealer 
raised and which he could not 
overcome and which therefore re- 
sulted in his losing the sale. 

By the time he has had ten days 
of this kind of work he goes out 
with a good working knowledge 
of the line and with several days 
of first-class business-getting ex- 
perience back of him. 

Then, by the time he gets out 
onto his own territory, he will 
have developed that feeling ot 
confidence in himself and the line 
which is the first essential of suc- 
cess on the part of the salesman. 
Without these two assets the best 
salesman in the world would de- 
generate into worse than a mere 
order-taker. 

The old-school method of break- 
ing a young fellow’s heart an 
putting him out “where he would 
get some of that conceit knocked 
out of him” may have had its 
advocates, and there are still to- 
day many fine men who believe 
that’s the way to handle’a sales 
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force. On the other hand, what’s 
the use of educating the young- 
ster to the fact that a certain 
amount of business cannot be had? 
Put the youngster into a position 
where he can “feel the action 
sow and then. Let him know 
that the house has confidence in 
him just as it has in the line. And 
then, when that youngster gets out 
om regular territory, he will be 
able to go out with faith in the 
fine and in himself and definitely 
inowing that other dealers are 
making money with his line, and 
that what each dealer wants to 
do, and especially the dealer that 
is now being canvassed, is to buy 
right and get behind the goods. 


Grandin Organizes Liberty 
Advertising Agency 

The advertising agency in New York, 
organized by F. C. Grandin and as 
soiates of Battle Creek, Mich., will be 
lnown as the Liberty Advertising 
Agency, Inc. The officers are: Presi 
dent, F. C. Grandin; vice-presidents, Dr. 
CW. Green and L. J. Lamson; secre- 
tary, A. H. Hulscher; treasurer, G. V. 
Rothenberg, 


H. T. Parson Heads F. W. 
Woolworth Company 


Hubert T. Parson was elected presi- 
dent of the F. W. Woolworth Company 
at a meeting of the directors last week. 
Mr. Parson, who is in his forty-seventh 
year, joined the company in 1892 as 
an accountant, at which time the stores 
numbered only fourteen. In 1916 he 
was made treasurer and general man- 
ager. 

C. S. Woolworth, brother of the 
founder, who has been a member of the 
organization since it was formed, has 
been elected to the honorary post of 
chairman of the board. 


Will Handle Advertising of 
New Rubber Company 


The Percival K. Frowert Company, 
Inc., of New York, has secured the ad- 
vertising dccount of the Stanwood Rub- 
ber Company, a new tire corporation 
which is now equipping a plant in 
Newark, N. J. 


° - “ 
Joins McGraw-Hill 

Felix Davis has been appointed assist- 
ant circulation manager of the McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc. He has been en- 
gaged in circulation and promotion work 
for the New York American and was 
previously with the Atlanta Georgian- 
American. 
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The New Tendencies in Poster Ar 


The War’s Influence on This Important Branch of Advertising, and 
Some of the Innovations That Are Sure to Come 


By W. Livingston Larned 


Cc tip-toes they went, silently, 
almost reverently, from one 
mute yet colorful poster to an- 
other. There was the business 
man and the laborer, the school 
child and the mother with the 
shadow of a great grief in her 
eyes; polyglot New York, eager 
to see these final documents of the 
most tragic chapter in the world’s 
history. 

For in the commodious first- 
floor gallery of the New York 
Public Library, on Fifth Avenue, 
there had been collected repre- 
sentative war posters from the 
four quarters of the troubled 
globe. 

“Odd, isn’t it,” observed the 
caretaker, as he swept his hand 
out to the mixed company, “how 


quickly they found out about the 
display and how interested they 


all are. It’s worse in here than 
at a Salon exhibit. Guess maybe 
the posters make ’em think of 
what might have been.” 

The thought occurs that this 
collection offers a striking object 
lesson. to the advertising frater- 
nity. Indeed; it was noticeable 
that the attendance was flavored 
with callers who made _ both 
written and mental notes—adver- 
tisers and those who prepare ad- 
vertising. 

Up to the time America en- 
tered the war, our poster school 
was advancing sluggishly. In its 
commercial sense, it had always 
been handicapped by committees 
—the everlasting committee that 
must “decide.” The fault did not 
lie with the artist, nor even with 
the organizations back of the ar- 
tist. The trouble was deeper than 
that. 

Somehow, during the intricate 
processes of getting a final “O. 
K.” the ideals and the soul and 
the up-reaching spirit of the 
craftsman were mauled out of 
all recognition. 


It seems almost 
2 


heresy to make this statement 
but it is true—posters can never 
undergo the rough treatment of 
the average magazine or news- 
paper campaign. They perish, 
Life goes out of them. Crude 
hands pinch out the spark.’ There 
is nothing more perishable than 
a poster. The mere changing of 
a color can destroy unity, balance, 
purpose, harmony. 

And American artists had come 
to see that the situation was well 
nigh hopeless. Men possessed of 
fine talent absolutely refused to 
be mixed up in the endless con- 
troversies. 

Now that the trend has changed, 
we can mention these uncontro- 
vertible facts. The skies have 
cleared. We are on the fair road 
to a poster school, whtich, while 
our very own, untinctured by 
foreign influences, is destined to 
be a credit to advertising. War 
has purged the artist and his en- 
vironment. We have come out 
clean. 

But it did take war to accom- 
plish this! 


NOW, BUSINESS MEN KNOW ARTISTS 


Now that we look over the gal- 
ieries of posters in the Public 
Library, we can see how it all 
happened. Advertising and busi- 
ness men met famous and compe- 
tent painters in a new way. They 
fraternized. It was for a common 
cause. Humanity’s need, glori- 
fied, * stopped all the haggling 
and misunderstanding. There 
was a good old-fashioned get- 
together. 

The upshot of it was that after 
four years of this, both sides 
learned a lesson. The advertiser 
saw that the artist must be, ma 
sense, untrammeled if the best 
that was in him was to come out 
and the artist grew a bit more 
tolerant of commercialism. He 


saw that perhaps there was fine 
8 
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Consistency 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL is an ALL- 
THE-FAMILY magazine 
so intended and so edited 
for thirty-four years. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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THE TRIBUNE IS THE FASTEST GROWING PAPER IN NEW YORK 





Let’s Go! 


Three new evidences that the New York 
Tribune is the fastest growing news 


paper in New York. 


1. For the first 13 days of June the New York 
Tribune gained 161% over the same period 
a year ago. For the first five months the 


gains are: 


January 224% April 69 % 
February 564% May  93%% 
March 65 % 


2. The Tribune average gain for the first 
5 months was 623g%. The combined aver- 
age of the other papers in the morning field 


was 186%. 


3. Late in May the Tribune passed the mark * 
of a million lines of advertising gained. 
Before the middle of June it added another 


quarter of a million. 


These are big days for everybody, but 
the New Y ak Tribune is out- -distancing 


the field. mistak 
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is quit 
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sentiment in this business of 
jrawing or painting for Industry. 
There they are, in that great, 
echoing room, these hundreds 
upon hundreds of war posters, 
representing the temperaments, 
the spirit and the sentimental 
characteristics of all countries. 
There has been a tendency to 
criticise some of them harshly. 
But we make one inexcusable 
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what goes into that poster and 
how it is executed. 

The. gathering together of so 
many examples of poster art es- 
tablishes one other conclusive ar- 
gument—simplicity is the true 
secret of success. It is not a 
poster when it is cluttered up with 
detail. The best posters are un- 
questionably the very direct ones, 
the ones with one big, vital dom- 

inant idea, projected 
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through the medium 
of uninvolved com- 
position. 

We have learned 
this in our own case. 
That Victory Loan 
poster which visual- 
ized the workman, 
hand in pocket and 
“Sure, I will” expres- 
sion, was universally 
popular. We rather - 
fancy that if the thing 
were put to a popular 
vote, it would win, by 
a very large majority. 

A French poster, 
showing a suddenly 
animated rooster on a 
coin.reaching out for a 
German soldier, made 
an instantaneous hit. 

Many people have 
no adequate concep- 
tion of the technique 
of the poster. They 
assume that any pic- 
ture, in color, put in 
a conspicuous place, is 
a poster. On the con- 
trary, some of these 








THE MASSING 
SUBORDINATION OF DETAILS 


mistake—we judge them by our 
own standards, which, of course, 
is quite stupid and unfair. Each 
school of poster, in its own field, 
was the right thing to use. What 
might seem to the American a 
palpable error or weakness, could 
tasily be the strength of the de- 
sgn in its appeal to its own 
people. 

And exactly this same point can 
be raised in our-local poster out- 
pu. The product advertised, 
Which therefore clearly defines 
the audience, should influence 


OF FLAT COLORS, BRILLIANT CONTRASTS AND 


productions are mere 
“pictures.” They are 
not posters at all. A 
poster has pedigree, character, in- 
dividuality, craftsmanship. The 
dictionary is rather hazy in defin- 
ing the word: “An advertising 
sheet printed so that when posted 
it may easily be read.” 

There has come to be a certain 
form, a tertain technique that we 
know as “poster art.” Will it sur- 
prise you to learn that, in the ex- 
hibit, the Czechoslovaks ~have 
seemed to come nearer this indi- 
viduality than the others? 

“There,” said a critic, “are real 
posters possessing the right. at- 
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mosphere and technique.” And 
he pointed out the clean-cut draw- 
ing, the animation of lines, the 
flat masses of colors in either 
monotone or vivid strength, and 
the wonderful simplicity of each 
composition. The eye appeared to 
assimilate them fully in an in- 
stant. 

Yet each set told its distinc- 
tive story of people and of senti- 
ment. English posters, never fol- 
lowing any set principle or rule; 
ever-changing, blunt, direct, pug- 
nacious. French posters, virile, 
filled with spirited action, singing 


as if the might of the multitude 
of others, waving their righteous 
banners, had beaten them down 
Yet one vivid sheet made passers. 
by stop. “The Ninth Loan” ; 
was headed, and a brawny nude 
figure stood silhouetted agains 
the yellow sky, pulling the String 
of the bow. 

And now, in the afterglow of 
war, posters are everywhere seen, 
rejuvenated, born anew, inspired 
by some galvanic force that, ip 
four memorable years, has recas 
the whole scheme of things, The 
Poster Association claims that it 


TIMELY POSTER, PLACED. DIRECTLY AFTER THE ARMISTICE WAS SIGNED 


their way along and always car- 
rying a moral. Italian posters, 
leaning to combat, bloodshed, 
national pride. Belgium, wist- 
ful, touched with gentle, proud 
grief. Russia, crude, conglomer- 
ate, packed with figures, born in 
the cradles of troubled minds and 
‘ hearts. Australia, hastily, sketch- 
ily flung together and often poor- 
ly drawn. Brazil, blocked out 
from primitive sources — hard, 
cold, uninspired. America, stress- 
ing cleverness of caption; a 
young, energetic, impatient school, 
with glimmering stars of genius 
here and there shining through. 

But the posters that stopped 
the crowds were the “idea” post- 
ers, the posters that were more 
than picture. Sentiment and the 
cartoon theme run abreast in 
favor. People do notice—they do 
discriminate. 

A shadowy few, the German 
posters were there, too, seeming 
strangely out of place. It was 


intends so to beautify posters that 
they will no longer disfigure our 
cities: They will be welcomed. 
Their influence, artistic and com- 
mercial, will have a higher pur- 
pose. And advertisers are a 
last to see in posters a rugged 
unit of salesmanship as par 
of the official programme. They 
are a merchandising necessity 
rather than a luxury or after 
thought. 

That interest in posters is it- 
creasing is shown by the added 
fields they cover. The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has issued a series to stimulate 
interest in its various projects, 
many public schools have poster 
contests, communities employ 
them, States issue posters to @ 
courage homesteaders and mami- 
facturing enterprises, churches 
raise vast sums partially through 
their aid, The Boy Scout mot 
ment has its poster campaign 

(Continued on page 137) 
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Why One Association Stopped Its 
Promotion Work 


Lessons Learned by Publishers’ Co-operative Bureau 


Wares Apvertisinc Co. 
NEW YORK 
Béitor of PRINTERS INK: 
To your knowledge, have the book 
publishers of the country ever combined 


in an association to promote the reading 
and buying of books? 
Any information you may have along 
these lines will be greatly appreciated. 
Wares Apvertisinc Co. 
H. M. Kresewetrer. 


N August, 1913, the Publishers’ 

(Co-operative Bureau, an organ- 
iation composed of twenty-two 
prominent book publishing houses 
is New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia, launched a campaign to 
simulate the sales of books 
All its 
forts were concentrated on the 
promotion of good reading, the 
work being wholly promotive and 
educational. 

Book exhibits, displaying the 
more important books of the year 
of the Association’s members were 
held in a number of the larger 
cities. A periodical named “New 
Books,” in which each publisher 
described his best two books of the 
month, was sent free to book lov- 
@s. Efforts were made to get 
newspapers and magazines to bet- 
ter their book pages and periodi- 
als not having such a page were 
wked to start one. Suggestions 
tsigned to help booksellers in- 
cease their sales were prepared 
and distributed. 

It was suggested to the bureau 
that a part of the advertising 
money of the various publishing 
houses could be combined in a co- 
operative advertising campaign. 
This idea was suggested by the 
wecessful campaign in 1912 of 
about ten Philadelphia publishers 
who united to advertise in news- 
papers twenty good but not espe- 
dally well known books. Not 
much was doné, however, in this 
direction by the Publishers’ Co- 
erative Bureau, co-operative 
tewspaper advertising appearing 
oly for a short time in cities and 
owns that were not 
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usually 
3 


reached by the publishers’ an- 
nouncements. 

In telling Printers’ INK of the 
reasons for the demise of ‘the 
Bureau in about 1915, William 
Morrow, secretary of Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., said, “We found so 
much difficulty in getting co-opera- 
tion from a sufficient number of 
publishers and so little appreciation 
of the work done, by the book 
trade, that in the difficult condi- 
tions existing then we felt that we 
had better be quiescent for a while, 
and that’s our situation to-day.” 

Another reason given by Fred- 
eric G. Melcher,’ secretary of the 
American Booksellers’ Association, 
is that some of the efforts of the 
bureau caused trade friction, such 
as the exhibit in Boston, when they 
put the book display in the Paine 
Furniture Company building in- 
stead of the Jordan Marsh furni- 
ture department. 


A CAMPAIGN NOW IN THE MAKING 


The failure of this effort in co- 
operative book advertising has left 
a feeling among most publishers 
that co-operative advertising is 
impractical in this field. Mr. 
Melcher, however, tells us that at 
a recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Booksellers’ Association, as 
secretary he proposed that as an 
experiment in joint publicity the 
publishers undertake to put over a 
campaign on children’s reading in 
the fall. His idea was accepted 
and will be carried out. 

Another believer in co-operative 
advertising by book publishers is 
John Cotton Dana, librarian of the 
Free Public Library of Newark, 
New Jersey. Mr. Dana suggests 
that the publishers unite and cause 
to be published) compiled by ex- 
perts. a monthly, or perhaps a 
weekly book list, akin to that now 
published by the Authors’ League 
of America; that the publishers 
support this enterprise, but have 
nothing to do with the selection of 
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the books therein reviewed and 
criticized. 

Speaking further on the subject 
Mr. Dana says, “Book publishers 
are possessed with the idea that 
books compete on the market with 
one another. I believe as a matter 
of fact that they are in this 
opinion, entirely mistaken. A 
modern American encyclopedia; 
does compete with another mod- 
ern American encyclopaedia; but 
even here I believe any two 
would sell better if the publishers 
of the two joined hands and ad- 
vertised them both. Certainly in 
most cases no one book competes 
with any other book or books. It 
is different from all others. It has 
its own special appeal and that ap- 
peal, save in the case of a few 
persons, a very few, has nothing 
whatever to do with the name of 
the firm that issues the book. 
Hence one must believe that the 
publishers need to develop the 
habit of buying books, not the 
habit of buying books of any given 
publisher, but simply the habit of 
buying books. To promote this 
habit the publishers need to reach 
individuals. The individual is not 
very adequately reached through 
book sellers. He could be reached 
through a perfectly reliable book 
review digest."—[Ed. PrinTERs’ 
INK. 
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Details Count 
in Exporting to 
China 


E must make goods that will 

please the Chinaman and 
not necessarily ourselves. If we 
are selling print goods, we must 
make them of Chinese designs, 
even though to our mind our de- 
signs are more handsome. Many 
a tale is told of American ob- 
stinacy in the Chinese market. A 
representative of an Ohio hard- 
ware firm obtained a trial order 
in China for $5,000 worth of 
screws, on the condition that they 
be wrapped in blue paper. The 
company cabled that their goods 
were always wrapped in brown 
paper and that they could not alter 
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their practice. The order 
haps the entering wedge J od 
enormous business, w “ 
3S, went to Ger. 
many. The archives of oyr © 
sulates are full of similar 1 
amples. a 

Another bad practice jg th 
sending of all manner of dence, 
tive literature without any fefe. 
ence to price. If the product j 
used in China, the all-importan 
factor is how much it wilf Cost 
the local importer; and if the 
manufacturer’s letter gives that ip. 
formation, i. ¢., current Prices 
f. oO. b., American port and a. 
proximate shipping and othe 
charges to the distributing centres 
of Hongkong or Shanghai, th 
local merchant is in a position ty 
know at once if business jg pos- 
sible. 

It may be remarked that yer 
generally American firms whe 
stating prices quote an f, 9, } 
Atlantic or Pacific Coast port 
price. They should remember 
that the prospective importer js 
interested only in the cost of th 
goods delivered, and therefore th 
exporter, whenever possibk 
should attempt to give that infor. 
mation as fully as possible. 

It is useless to wait for demané 
to stimulate supply. In most case 
the demand must be created, espe 


cially. in such matters as installa 


tions of machinery and industrial 
undertakings —“T rading With 
China,” published by the Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York. 


Appointments by “Red Crs 
Magazine” 


The Red Cross Magazine is to be ope 
ated in the future by a regular publist- 
ing organization rather than by a 


lishing committee and _ the national 
organization of the American Red Cros, 
as in the past. 

John S. Phillips, for two years: 
member of the publishing committer, 
will be publisher of the magazine. He 
will continue as editor. 

Major Guy T. Viskniskki, founder 
of the Stars and Stripes and officer m 
charge until he returned from overseas 
has been appointed business manage 
of the Red Cross Magazine. ‘ 

A. Eugene Bolles, for two years® 
charge of the advertising department, 
will be advertising manager. : 

Beginning with the September im 
the magazine will adopt the “flat su 
page. 
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You Can’t Sell to Delicatessen Stores 
If You Wear a Monocle 


Printed Matter Must Be Fitted to the Audience 
By H. J. Sherman 


Of the Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio 


MAN in overalls, even if he 
A had $200 in his pocket, would 

tate about entering an ex- 
ore “tony” shop. The Wool- 
yorth company has found that it 
does not pay to have fancy stores 
in small towns, or a Fifth Avenue 
atmosphere on a street where the 
crowd is not dressy. The man 
who sells lighting equipment to 
farmers does not put on a silk 
hat and mocha-colored gloves. 
The display of an article in the 
pages of a catalogue or folder is 
subject to the same rules of psy- 
chology that a store window or a 
human salesman is bound by. 
Printed matter, therefore, it would 
sem, to achieve its higher suc- 
cess, should be just as carefully 


keyed to the audience it is going 
to sell as any other type of sales- 
man, And yet every once in a 
while this fact is lost sight of by 


buyers of printed matter. _An 
experience which happened to us 
ashort time ago will perhaps con- 
tain a lesson. 

Our product, if we do say so, 
isa mighty good looking store 
fixture. It is distinctive and at- 
tractive. It adds luster and class, 
wen to the little corner store, 
though utility is the first consider- 
ation. ’ 

Our users number up into six 
figures, including retail stores of 
il classes and conditions, from 
the humblest grocery te the finest 
department store. 

Our’ product performs a very 
weful function, and we pride 
ourselves that it does its work 
well, 

The beauty of our product is at 
times a strong point in our adver- 
ising copy. Sometime ago we 
prepared a circular which went out 
fo all the butchers, grocers and 
tlicatessens in the United States 
and Canada. It was a beautiful cir- 
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cular, printed in four colors by 
the off-set process. It showed a 
wonderful store interior, with 
our product in use, and then on 
the big inside spread it showed 
two of our finest fixtures in nat- 
ural colors, nearly one-third life 
size. The plan was to make the 
beauty of the circular in keeping 
with the beauty of our product. 
We didn’t talk beauty in that cir- 
cular. We didn’t have to. The 
art and color work carried that 
message for us. 


SALES FORCE ENTHUSIASTIC, BUT 
CIRCULAR OVERSHOT THE MARK 


Our sales force nearly went 
wild over that circular. They 
called for thousands to distribute 
themselves. They hung them up 
in their windows and on their 
office walls. We covered the coun- 
try directly by mail, and had in- 
sistent requests from our men to 
do it again with the same cir- 
cular. 

When the salesmen called on 
prospects they talked with the big 
color cuts, shown on the inside 
spread, before them. They demon- 
strated from that circular rather 
than from the fixture itself. It 
was much better than photo- 
graphs, and much easier to carry 
than samples. Those cuts were 
impressive, and they helped make 
sales. 

As a direct mail proposition, 
however, the circular was a de- 
cided failure. The return cards 
came straggling back, and the 
number of inquiries produced by 
that work of art was extremely 
disappointing. »Our salesmen told 
us it was the-finest thing we had 
ever sent out. Our records 
showed that it was one of the 
poorest. Something was wrong, 
decidedly wrong. 

An _ analysis 


of the circular 
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showed that it carried our usual 
line of argument. In fact, about 
the only particular in which it 
differed from its predecessors was 
in its elaborate art work. A study 
of merchandising in general led 
us off on a new path. 

About this time one of our big 
department stores found itself 
facing a peculiar situation, and 
the conclusion which it reached 
as to the cause of its difficulty as- 
sisted us in the analysis of our 
problem. 

This store had long been known 
as the highest class store in the 
city. A year previous it had 
moved into a new home. This 
new building was the last word 
in magnificence. The distance 
from floor to ceiling on the main 
floor measured thirty-four feet. 
Wonderful columns, beautiful 
fixtures and fittings made it a 
veritable merchandising palace. A 
funky opened the door, and the 
clerks received you with great 
dignity. It was all very formal, 
very impressive. 

But business fell away below 
normal, so they began to seek for 
the reason. They went to their 
old friends with their problem. 
They soon found the answer. A 
former customer confessed that 
he had never been in the new 
store because he said he felt that 
he was never dressed quite well 
enough. The store was too mag- 
nificent. It scared the general 
public away. 

That was the trouble with our 
circular. It was too highbrow. 
It went away over the heads of 
our merchants, the men we wanted 
to sell. The store interior it 
showed was far too fine, too ideal. 
It didn’t look natural to the mer- 
chant, it wasn’t his familiar en- 
vironment. Instead of helping 
him, it actually prevented his 
imagining ouf fixture in his own 
particular store, the only place 
where it meant a profit to us. 

Our friends among the mer- 
chants, whom we knew well 
enough personally to approach 
with our problem, were inclined 
either to be blind to our difficulty 
or too diffident to criticise our 
efforts. They all exclaimed “beau- 
tiful!” when the circular was laid 


before them, but their interest was 
not very lasting or apparent In 
the eyes of some could be seen 
a look of awe, even admiration 
but desire seemed out of the ques. 
tion. We didn’t have elements of 
a real sale. Our beautiful fixture 
amidst such beautiful surround- 
ings seemed to picture something 
entirely beyond their reach. That 
circular was too magnificent, at 
least for direct mail work to the 
class of people we were trying to 
reach. 

Our men are clamoring for a 
reprint. But they aren’t going to 
get it. We have paid the penalty 
of magnificence once and that js 
enough. We are still going to talk 
the beauty of our product in the 
proper place, and at the proper 
time, as well as its utility and ex- 
cellence. But we are going to 
help the merchant see how it 
would look in his store. If we 
use pictures of store interiors, 
they are going to be natural. Pre- 
ferably they will be real photo- 
graphs of ordinary stores. No 
more rich looking ideals for us. 
We are not going to scare cus- 
tomers away by dressing up our 
silent salesman like a handsome 
bridegroom. 


Du Pont Advertises Cities for 
Sale 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com 
pany recently took large newspaper 
space to advertise for sale entire and 
fully equipped cities and plants. The 
ad read in part: 

“The armistice stopped more than 
front line fighting. It silenced the hum 
of thousands of pulleys and started a 
tremendous migration from the magic 
cities around war-born industries. 

“The cities were modern with ho 
tels, restaurants, theatres, clubs, and 
stores, and the homes were furnished, 
and in reserve were carloads of housing 
equipment. : 

“We offer for sale any and all of 
this peace surplus from typewriters to 
trains of cars, from split pulleys to a 
thousand horse-power plant and adjoin 
ing factories and a complete city to pro- 
vide homes, conveniences and comforts 
for workers.” . 

Because of the magnitude and diver 
sity of the stocks it is requested that 
prospective purchasers submit require 
ments of their needs. 


George E. Pomeroy, formerly in the 
advertising — of the Interna- 
; > 


tional Trade Press, Inc., has resigned 
to become advertising manager of the 
Oil News, Chicago. 
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American officers explaining to Siberians the reasons for Americans being there, 
photograph by Donald C. Thompson, representing Leslie’s in Russia and Siberia. 


Leslie's Wide Editorial Appeal 


WHEN a publication year after year holds a great audience of 
intelligent readers there is a good reason. 


Leslie’s Weekly retains a higher-than-average clientele of readers 
making up 500,000 American families, because of its emphatic edi- 
torial appeal, its large value as an informative journal, and the great 
interest of its diversified news articles and pictures. 


An idea of the breadth of interest and information in an average 
issue of Leslie’s will be conveyed by these few features from the 


June 2ist number: 


‘WHY I OPPOSED THE LEAGUE,” by 
08 Senator Lawrence Y. SHERMAN. 


‘THE HOPE OF THE WORLD,” by Grorcr 
(amet, Contributing Editor of Leslie’s 
‘SEHIND THE SCENES WITH THE CEN- 
SOR” by Mayon KENDALL BANNING. 

‘TRE MUCH-DISCUSSED EMBARKATION 
(MP AT BREST,”’ by H. J. Kirtland, staff 
crrespondent in France. 

"A FAMOUS WAR GOVERNOR,” the story 
@ Oliver P. Morton, by Lieut.-Cor. E. W. 
HaLrorp. 


‘UTHUANIA STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM.” 
y M K. Wisenart, Leslie’s European cor- 
Ly t. 


‘THE MENACE OF 20,000,000 ILILITER- 
ATES,” by Gronce D. Strayrpr, President, 
National Educational Association 


“CANADA'S FIGHT AGAINST BOLSHE 
VISM,”’ two pages of exclusive pictures, by 
James H. Harp, Leslie's staff photographer. 


“NO RELIEF FOR THE TAXPAYER,” by 
Oswatp F. Sonvetrp, Leslie’s Washington 
correspondent. 

“PICTORIAL DIGEST OF THE WORLD'S 
NEWS,” Leslie’s noted department of im- 
portant news pictures. 

“HOME RUNS BY KINGS OF SWATLAND,” 
a baseball article by Epwin A. Gorwry 
“SENATE SHOULD HAVE TREATY,” by 
CHARLTON Bates STRAYER. 

“JASPER'S HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS,” 
Leslie's far-famed financial department 

And other timely and interesting articles and 
picture sections. Also Leslie's distinctive and 
authoritative editorial page. 


Leslie's 


L. D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
New York—Boston—Chicago—Seattle 
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Think of them 
as a Unit 


AST year the manufacturers of 
America testified to their faith. in 
the McGraw-Hill publications by 
placing in them more than 55,000 


pages of advertising. 


Buy them 
as a Group 


ees year the total will be larger 
—and more and more national 
advertisers are buying the ten publi- 
cations as a group, thus addressing 
a selected audience 181,000 strong, 
unsurpassed in influence and _ purchas- 
ing power. 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York 
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Every prin ting paper must measure up 
to certain well defined standards 
to meet the requirements 
demanded by the par- 
ticular job in hand 


Equator Offset 


‘Made as a Specialty’’ 


—is held to be the standard offset 
paper by offset printers and paper 
users. Rigid adherence to definite 
standards for strength, finish, siz- 
ing, color and packing has pro- 
duced a specialty offset paper as 
uniform.as is humanly and mechan- 
ically possible. 

Equator Offset is the one sheet 
which gives the best printing re- 
sults and the greatest production, 
day after day the year ’round. 


Send for Samples and Prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo 
St. Paul Philadelphia Cincinnati 
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When a Department Store Enters 
the National Field 


Its 


Retail Experience Teaches the Things That Make a Quick Consumer 
Appeal 


By Roy Dickinson 


HEN a department store in 

a big city takes one of its 
own private brands and goes out 
to merchandise it nationally, 
hacked by a big advertising cam- 
paign, the move is significant to 
every advertising man in the coun- 
ty. It is true that Marshall Field 
& Company, of Chicago, have ad- 
vertised “Athena” Underwear and 
Kloster-Silk Crochet Cotton, and 
distributed them through  re- 
ailers—similar articles are, of 
course, sold through notion-goods 
sores and many types of retail 
stablishments. Other department 
sores from time to time have dis- 
tributed nationally their own spe- 
calties. 
The new campaign of the Snel- 
laburg Clothing Company is of 
broader significance. In going 
ater leadership in the boys’ cloth- 
ing field, which is, of course, a 
line it has sold through its re- 
til stores for years, this Phila- 
dlphia department store comes 
toa field which is more of an 
«clusive retailer proposition— 
with approximately one dealer in 
tach town who carries a special 
trade-marked clothing line. 
Forty-five years ago in Phila- 
tlphia the Snellenburg Clothing 
Company started making clothes 
for N. Snellenburg & Company, 
owners of the department store, 
te ownership in the two com- 
panies being the same. As the re- 
ail business grew, the manufac- 
tre of boys’ clothing grew with 
i,and from that time on the two 
businesses have developed simul- 
taneously. Sales experience in the 
tail store naturally helped im- 
prove the quality of the clothing 
made in the factory, and manufac- 
ling improvements were re- 
fected in sales methods. 
N. Snellenburg & Company, 


wners of the original department 
4s 


store, soon outgrew in time the 
original small establishment and 
moved up to the big new: store 
opposite the Reading Terminal. 
The old store was kept going, 
however, for sentimental reasons, 
and also because it gave them 
merchandising knowledge in an en- 
tirely different sales district. Later, 
a retail store was also opened in 
Wilmington, Delaware, and, by 
watching closely sales and mer- 
chandising methods in these stores, 
the parent company got a very 
good idea on general merchandis- 
ing conditions, with three distinct 
laboratories from which to draw 
retail sales lessons. 

This same all-around retail ex- 
perience, by the way, is going to 
be applied by the Snellenburg 
company for the benefit of its:local 
dealers and has already impressed 
them with its value. The choos- 
ing of the particular brand to be 
featured has a rather strong hu- 
man-interest angle. 


ADVERTISING DOES NOT STRESS 
CLOTHES’ FEATURE 


A few years ago the head ‘of the 
3rooklyn public schools went into 
a certain department store in that 
city and asked to have a type of 
suit made which would correct the 
stooping posture of so many young 
school boys and make them stand 
up straight with shoulders back. 
The clerk he originally talked to 
carried it up to the department 
heads and so up to one of the ex- 
ecutives of the store. This execu- 
tive thought there was enough in 
the idea to interest the manufat- 
turer, and he took the thought to 
one of them in a large city. This 
manufacturer was unable to look 
into it thoroughly at the time, so 
passed it up, and eventually Snel- 
lenburg in Philadelphia was asked 
to try his hand at the idea. Sens- 
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ing the sales-appeal at once, Snel- 
lenburg put a piece of elastic band 
in the back of a certain boys’ gar- 
ment under the lining. Realizing 
that every kid has a certain resent- 
ment about being told to stand up 
straight from morning till night 
by his parents and teachers, the 
opposite psychological idea was 
used in building the suit in order 
to obviate this difficulty. Instead 
of being a strong pull, a light rub- 
ber band was used, which was in- 


Every mother tells her boy almost every day 
‘Son. keep your face clean !” 
‘Son. keep” your shoulders back like aman !” 


Ri ht-Postur 
Boys Clothes 


do the reminding They gently jog a boys memory to 
straighten up. Soon. an upstanding bearing will be first 
thought. second nature and lifelong habit with your boy 
Some Boys Clothing has Style, but Rught Posture’ts Style 


(He SNEWLE NBURG CLOTHING COMPANY 


Tadetohua ond "New ‘Tork 


STYLE, IN THIS DIGNIFIED COPY, IS EMPHASI 


appearance and other things being 
equal, the novelty caused attention 
at once and was utilized in closing 
the sale across the counter, The 
suit was named “Right Posture” 
and when it moved quickly Over 
the counters of retail stores, not 
only in the two Snellenburg 
stores but over the counters of re. 
tailers in all parts of the United 
States who had been built up as 
customers over a period of years, 
it soon became apparent that a 
strong plea for leader- 
ship in the boys’ 
clothing field might 
be made on this sell- 
ing feature. It would 
have seemed quite 
natural to make the 
health appeal the one 
feature, the main 
sales message, but 
when Sherman & 
Bryan, the advertis- 
ing agents who han- 
dled the account, took 
up with the company 
the idea of national 
advertising in a big 
way, they changed 
the first inclination to 
make the Right-Pos- 
ture feature the basis 

of the campaign. 
An officer of the 
company stated toa 
representative of 
Printers’ INK that 
they were influenced 
in this decision by 
several reasons, He 
cited the example of 
zep raTHER the Red Cross Shoe, 


THAN THE FEATURE OF THE CLOTHES which with a special 


tended to act as a gentle reminder 
to stand up straight, and in no 
sense as a brace. The original 
suit thus made was turned over 
to the man who originally asked 
for it and it seemed to meet his 
requirements exactly. And later 
on, when The American Posture 
League was formed, the. particu- 
lar suit received its endorsement. 

From the retail experience at the 
Snellenburg. store it apparently 
also went well with boys and their 
parents. Here was a new idea in 
boys’ clothing which made an 
added selling point. With quality, 


flexible. sole combiied 
in a particular degree comfort and 
style. After emphasizing the com- 
fort feature for a number of years, 
this company reversed the policy, 
putting an exceptional amount of 
style into its illustration. ‘In ad- 
dition to making style the whole 
keynote of the copy, the company 
made the comfort feature inci 
dental to the style appeal, with the 
result that there was an immediate 
marked increase in sales. 

It is worth noting that most of 
the campaigns in the boys’ cloth- 
ing field at the present time are 
based on a special selling feature. 
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“Advertising,” says this man, “is 
full of medium successes based 
upon the appeal of some meritori- 
ous special feature, but I know of 
no instance where conspicuous 
yadership has been achieved on 
the basis of this appeal.” More- 
over, it would probably have been 
aimost ruinous to let the impres- 
sion become broadcast that there 
yas a brace feature in the clothing. 
The boys would have been against 
the suit on general principles from 
the start. 

In a talk to salesmen of the 
Snellenburg company at their con- 
vention, outlining the sales and ad- 
yertising campaign, the following 
statement was made: 

“Those of you who have made a 
success of the sales efforts by 
playing up this particular sales 
feature have done so by clever 
diplomatic handling of the subject, 
which you can continue to make 
ye of and which I would recom- 
mend to those members of the 
sales force who have not previ- 
wsly emphasized it. I hope that 
somewhere in your programme 
this week one of your organiza- 
tion is going to show you how to 
sil this feature to the best advan- 
tage. But you need to be on the 
spot when on this subject to over- 
come the prejudices and to meet 
the misunderstandings which this 
feature might cause. And _ this 
privilege of rebuttal is one which 
is denied in your general adver- 
tising. The page advertisements 
can't argue back. We are accord- 
ingly going to leave this feature to 
you, members of the sales organi- 
ation. The advertising will only 
cover this by the use of the name 
and the appearance of the boys, 
whom we will show wearing 
Right-Posture’ clothing.” 
After interviews with 
mothers who were 


boys’ 
to buy the 
dothes, and salesmen who sold 
them over the counter, and inves- 
tigating historical instances in pre- 
vious advertising where the com- 
fort or health appeal had been dis- 


carded, it was finally decided, 
therefore, to let the name “Right- 
Posture” carry the story of health 
ad then to make health a subor- 
dinate feature, concentrating on 
what the agents and the manufac- 
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turer both considered a stronger 
buying motive, the motive of pride 
in ownership, the keynote of 
which is style. 

“Style,” according to this agent, 
“is the keynote of leadership in 
every field where style is possible.” 

“There is no question,” says he, 
“but that style is the most domi- 
nant buying motive in the fields of 
both women’s and men’s clothing, 
and in every detail of men’s cloth- 
ing. Style has always been the 
keynote of women’s clothes, but 
the way style, featured through 
advertising, has influenced the 
making and. selling almost of 
every article of men’s apparel 
would have been unbelievable a 
few years ago.” 

DIFFERENT EFFECTS OF STYLE APPEAL 


Having decided on style as a 
keynote, the appeal was divided in- 
to three parts: 

First, the effect of the style ap- 
peal on the boy himself, on his 
mother and on his father. 

In making the style appeal to 
the boy the fact was taken into 
consideration that the human de- 
sire for personal leadership and 
imitation is very strong among 
them. They imitate their older 
brother Bill at college, and any- 
thing that Bill has young Jim must 
have also. Every parent knows 
well the desire of the boy to have 
anything that another boy in the 
block has which is different. The 
definite appeal in the copy is, 
therefore, made to get boys to 
choose their own clothes on a style 
basis, just as their older brothers 
do. 

In the style appeal to the mother 
the link-up appeared just as close. 
The average mother has the style 
instinct thoroughly developed as a 
basis of choosing her own clothes, 
and has a very strong pride in her 
own boy’s appearance. In the old 
days, when boys’ suits were sort 
of an afterthought in the manu fac- 
turing field, there wasn’t as much 
chance for the mother to get a suit 
which would work against the un- 
tidiness and slouchiness and gen- 
eral disregard of appearance 
which worry her so much on the 
part of her son. 

In the style appeal to the father 
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—the man who pays the bills—it 
was realized that the dad of a boy 
of ten or more is a little bit past 
the age when his greatest attention 
is given to style. However, dad— 
above other members of the fam- 
ily—is pleased when he sees his 
son making a smart, stylish, manly 
appearance, and as any father 
knows, though he pays the bills, 
the boy and his mother usually 
get what they want if they go 
after him hard enough. 
Throughout the advertising, ma- 
terial and tailoring, which are 
more or less taken for granted 
when clothing for adults is sold 
on the quality style appeal, are em- 
phasized and given as reasons 
back of the style which results in 
these boys’ clothes. 
“Right-Posture is style,” is a 
phrase which will become more 
and more familiar as the big ad- 
vertising campaign starts, and it 
typifies the copy tie-up between the 
health and style appeal. 
This campaign was 


first an- 


nounced in a double spread ad- 


vertisement in the trade press, 
which caused quite a sensation in 
the boys’ clothing trade. The copy 
keynote was suggested and the 
coming campaign predicted. The 
campaign was originally to start 
in the spring, but was held up for 
an interesting reason. It was 
thought by the executives back of 
the campaign that before it was 
started the entire factory organi- 
zation ought to be lined up to the 
advertising and thoroughly sold 
on the campaign and the firm’s 
purpose. It was realized that the 
good will and best efforts of every 
man working on the clothes would 
be a tremendous asset in putting 
the campaign across. As a re- 
sult, a great many changes were 
made in the factory. New im- 
provements were put in in the way 
of sanitation and health safe- 
guards, and the organization on 
the inside was sold on the outside 
advertising by the methods which 
are becoming more and more fa- 
miliar as big manufacturers see 
the direct relation between the 
two. 

In the meantime, to keep up 
consumer and dealer interest and 
to tie up with the coming cam- 
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oe in the fall, the Snellenburg 
hnpanys summer clothing fine 
which is called “Keep-Kool” Sum. 
mer Clothes, is now being rt 
tured. There is no tie-up between 
the two further than the fact that 
the portfolio for one resembles 
closely the big portfolio which 
was mailed to 5,600 of the best re. 
tail merchants in the country, out- 
lining the coming fall campaign on 
} , 
Right-Posture boys’ clothes. 

As a starter this portfolio shows 
the full-page copy which will run 
every other week for fifteen weeks 
in a large national weekly during 
the concentrated selling season in 
the fall. It features many m.- 
usual sales helps for the dealer. 
A special series of dealers’ adyer- 
tisemtents are incorporated, a leaf- 
let gotten out by the American 
Posture League is shown, and the 
salesman’s advance calling cards 
have a new humorous angle. Each 
salesman is to send it out ina let- 
ter, which will also contain a car- 
toon by Briggs, drawn especially 
for the Snellenburg Clothing Com- 
pany on the line of the “Ain't ita 
grand and glorious feelin’ ?” series, 
“Briggs is a good cartoonist,” says 
the card, “but a poor guesser. In 
the first place, the Right-Posture 
salesman is going to feel as Briggs 
shows him in the last place. In 
the second place, he expects to 
place his line in every place. From 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 
Hang this on your wall and give 
your friend a snicker. I will see 
you on or about ——————.” 

“Here’s to promote that grand 
and glorious feeling” is on the 
bottom of the card and a place for 
the salesman’s name. 

Seven show cards to link up 
with the seven full-page advertise- 
ments are also featured. A series 
of dealers’ car cards, with a space 
for dealer's name and address, 
special lantern slides to be shown 
at local moving picture theatres, 
and a new advertising feature, 
which was adopted from the Gor 
ernment advertising during the 
war, make up the rest of the port 
folio. 

It was found by the Government 
that book covers made a g00 
place for the display of Americas 
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In Baltimore One Newspaper 


Leads In All Fields— 


Morning, Evening and Sunday 
THE 


Baltimore Sun 


with its exclusive home delivery carrier cir- 
culation, maintains advertising supremacy 
for each of its three editions. 


THE MORNING SUN 


(6 DAYS A WEEK) 


published 757,000 lines in May, almost 
double the lineage of the second daily 
morning paper. 


THE EVENING SUN 


(6 DAYS A WEEK) 
carried 1,134,000 lines in May, 150,000 


lines more than the second daily evening 
paper. 


THE SUNDAY SUN 


lineage for May was 553,800 lines, which 
was 250,000 lines more than the second 
Sunday paper. 





The three issues of The Baltimore 
Sun carry more advertising than the 
five issues of the other Baltimore 


newspapers. 
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Business Men 
Believe In ‘Signs’ 


At their clubs and offices, even in their homes 
“signs” are sought, studied, discussed. Men believe 
in them and act on them because are usually 
truthful indicators of the trend of affairs—business 


‘ ’ 


‘signs’ 


political and social. 

Here is a sign that deserves special study by men 
in the automobile, tire and accessory industries~ 
sign of broadening recognition by the leaders of this 
great business alliance of the principle that a compad 
and adequate market that is effectively reached ata 
single cost through one newspaper is susceptible of 
the highest and most economical development. 


This sign is in the display advertising score for 


Chicago newspapers for the month of May, 1919. 
In that period automobile, tire and accessory manv- 
facturers and dealers, local and national, placed more 
advertising in The Chicago Daily News than in any 
other six-day Chicago newspaper, and with a single 
exception more than in any other Chicago newspaper, 
morning or evening, daily or Sunday. 


The six-day figures are: 
Total Cost at Mini 
mum Rate Per Line 


The Daily News 49,315 lines $17,753.40 
5,637.9 
Journal 4,366.60 
Tribune 9,495.20 
6,336.66 
3,333.12 
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Including Sundays (on which single day the lead- 
ing newspapers printed nearly four times as much of 
his kind of advertising as on its six week days) The 
Daily News is in a very favorable second position, the 


yore being as follows: 
Tribune (Including Sundays) 112,019 lines 


IS 5 oo snd hvdussdeaceds 49,315 
46,983 


Herald-Examiner (Including Sundays) 43,133 
24,952 
19,202 


Every line of the 49,315 lines printed by The Daily 
News was paid for at the full rate. No “trade deals” 
or other considerations affected a single dollar of 
the total. 

An important detail: 

In the first five months of 1919 The Daily News 
showed a greater gain in automobile, tire and acces- 
sory advertising than all of the other Chicago evening 
uwspapers combined, During this period it printed 
more of this kind of advertising than both the morning 
wwspapers combined, excluding Sunday editions. 

This is indeed a “sign” of the utmost importance 
because it marks the acknowledgment by a class of 
seasoned advertisers of the inherent worth of great 
wewspaper circulation when that circulation is con- 
entrated upon so fertile and responsive a field as 
the Chicago market. 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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war aims. As many of the local 
dealers make a special feature of 
boys’ libraries in their book de- 
partments, special book covers stat- 
ing that the John Jones Co. is the 
sole agent in  Blankville for 
Right-Posture Boys’ Clothes, are 
placed in the folder with the infor- 
mation that enough book covers to 
include his whole boys’ library 
would be furnished to any dealer 
on request. 

Out of the fund of their own ex- 
perience as retailers in three dis- 
tinct fields, the N. Snellenburg & 
Co. are able to advise their new 
and old dealers, and to speak with 
authority based on try outs. It is 
interesting to note that their ad- 
vice in using local newspaper copy 
suggests small space consistently 
used, rather than splurges semi- 
occasionally. 

Undoubtedly dealer helps, and 
sales methods suggested by a man 
who has tried them out himself, 
and has three successful stores to 
show as concrete evidence that he 
knows what he is talking about 
will make a better impression on 
the retailer than mere bright ideas. 
In this respect the manufacturer 
with a sales laboratory in the form 
of a retail store has an asset which 
the sales force can be counted up- 
on to emphasize. 

The boys’ clothing field, a short 
while back, seemed to have been 
advertisingly asleep. While all the 
new types of manufacturers who 
have converted their plants from 
war work to peace work are put- 
ting out new articles, and winning 
for them public attention by adver- 
tising, this old-established staple, 
boys’ suits, had been more or less 
resting on its oars. At the present 
time, at least six or eight firms are 
planning or already using national 
advertising campaigns, and it looks 
as though the competition would 
be keen. 

Many other old-time advertisers 
are “not just now.” They are on 
the inactive list in many an agency. 
They cannot afford to let the war 
brides monopolize public attention. 
From their number, undoubtedly, 
are going to come a great many of 
the national advertisers of to- 
morrow. 
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French Manufacturer to Make 
‘ ™ 
Cheap Cars 

Automobile France is stil 
over the activities of Andre ted 
the automobile manufacturer, who fol. 
lowing the war, announced the turning 
over of his enormous munitions fectere 
in Paris to the manufacture of a cheai 
car, of which he prepared to sueden, 
100 per day. 6 

The Citroen car is the nearest g 
proach of any French manufacturer 4 
a Ford, but the Citroen does not quite 
measure up to Ford capacity. It is q 
satisfactory light car for two Passen- 
gers, but general sentiment is that it 
is not suitable as a 4-seated car. 

There is no denying the fact that 
Citroen has had a very marked jp. 
fluence on_the automobile industry in 
France. One example is that of ad 
vertising. 

When Citroen came out with his 
large advertising program he got away 
from the old French view of adyer. 
tising. This advertising made a strong 
appeal and Citroen has been able to 
get in heavy deposits at the rate of 
1000 francs or $250 per car. This is 
a particularly heavy Seek when the 
reported profit that a dealer makes 
from the sale of a car is 650 francs 
or $130.—Automotive Industries. 


Agate Club Presents Apprecia- 
tion of Thomas Balmer 
At a meeting of the Agate Club, Chi- 


cago, on June 2, an appreciation of 
Thomas Balmer, its founder, was pre 
sented in the form of tributes by seyv- 
eral of his former associates. 

F. M. Comrie, who made the presen 
tation, after briefly reviewing Mr. Bal 
mer’s career, concluded by saying: 

“It is a wonderful thing to Goes 
record such as that which Thomas Bal 
mer made—a record of great deeds ac. 
complished and a great service rendered 
to the world. 

“He gave much because he thought 
much, and was filled with a great zeal 
for his work. He helped many be 
cause his tender, amauta heart re- 
sponded to the appeal for help. He 
had strong convictions and expressed 
them fearlessly.” 

Other tributes included in the presen- 
tation were sent by John Adams Thayer, 
William H. Rankin, and E. J. Cusack. 


Art Metal Works Appointment 


S. N. Rosenstein has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Art Metal 
Works, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y._ He 
has recently been connected with J. C 
Menkin, New York, and was previously 
associated with various publications as 
advertising manager. 


R. C. Mower Makes Change 


R. C. Mower, recently with the 
American Lithographic Company, has be 
come advertising manager of the Fe 
turist Comageay, a new Chicago cor 
cern manufacturing underwear. 
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(No. 4, Save this Series) 


“Just Got in on the Century 
From Cleveland !”’ 


With thousands of feet of wonderful negative—a huge permanent 
visualized record of the endless activities of an 84 acre plant. 
A tremendous concern that makes the machines that make thou- 
sands of mechanical parts—and the parts, too. We took— 
Pictures of intricate operations— 
Records of shop practices— } 
The Company’s fine community work for its employees. 
We even caught the splendid spirit of this—one of the largest and 
most successful organizations in the U. S. 


An Object Lesson in Thoroughness 


These revealing pictures will be shown on the Universal Industrial 
Circuit to a vast number of workers—the very men who are 
using the products of our client. 

Certain portions will be made up into separate films to demonstrate: 

Shop practices— 

Inviting suggestions for improvement— 

Educating the illiterate— 

Instilling the organization spirit into the whole mass. 

Ignorance—Alienism—blind prejudice—Bolshevism and anarchy— 
cannot live in the light of this first great step towards better 
standards—towards ultimate Americanization. 











If you do not know about Universal Industrial 


Pictures and what they will do for you— keep 








your eye on your Competitor — he does! 





The whole world is awake to their value. Individuals who are 
prejudiced through ignorance or because “too busy to learn” 
have a rude awakening ahead. 

Write me about the irresistible force of the screen medium—and 
how it can be harnessed, controlled and directed to meet 
your needs. 

In addition to such Organization Pictures as above—remember we 
can tell the world about your product in Motion Picture The- 
atres, through exclusive, selective Universal Guaranteed Cir- 
culation. 


UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial. Department 


Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universe 
Studios and Laboratories—Universal City, Cal., Fort . N. J. 


Offices: 1600 Broadway ~- - - - - - - New York 
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ComFoRT Is a Potent 
Marvellous Ruri 


To Edward Mott Wooley, writer of business artic 
and student of advertising, COMFORT seemed a migh 
wireless, flashing its message to an invisible market 
to six million people with hearts attuned to its vibration 


He wrote: “COMFORT is deeply imbued with magiiy 
netic warmth, just as some people are. The 
is a vivid personality. It touches the sympathies; ta 


to subscribers in their own language; knows their it 
most thoughts, troubles and ple 
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“Because COMFORT lighte 
their burdens and furnishes th 





New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
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nt Mum for Reaching 
urafarkets of Middle West 


-articedentact their souls demand, it has become an advertising 
| mighiapedum that can reach them as no other periodical 


arket no.” 


Mr. Wooley’s book will soon be off the press. It 
h magia vivid and vital story of America’s invisible mar- 
gazingaiesand of the COMFORT key that so readily unlocks 
S; tale doors and reveals them. 
reir i 
d pla’ ©«=Perhaps the people that make up 
tisinvisible market are prospects for 
wr goods, too. Anyway, why not 
ightentirad the book? We should be pleased 
eS thai send it: free. 
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What To Do 


when you want to accomplish 
a great purpose, is to watch 
the signs of the times. You 
must 


Go Forward 


and the only way to do this is 
to obtain the very best class 
of printing with 


Unsurpassed Service 


that is backed up by intelli- 
gent, successful co-operation 
of men who have made good 
—more than good. 


You need a printing service 
that will bring you business 
of the right kind. If this is 
what you need, talk with the 
specialists in printing 





To 
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Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Telephone 3210 Greeley 
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Increasing Distribution by Setting 
Young America Up in Business 


Cashing In on the “Boys-Like-to-Play-Store” Idea 


By A. D. Albin 


EARLY every mother’s son of 

IN us, back in the days of our 
callow youth, ran a store. Do you 
recall how we set up our em- 
poriums in the family woodshed 
and in which we bartered frog’s 
legs, angle worms, colored sand, 
broken window glass and other 
wares for pins? 

Perhaps a fortunate few of us 
were able to develop our business 
yenture to such a stage where the 
pater permitted us to conduct a 
stand on the corner lot and thus 
to sell lemonade, pop, ice cream 
and peanuts for real honest-to- 
goodness money. Many of the 
geniuses of the present sales 
world got their first merchandis- 
ing experience in this humble 
fashion. 

It remained, however, for the 
California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change to cash in in a practical 
way on this youthful impulse to 
run a store. Realizing that nearly 
all red-blooded boys at one time 
or another get the store fever, the 
Exchange is seizing on this child- 
hood ambition to create new out- 
lets for orange juice and for 
lemonade. It is conducting a reg- 
ular advertising campaign to get 
boys to strengthen its channels 
of distribution. 

The plan is to provide the 
young merchant with a set of 
inexpensive equipment with which 
to conduct a citric juice business. 
For this purpose a standardized 
stand has been prepared. It con- 
sists of a frame, shipped in knock- 
down form, a canvas awning 
with the boy’s own name on it, 
a juice extractor, cap and apron, 
account book and display material. 
Two options are offered. One is 
to buy the outfit complete for 
$3.95 delivered, which is said to 
be the exact cost to the Exchange. 
The other is to secure a bluc- 
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print, formulas and display ma- 
terial free of charge and then 
for the boy to build his own 
stand from blueprint design fur- 
nished. 

This proposition is being offered 
through the medium of advertise- 
ments, appearing in boy’s publica- 
tions. The campaign has been 
timed to open about the period 
that school closes for the summer 
vacation. 


VALUABLE INSTRUCTION FOR 
YOUNGSTERS 

A book of very specific instruc- 
tions is issued to guide the boys 
who set up in the business. It 
tells them how to select their lo- 
cations, the kind of a drink 
to sell, how to make it and 
the cost of doing so. It points 
out how to buy carefully, how 
to keep accounts and how to form 
a company. A lot of advice is 
given on methods of getting busi- 
ness from which the following is 
quoted: 

“The first thing, as we said be- 
fore, is to find a good location for 
your stand. 

“The next thing is to sell good 
drinks, made as we have shown 
you how to make them. 

“The next, and one of the most 
important things, is to be wide 
awake and business-like in ap- 
pearance and in your actions. 

“Always see that the stand 
looks neat and that you look neat. 
Have everything in  ship-shape 
order on top of the stand. Keep 
only clean glasses on the coun- 
ter. 

“When a man comes up and 
asks for a drink, say: ‘Yes, sir,’ 
to him, and give it to him quick- 
ly. When he pays you, if you 
have to make change, make it 
quickly. 

“If he gives you 25 cents after 
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buying one 5-cent drink, count 
back his change this way: say, 
‘Five cents,’ first without putting 
down any change, because that’s 
what he owes you; then put down 
a nickel, adding it to what he 
owes you, and say: ‘Ten cents;’ 
then a dime, saying: ‘Twenty 
cents ;’ then another nickel, say- 
ing: “Twenty-five cents—there you 
are, sir.’ In other words, you 
first say out loud the amount 
he owes you, and then put down 
the coins you owe him, one at a 
time, adding them out loud each 
time until you have added up to 
the amount of the coin he gave 
you.” 

Wise counsel is extended to the 
boy under the caption “Be a stick- 
er.” He is told “not to use the 
stand as a plaything. Try to 
make money with it. If you learn 
to make money now it will be 
easier for you to make money 
when you become a man and get 
into real business. 

“Of course making money isn’t 
the only thing you must do to be 
a success in business, but the 
money you make is one of the 
signs of success. 

“The main thing is to stick to 
your job, whatever it is. The 
trouble with many men is that 
they don’t stick to their job. If 
things don’t come their way at 
once they say, ‘What’s the use?’ 
and start to look for something 
else. Very often they would have 
started making a success if they 
had- only stuck to it one more 
day.” 

There is a principle being un- 
folded in this little campaign 
which should be suggestive to ad- 
vertisers in many other lines. It 
is this: In looking for new dis- 
tributors, it is often advisable to 
get out of the beaten path. The 
accepted dealers in any com- 
modity are solicited to death. A 
new manufacturer entering the 
field can frequently make better 
headway in getting distribution 
by creating a new type of dealer. 
It is sometimes a mistake to be 
satisfied with existing distribu- 
ting machinery. The last word 
has not yet been said on distri- 
bution. The manufacturer who 
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recognizes this and strikes out to 
find new methods may Strike jit 
rich. 

For instance in these wayside 
stands, a lot of developments haye 
taken place recently that the dis. 
tribution authority of five years 
ago did not even dream abou 
The automobile has made it pos- 
sible for a person to open a te. 
freshment stand at some much. 
traveled crossroads. Hundreds 
of these alfresco stands have beep 
opened this year. I know a farm 
woman, whose home happens to 
be located on a busy automobile 
thoroughfare. She put up a little 
stand out in front of the house 
where she sells soft drinks, ice 
cream, fruit, candy and a few 
other articles on Saturday and 
Sunday. Her sales frequently 
run over a hundred dollars for 
the two days. <A few years ago 
who could have anticipated a 
farmer doing a fifty-dollar-a-da 
retail business out in his yard? 
This explains why manufacturers 
must keep their eyes on the ever- 
changing channels of distribution, 


Wales Advertising Company 
Adds Three to Staff 


Webster Wagner, who has been con 
nected at various times with the George 
Batten Company, Inc., Joseph Richards 
Company, Inc., ard Mutual Service Cor 
poration, all New York agencies, has 
joined the Wales Advertising Company, 
New York, as copy director 

Edward H. Putnam, formerly adver 
tising manager of the Scovil Manufae 
turing Company, Waterbury, Conn., has 
also joined this agency. 

4s Conescu, formerly with the 
Tri-Arts Press, New York, has joined 
this agency as production manager. 


W. G. Woodward Appointed 
Advertising Manager 

W. G. Woodward has been appointed 
advertising manager of the New York 
American. He was formerly connected 
with the New York Journal in the ad 
vertising department, and at one time 
was advertising manager of the New 
York Tribune. 


Lieut. Finlay Out of Service 


Jack Finlay, formerly service manager 
of Stavrum, Thompson & Bennett, Ine, 
the Chicago agency, has returned from 
navy service, where he had the rank 
of lieutenant, and is now associate 
with the Erwin & Wasey Company ® 
the same city. 
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Delco Announces New Savings Plan 


Details of Carefully Worked Out Plan Whereby Company Duplicates 
Employees’ Savings 


OLLOWING its Family Week, 
Fiescribed in last week’s issue of 
Punters’ INK, the Dayton En- 
gineering Laboratory Co. contin- 
yed the guide and trip system 
through the plant for its own 
employees, in a “get acquainted” 
week. At the same time its new 
savings plan was announced by 
G. B. McCann, treasurer of the 
company. 

It has many points of difference 
from other plans recently made 
efective in manufacturing com- 
panies. The main details follow: 
1. All employees who have been 
in the employ of the company for 
three months or more, are eligible 
to participation in this plan 
2. The company will establish 
an “Employees’ Saving Fund.” 
Each employee shall have the 
right to pay into this Savings 
Fund each year, an amount not to 
exceed 10 per cent of his wage 
or salary, and in no event shall 
the amount so paid in exceed 
$300 per annum. Payments must 
be made in the amounts of $5 or 
the multiples thereof. 

3. The company will also es- 
tablish an “Employees’ Investment 
Fund” and will pay in such fund 
an amount equal to the total net 
payments made by the employees 
into the Savings Fund. In other 
words, subject to the terms of 
this plan, the company will dupli- 
cate “dollar for dollar” the total 
amount of the employees’ savings. 

4. The company will credit in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum upon all amounts paid 
into the Savings and Investment 
Funds; such interest will accrue 
from the first day of the calendar 
month following such payments 
and will be credited semi-annually 
on the last days of June and De- 
cember of each year. 

5. The Savings and _ Invest- 
ment Funds will be divided into 
yearly classes, that is, a new class 
will be formed each year to be 
designated “Class 1919,” “Class 
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1920,” “Class 1921,” etc., and each 
class will mature five years from 
date of its formation; thus the 
Class of 1919 will mature on De- 
cember 31, 1924, the Class of 1920 
will mature on December 31, 1925, 
etc. 

6. The amounts paid into each 
respective class of the Investment 
Fund by the company will be 
credited over a period of five 


years to the individual employees 


participating in the corresponding 

classes in the Savings Fund, that 

is to say: 

One-fifth thereof will be credited 
one year after the date of the 
respective payments into the 
Savings Fund; 

One-fifth thereof will be credited 
two years after the date of the 
respective payments into the 
Savings Fund; 

One-fifth thereof will be credited 
three years after the date of the 
respective payments into the 
Savings Fund; 

One-fifth thereof will be credited 
four years after the date of the 
respective payments into the 
Savings Fund; 

One-fifth thereof will be credited 
five years after the date of the 
respective payments into the 
Savings Fund. 

7. It is the intention of the 
company to invest and re-invest 
the Investment Fund, preferably 
in the common stock of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, but if 
this is not readily obtainable, then 
in such other securities as in the 
discretion of the Board of Direc- 
tors may seem advisable. 

8. Statements will be rendered 
periodically by the company to 
each employee, showing the status 
of his account in both the Savings 
and Investment Funds. 

9. Upon giving ten days’ pre- 
vious written notice any employee 
will be entitled to withdraw all 
or any part of the amount to his 
credit in both the Savings and 
Investment Funds. Withdrawals 
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must be made in amounts of $5 
or multiples thereof. In case of 
withdrawals the amount so with- 
drawn by the employee shall be 
deducted from his most recent 
payments into the Savings Fund, 
and from the credits in the 
Investment Fund corresponding 
thereto, if any. In addition, he 
shall forfeit the payments made 
by the company into the Invest- 
ment Fund corresponding to the 
payments withdrawn by him from 
the Savings Fund, except to the 
extent that such payments have 
been credited to him in the In- 
vestment Fund, and such for- 
feitures shall be charged against 
his Investment Fund account. 
Such forfeitures, however, shall 
not revert to the corporation but 
shall remain in the Investment 
Fund to be distributed among the 
employees at the maturity of the 
class, as provided in Section “b” 
of paragraph 11 hereof. 

10. In the event of the death 
of an employee, his legal repre- 
sentatives shall be entitled to re- 
ceive immediately, in cash, the 
full amount standing to his credit 
in the Savings Fund plus a like 
amount to be paid from the In- 
vestment Fund. 

11. As previously stated, each 
class will mature five years after 
its formation and at the maturity 
of each class, each employee will 
be entitled: 

(a) to withdraw, in cash, the 
‘otal amount to his credit in the 
Savings Fund; and 

(b) either to withdraw in cash 
to the total amount to his credit 
in the Investment Fund or to re- 
ceive his proportion of all securi- 
ties and cash them in the Invest- 
ment Fund of that class, including 
all forfeitures made by employees 
who have withdrawn money from 
the class during the five-year 
period as provided in paragraph 
9. hereof. 

Each employee’s proportion in 
distribution will be the ratio that 
his total credit in the class bears 
to the total credit of all employees 
in the class at maturity hereof. 
In case of fractional shares ad- 
justments will be made in cash 


INK 


valuing stock at current marke 
prices. 

_12. Should an employee so de. 
sire, he may leave with the com. 
pany all or any portion of th 
amount of cash he is entitled tp 
receive upon the maturity of each 
The company will hol 
such cash subject to his right to 
withdraw upon ten days’ writ. 
ten notice and will credit his 
account with interest thereon, 
semi-annually, at the rate of | 
per cent per annum. Likewise 
should an employee so desire, the 
company will have the stock 
which he receives at the maturity 
of each class transferred to his 
name and hold the certificates in 
safe keeping for his account 
which certificates will be delivered 
to him on demand. 

13. If an employee leaves the 
service of the company of his 
own volition or is dismissed from 
such service, such employee will 
be paid in cash an amount equal 
to the same amount as said em- 
ployee would receive if electing 
to withdraw said savings at that 
time. However, if the employee 
so desires, the company may, in 
its discretion if it determines his 
record to be satisfactory, con- 
tinue such employee as a bene- 
ficiary under this plan to the ex- 
tent that said employee's pay- 
ments to the date of dismissal 
entitle him. 

14. The company shall have the 
right to reinstate any employee 
who shall have lost his member- 
ship in any class if in its judg- 
ment the circumstances surroun¢- 
ing the loss of such membership 
are such as to warrant it. 

15. While the company pro- 
poses the continuance of this plan 
from year to year, the directors 
shall have the right from time to 
time to modify or entirely repeal 
the plan, or to discontinue the 
receiving of payments hereunder, 
either temporarily or permanent- 
ly. However, no modifications 
of this plan shall in any way 
affect the rights of the employees 
hereunder, in so far as they may 
apply. to payments theretofore 
made. 


class. 
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Even Napoleon took advice 
once in awhile 


EASON after season an advertiser had issued 
sets of dealer advertisements for newspaper 
reproduction—and they wouldn’t print. 


> Looked well enough as drawings, in their origi- 
| nal form, but what reduction, poor paper and poor 
printing did to them was a-plenty. 


In other words—they smudged. 


He was in a highly pessimistic frame of mind 
when he called at our office. 


“You artists are all the same,” said he, “you 
never look ahead to the practical side. No matter 
how fine a drawing is, if it will not print when I 
send it out to the trade, it’s of no use to me. I 
want to buy less Art and more common sense.” 


A series of twenty-four dealer drawings were 
produced. What is of greater consequence—they 
PRINTED. 

There is always some one at the artist’s elbow 

to say:—“be careful—remember—that gets halt 
reduction and prints on poor newspaper stock.” 


Even Napoleon took advice once in awhile. 


Wii 
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Part 2 of My Open Letter 
to American Manufacturers 


HIS big specially built and equipped truck from 

the White Automobile Company is one of seven 

that are spreading the light of knowledge in every 
part of the United States through the universal Jan- 
guage of Motion Pictures. 


Each truck is equipped with a standard projection machine, 
field graphophone and Delco System flood lights—effective 
over 10 acres. 
They are mafhtained by the Bureau of Commercial 
Economics—not operated for profit—sustained by vol- 
untary contributions, and by our private funds, and it 
will continue on this basis so long as we live. 
Nearly every civilized government co-operates (officially) 
with the Bureau. Thousands of institutions and industrial 
concerns depend upon it for their industrial and educa 
tional films. 
The newest White Truck has a wonderful itinerary. 
Starting from Cleveland it will stop at every industrial 
plant and in every community from that city to Chicago. 
rs d , 
The Bureau shows pictures to a million people a month 
from its library ef 15 million feet. Not one cent has eve: 
or will ever be accepted for preferential showings or for 
admission fees. 
Industrial Executives: If you have industrial motion 
pictures send them to us. If you realize that the 
world is being revolutionized and that pictures play the 
greatest part—you need a picture. 
Let me give you umprejudiced advice as to what you should 
have. As announced last week the Bureau now enjoys 
the facilities of all Foreign and Domestic Exchanges of the 
Universal Film Mfg. Co., greatly increasing our ability to 
give your message to the world. 
Francis Holley, 


Director Bureau of Commercial Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Gauging the Sentiment Appeal in 
Selling Charity to the Crowd 


The New York Library Book Campaign a Study in Mob Psychology 


By Harry Varley 


OHN FOSTER CARR is the 
| pm who recently stood with 
the megaphone in front of the 
New York Public Library. He 
had the big job of inducing New 
Yorkers and visitors to give 
hooks to soldiers and sailors—the 
right kind of books. 

He says he is not an advertis- 
ing man—but he is—and should 
be. He used every principle of 
publicity, like the man who spoke 

‘yrose” and didn’t know it. He 
tuned New York’s Library steps 
into a gigantic, open air “window 
display.” 

In March, 1918, he was hired, 
commissioned, engaged (what- 
wer they call it) to get books 
for the boys. They had 350 books 
then. By the time this appears 
in Printers’ INK, he will have 
collected more than 700,000. 

In the course of gathering this 
tremendous number of books, he 
saw and heard many things which 
he considered would be of value 
0 advertisers and advertising 


men, 

When he took the position, he 
was confronted with the task of 
getting publicity without an ad- 


vertising appropriation of any 
kind. He should have had one. 
The absence of it made it neces- 
sary for him to go back to primi- 
te methods of advertising—the 
town-crier, direct personal appeal. 
He looked around for a man with 
avoice big enough for megaphone 
purposes. He couldn’t find one 
util he came back to himself. 

With a poster of heroic size 
gven by the American Library 
Association (they simply couldn’t 
awoid using some modern means 
of advertising), with a stand for 
receiving books and armed with 
his trusty megaphone, he com- 
menced to work. Inventing a slo- 
gan, “R-R-R-Rummage Among 
Your Books,” he used it as his 


spoken headline to catch the ears 
of the crowd. Then in short, 
snappy, good natured sentences, he 
invited, cajoled, coaxed, demanded 
and insisted that they “Bring 
Books For The Boys,” never al- 
lowing one speech to run more 
than from two to three minutes. 
He knew that, in his case, and in 
most, brevity is not only the soul 
of wit but of advertising. He 
“got” his crowd in both senses of 
the word. He demanded specific 
action. “Will you bring a book?” 
And they did. 


HOW SPECIFIC DEMANDS BROUGHT 
SPECIFIC RESULTS 


He gives many examples of the 
value of being specific. One day 
he told a human interest story of 
a Doughboy ‘terribly wounded, 
lying in a hospital, suffering un- 
told agony, who had found in a 
copy of “David Copperfield” relief 
from the pain by becoming com- 
pletely absorbed in the story. The 
boy discovered Dickens. After- 
wards he wrote or told that his 
great regret was that the person 
who had donated the book would 
never know how much it had 
meant to him at that crucial time; 
that the intense joy of reading it 
had helped him more than he 
could tell. 

The day after Mr. Carr told 
this story, there was a rush of 
David Copperfields and several 
complete sets of Dickens came in 
directly attributable to the one 
story. 

On another occasion, he used 
the slogan, “Strip your book- 
shelves for the boys.” The next 
day a limousine stopped, the oc- 
cupant, one of New York’s well 
known judges, called Mr. Carrand 
said, “We have followed your in- 
structions literally and _ stripped 
our shelves of everything we 


, thought the boys would like”—and 
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he indicated the car filled with 
books. 

Another lesson for advertising 
men was the fact that the crowds 
of one month would not react to 
the same stimulus as the crowds 
of a previous or future month. 
The events of the times, the gen- 
eral feeling of the public, the tone 
of the newspapers, the status of 
war, the world and the peace con- 
ference—all had their effect and 
had to be considered. This pre- 
sents a real difficulty recognized 
by the creators of magazine adver- 
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and not consider the job done 
That vacant space cries out to the 
passerby to fill it—and from 
actual observation and investiga. 
tion the little trick worked t 
perfection. 

In his big “window display,” 
Mr. Carr used the “pretty girl” 
and the “attraction of motion” jp 
many delightful ways. He would 
station a boy scout or a soldier 
on the top of one of the highest 
buildings in __ sight. Another 
would be on the book platform 
They would “wig wag” signals 
back and forth with 





Mr. Carr actingas 
interpreter to the 
crowds that gathered 
and wondered what 
it was all about. 
He induced Mr 
Falls, the artist, to 
paint posters in full 
view of the people 
This drew big crowds 
and held them. Study- 
ing the range of his 
voice, he found he 
could talk to the peo- 
ple on the top of a 
bus 150 yards away. 
That gave him W 
yards to “make his 








Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


A PYRAMID OF BOOKS—THE “‘CAP-SHEAF”’ 


VACANT TO ATTRACT FURTIIER GIFTS 


tising who prepare to-day copy to 


be used months hence. To be 
most effective, they must look 
ahead, and to the extent of their 
power, foretell the condition of 
the public mind at the time their 
advertisement will appear. Mr. 
Carr working so closely to his 
public, getting immediate response 
(or failing) within a day or two, 
was able to detect and analyze 
certain phases of “crowd psy- 
chology” and govern himself ac- 
cordingly. 

One example of how he used 
this knowledge of people is re- 
vealed in the illustration of the 
pyramid of books shown here.. 
Notice that though there are more 
than enough books to complete 
the pyramid, he leaves a portion 
unfinished so that the people will 
feel the tug of the empty space 


sale” to them and get 
them to hold up their 
hands signifying they 
would “Bring a Book.” 
It is whispered that there was some 
secret understanding between Mr. 
Carr and the traffic cop for it was 
noticed that when the bus occu- 
pants were annoyingly unrespon- 
sive, the bus would be slowed 
down and sometimes held up at 
the crossing when the “GO-GO” 
man had little right to say 
“STOP-STOP.” 

Theodore Roosevelt was a good 
“customer.” He sent all the 
books he could and with them a 
message that Mr. Carr repro- 
duced and distributed broadcast. 
After that he sent his personal 
check for more books. 


ALWAYS LEFT 


PROPS IN LIEU OF ADVERTISING 


Like many other semi-public 
officials in this class of work, Mr. 
Carr was compelled to depend 
upon the kindness of many people 
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yee. Most of the agencies invariably place 

Soldier MoToR at the head of the list when plan- 

~. ning an advertising campaign in the class pub- 

atform lications for the manufacturer of a motor car, 

‘eo motor truck or accessory. 

’ wit . . . . . 

— This consistent recognition of supremacy 1s 

thered based on a definite knowledge of the results 


which may be obtained through the adver- 
tising columns of the livest industry’s leading 
magazine. 


The persistent use of space in MoToR is 
known to have been a prominent factor in the 
building of hundreds of the more pronounced 
automobile advertising successes. For this 
reason agencies in general make MoToR the 
pivot of their plans. 

MoToR today dominates the automobile 
magazine field. It is motordom’s important 
medium. Larger circulation, broader in- 
fluence, greater power—these three factors 
are responsible for MoToR’s world-wide 


prestige. 


MoToR’s present efforts portend still greater 
achievements. Watch MoToR grow! 


ofoOR 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF MOTORING 


Detroit, Mich. 119 West 40th St. Chicago, Ills. 
1408 Kresge Bldg. New York, N. Y. 326 W. Madison St. 


MoToR sells more copies per issue on the news- 
stands than all other automobile publications combined 
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for whatever publicity he re- 
ceived. He obtained the co- 
operation of the “news-weekly” 
departments of the movies by 
giving them something that was 
interesting and human enough to 
appeal to the patrons of the 
theatres. Press notices of his 
work came because he gave the 
newspapers news—throbbing with 
the real thing in “heart interest” 
—or the humorous or the ludi- 
crous; as when he told of receiv- 
ing books for wounded soldiers 
the titles of which were: “The 
Art of Embalming”; “How to 
Dress a Doll”; “The Under- 
takers’ Review”; “Holy Dying”; 
“New York Social Register for 
1905” and “Lina Cavalieri’s Se- 
crets of Beauty.” 

The pity of it is that the mes- 
sage to be transmitted, the work 
to be done should have been 
limited to the personal appeal by 
word of mouth. Giving Mr. Carr 
full acknowledgment of his splen- 
did achievement in collecting this 
large quantity of books, we can- 
not help but wonder what he 
would have accomplished had he 
been given an adequate appropria- 
tion for advertising in news- 
papers and tying up with his big 
“window display.” 

Certainly it would have been 
more econgmical if one considers 
the Library steps in terms of 
“space value” and attempts to 
compute the “rent” that should 
have been paid; the time of Mr. 
Carr, the twenty-five soldiers, 
captain and lieutenant detailed to 
assist him and the hundred-and- 
one extras that fifteen months’ 
work brought with it. 

If advertising had only short- 
ened the time of collecting the 
700,000 books by six months, it 
would have paid for itself in 
money—and more than all in the 
inestimable happiness that would 
have been given to thousands of 
lonely, homesick or wounded sol- 
diers when they needed it most. 


New Name for Agency 
Johnson, Read & Company is the new 


mm name of the Turner 
Company, of Chicago. 
eame effective June 9. 


Advertising 
The change be- 
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Old Postage Rates Become Fi. 
fective July 1 


On July 1 the country reverts to the 
former first-class postage rates, Pur. 
chases now made of stamped envelopes, 
postage stamps and postal cards should 
»e regulated accordingly. The Tates in 
force on and after that date will be: 
First-class letter postage two cents and 
postal cards one cent. 

The Post Office Department at Wash. 
ington has sent out the following ry. 
ings: 

“‘Postmasters shall redeem from th 
public all unused and undamaged No, 9 
and No. 10-—two cent cards and three 
cent stamped envelopes, printed or gp. 
printed, at full aoe Provided they 
are convinced such cards and envelopes 
are presented by the original purchasers 

Siieciasasbeve shall furnish in «& 
change for such cards and envelope 
postage stamps, postal cards, or stamped 
envelopes of other denominations or ye 
rieties to be selected by the owner, or 
may apply them in payment or part 
payment for two cent special request 
envelopes. 

“No postal cards nor stamped envel. 
opes shall be redeemed from the public 
in cash. 

“The public will be allowed one 
month from July 1 in which to present 
their two cent cards and three cent en. 
velopes for exchange at full value. Af 
ter the expiration of that time postage 
value only shall be allowed for the en- 
velopes and three-fourths of postage 
value for the cards.” 

This does not include two cent postal 
cards and three cent stamped envelopes 
which have been spoiled in printing or 
addressing, such stamped paper being 
redeemable only at postage value as to 
envelopes, and 75 per cent of their 
value as to postal cards 

Three cent adhesive postage stamps 
cannot be redeemed under this ruling 
but may be used on future mailings ot 
all classes requiring stamps to the 
amount of three cents or more. 


Major Sholes With Edison 
Storage Battery Company 


Major Charles E. Sholes has been 
elected vice-president and general sales 
manager of the Edison Storage Battery 
Company, East Orange, N. J. Major 
Sholes succeeds Harrison G. Thompson, 
who has resigned to organize and com 
duct the Transportation Engineering 
Corporation of New York. 

During the war Major Sholes served 
in the Ordnance Department, first a 
Chief of the Chemical Branch and later 
as army representative to the War In 
dustries Board 


“The Ford News” Appoints 
Western Representative 
resentative 


George V. Carroll has been appointed 
Western manager and advertising repre 
sentative of The Ford News of 
Island City, with offices in Chicago. 
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Sar a doughboy when he saw Tur 
Lapies’ Home JourNav’s painting 
of the great battle of Belleau Wood. 
“That’s where I stood when I was 
shot by a Hun.”’ 


CT TT CT CT 





‘Every detail of that picture is 
absolutely correct,” said Colonel 
Olmsted, the Chief of Staff of the 
Fighting 27th Division, as he looked 
at the picture of ‘‘Smashing the 
Hindenburg Line.’’ 


CORES 








[vs exactly the way it happened,’ 
said an officer. 
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O MAN knows real fighting better when ff 
he sees it than does General O’ Ryan, the 
Major-General of the Fighting 27th Division. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
TWENTY-SEVENTH DrviIsion 
Unitep STATES ARMY 


May 2, 1919. 


Dear Mr. Schoonover;= 


I have looked over your picture "Smashing 
the Hindenberg Line" which is to be reproduced in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, and I am much pleased that 
some of the deeds of the 27th Division are to be 
thus depicted. 


~ S001 - 100) = S00) ~ S00) ~ 000) ~ SENT + S00, ~ TON) ~ SEET + O00) 108) + Oh 


We are all so interested and enthusiastic 
about the pictures that we are auxious to help in 
every way possible, because the enterprise of The 
Curtis Publishing Company in presenting the deeds 
of our doughboys in this form makes it possible for 
all to obtain and preserve an accurate and artistic 
record of achievement. 


WF Wb 


F. O' Ryan, 
Major General. 
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sé 
VWheacuneut. paintings,”’’ says General Barnett, the head 
of the Marines ;““might have been painted on the spot.’’ 


Parvates and officers everywhere are accepting Tur 
Lapirs’ Home Journau’s souvenir paintings as the most 
accurate records of the war. 
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A. B. C. 
on More Substantial 
Footing 


Report of Directors to Convention 
Now in Session in Chicago In- 
dicates Progress—All Audits Now 
on a Twelve-Month Basis—En- 
couraging Financial Report 


HE report of the board of di- 

rectors of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, to be submitted to the 
annual convention of that organi- 
zation in Chicago on June 19 and 
20, will announce that for the first 
time in the history of the Bureau 
all audits are on a twelve-month 
basis. 

“Five years ago,” says the re- 
port, “the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations was a hope. Three years 
ago it was an experiment. One 
year ago we were on the threshold 
of achievement, and to-day we feel 
we can confidently come before 
you and say our bureau is an es- 
tablished institution.” 

A number of proposed revisions 
to the Bureau’s by-laws and rules 
and regulations will be submitted 
to the convention. These contain 
no radical departures, but simply 
clarify and comply with necessary 
legal requirements. Definite and 
substantial advances have been 
made in these rules and regula- 
tions. The directors feel that if 
they are adopted and applied as 
proposed, advertisers will be in 
better .position than ever before, 
clearly to analyze circulation and 
to place their appropriations upon 
a sourid commercial basis. 

“It may be,” the directors say, 
“that some publishers and some 
advertisers feel that the Bureau 
has not yet gone far enough in es- 
tablishing drastic rules. However, 
a moment’s consideration of the 
substantial advances made during 
the five years of the Bureau’s ex- 
istence should give confidence that 
further advances will be made in 
the future. 

“That we have made very sub- 
stantial advances in many direc- 
tions is evidenced by the recent ac- 
tion of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. For many years 


the Association of National Ad 
vertisers has consi i 
tion of tiscalation nal —_ 

li ification 
problem as one of the most impor- 
tant concerning organizations of 
advertisers and publishers, It has 
watched the progress of the Bu- 
reau with intense interest, and 
among its leaders were those who 
hoped that the Bureau eventually 
would be the final solution of this 
problem. 

“There were those in the asso- 
ciation who were skeptical and 
very critical—and investigations 
were made as to the workings of 
the Bureau. We are glad to re- 
port that within the last month the 
A. N. A. decided that all efforts 
hereafter in the way of circulation 
verification on its part should be 
abandoned. No publishers here- 
after will secure the official ep- 
dorsement of the Association of 
National Advertisers — except 
through such statements and ay- 
dits as are rendered by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations.” 

During the year the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations has released 
1,113 audits, which is an average 
of 92 audits per month as com- 
pared with an average of 78 audits 
per month last year and an aver- 
age of 54 audits per month in 
1917. 

The report of the auditing firm 
that has gone over the bureau's 
accounts shows a balance of $35, 
944.77 available for service to 
members. The bureau's earnings 
for the fiscal year exceeded its ex- 
penses by $9,022.12. Despite the 
trying conditions in the publishing 
business during,the year, the bu- 
reau shows a net gain in member- 
ship. of twenty-four, numbering 
1,294 against 1,270 a year ago. 
During the year twenty-three were 
dropped from membership and 
this list was further decreased 
through consolidations and other 
changes. 


Henry Elliott Bowen, a New York 
advertising man of long experience, died 
at his home in Plainfield, N. J., o 
June 15, aged 74 years. For twenty 
years prior to 1915 he was connect 
with the advertising department of the 
New York Herald. He was the eldest 
son of Henry C. Bowen, founder of the 
Independent. 
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The Arrival of the Super-Want-Ad 


A Time-Saving Development—Results Are Aimed At Which the Usual 
“Classified” Could Not Accomplish 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


AS I have gone through the 
fi newspapers and trade jour- 
nals of late I have been impressed 
with the fact that we Americans 
are developing a new type of want 
ad, a super-want ad. It seems as 
though, as business men, we had 
just awakened to the fact that 
that there may be business truth 
as well as spiritual truth in the 
Scriptural injunctions, “Ask and 
ye shall receive” and “Seek and ye 
shall find.” Certainly the new 
type of want ad seems to be writ- 
ten and placed in the spirit of these 
two injunctions. 

I say “placed” because it is the 
mediums in which they appear and 
the positions in those mediums that 
provide part of the novelty. For 
our new super-want ads have noth- 
ing to do with the want-ad pages; 
they have outgrown the classified 
sections in both space and spirit. 

As for space, some of them are 
full-page size. The advertisement 
of the Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe 
Co., reproduced on page 78, is an 
example, and there have been sev- 
eral other such gigantic want ads 
in the newspapers and trade and 
class publications during the past 
few months. Others are half and 
quarter-page size, and so on down 
to two or three inches single or 
double column. 

But it is in their spirit that these 
new want ads are remarkable. It 
seems as though business men 
eyerywhere had suddenly awak- 
ened to the fact that when they 
want anything the obvious thing 
for them to do is to ask for it. 
And where more naturally than 
through the news columns of the 
daily papers or the newspapers of 
their trade or profession? 

Just as we have found that life 
is too short to depend wholly on 
personal spoken salesmanship to 
establish distribution when there 
is available a quick-acting force 
like advertising, so we seem sud- 


denly to have realized that the old 


word-of-mouth method of finding 
men, money or whatever it is we 
want is too slow. And so now, 
instead of depending entirely on 
talking and telephoning and writ- 
ing around to our friends and ac- 
quaintances, a long-drawn-out and 
frequently unsatisfactory process, 
we write out our wants and have 
them so placed and’ displayed in 
the papers that everyone may see. 
Literally, we are asking the world 
for what we-want, and I happen 
to know that in many cases we 
are getting it, and getting it quick- 
ly and cheaply. 


ADVERTISED FOR A FACTORY 


They are interesting, the things 
we are asking for in these new 
want ads. I have on my desk 
a newspaper advertisement headed 
“Silk Factory.Wanted.” The ad- 
vertiser goes on to say that he 
will purchase or rent a fully 
equipped broad-silk factory of 
from 100 to 300 looms, within 
twenty miles of New York. In 
answer to a letter of inquiry as 
to the effectiveness of this adver- 
tisement, the advertiser replied 
that he “got results” in the way 
of offerings. 

Another advertisement, also 
from a newspaper, a display ad- 
vertisement, four inches, double 
column, bears the heading “Want- 
ed $50,000.” A sub-head explains 
that this sum is wanted “to ex- 
pand a going and profitable busi- 
ness,” and the copy goes on to 
say : 


Company capitalized for $30,000, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of chemicals, 
wishes to reorganize and obtain $50,000 
to develop the sale of two of its prod- 
ucts, for which there is a large public 
demand. The new capital will be used 
entirely for advertising, which, of 
course, will enhance the value of the 
property. 

This company has been incorporated 
for one year and in this period the sales 
have amounted to about $200,000; with 
practically no advertising expenditure. 
The quick assets in merchandise, ma- 
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chinery and accounts receivable amount 
to more than $50,000. 

e prefer to associate with a man 
who can take an active personal interest 
in the proposition, although this is not 
necessary. 

We can show attractive possibilities 
to the right person and will either sell 
a half interest in the business or bor- 
row the money, with some stock as a 
bonus, and guarantee to invest the new 
money in advertising. 


I quote this whole advertisement 
because it so well illustrates the 
frankness and detail with which 
the new super-want ad goes into 
the advertiser's wants and the why 
and wherefore of them. 

This advertisement, I found up- 
on inquiry, appeared twice in two 
New York papers and brought 
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A SHORT CUT TO GET WORKERS IS AFFORDED BY THIS 
PAGE ADVERTISEMENT IN NEWSPAPERS 


forty-eight replies. Says the man 
behind the advertisement, who, by 
the way, was an advertising agent 
acting for one of his clients: 


All replies, so far as I was able to 
judge, were from people who had the 
required amount of money and were 
willing to invest it if the opportunity 
was to their liking. I estimate that 
there were about ten different people 
with whom we could have done busi- 
ness, had not the plans of our client 
undergone a change. 


INK 


Certainly a want ad for $50,000 
that. will draw ten times that 
amount is wonderfully effective. 

The next one on the pile of ney. 
spirit want ads before me on the 
desk is one already referred to 
in the Schoolmaster’s, Classroom 
several weeks ago, a full-page ad. 
vertisement in The Continent, a 
Presbyterian publication. This ad. 
vertisement is headed “Wanted— 
An Industrial Chemist.” In half 
a dozen well-written paragraphs 
the copy goes on to,explain that 
a certain Christian college in In. 
dia needs an industrial chemist, 
a young man of Christian training, 
who is willing to devote himself 
to teaching chemistry and Chris- 
tianity in this Far 
Eastern country. 

Truly, a hundred- 
dollar want ad fora 
Christian missionary 
is a remarkable sign 
of the times! Thelat- 
est information avail- 
able is that the ad- 
vertisement developed 
several promising can- 
didates who were be- 
ing considered. 

Laying aside the 
missionary want ad, 
we come to a full 
page want ad appear- 
ing in a Baltimore 
newspaper for a fac- 
tory building fora lo 
cal refrigerator man- 
ufacturer. It is true 
that this advertise- 
ment is partly a sales 
advertisement to capi- 
talize the growth of 
the business, the 
lower part of the 
page being given over 
to pictures and de- 
scriptions of the various types 
of refrigerators put out by this 
concern, But after telling what 
one wants—and this advertisement 
does explain in detail— 

“What We Need” in a new and 
larger factory building” 

it is not violating the spirit of 
such a want ad to explain why 
a larger factory is needed, even 
to showing the reason in pictures 
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Splendid Progress of a Splendid Paper 





The aii» Sun. 


New York’s Great Morning Paper 


Some interesting advertising gains in 
MAY 

1919 1918 GAIN 
43,056 105,122 
102,267 40,261 62,006 

41,375 27,351 
Men’s Furnishings... 15,154 10,885 4,269 
Women’s Spec. Shops 10,342 6,425 3,917 
8,360 2,524 
8,090 4,319 3,771 
Food Stuffs ......... 7,406 ,1579 5,827 
Other Classifications... 212,293 163,064 49,229 








319,324 264,016 


Buy Sun space. It is the best in the market. 


Circulation and Advertising are rising steadily. 


Read and advertise in 


The ages Sun. 


New York’s Great Morning Paper 
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with prices. It is still in effect a 
want ad. 

The fact is, display want ads 
for buildings are becoming quite 
common now, and they are not 
confined to the real-estate pages, 
either. They appear often in the 
least expected places. 

Another tendency which you 
have probably noticed is for ad- 
vertising agencies and publishers 
to advertise in display want ads, 
sometimes of considerable size, on 
account of their clients or custom- 
ers for new things to manufac- 
ture, capital for expansion (as il- 
lustrated in the $50,000 advertise- 
ment), big men for important ex- 
ecutive positions, or whatever else 
the client or customer needs. 


A PRODUCT TO MANUFAC- 
TURE 


WANTED: 


One excellent example of the 
effectiveness of this type of want 
ad was one occupying a full page 
in Printers’ Ink a few months 
back, in which a New York adver- 
tising agency offered $1,000, on 
behalf of one of its clients, for 
the best idea of something for the 
client to manufacture. This ad- 
vertisement appeared following 
the signing of the armistice, the 
ending of the war leaving the 
business without a suitable prod- 
uct to manufacture. I am _ in- 
formed that this advertisement 
brought 150 suggestions, many of 
which had considerable merit, and 
one of which was ideally suited to 
this manufacturer’s needs. This 
agent’s client obtained in about 
three weeks a new, ready-to-make 
product that he probably never 
would have stumbled onto had he 
depended on the usual methods. 
It was a most economical adver- 
tisement, because instead of floun- 
dering around for months looking 
for a product and then spending 
more months and many hundreds 
of dollars in developing it, mean- 
while perhaps losing his organiza- 
tion, or, at any rate, sinking thou- 
sands of dollars in pay-roll and 
overhead charges while he looked, 
this manufacturer was able to 
turn at once to a promising new 
product that was ready to manu- 
facture and sell. 


INK 


Another similar advertisement 
publisher and occupying a full page 
in one of the business papers and 
a goodly space in several news- 
papers, reads: “Wanted—To Buy 
a Business,” and it explains— 


We have a customer who wishes to 
extend his activities, and has asked ys 
to find a growing business for his in. 
vestment. 

Perhaps you know of some trustee 
widow or man wishing to retire, who 
has a business of the kind sought. 

_ No oil-well, real-estate, mining, mov- 
ing-picture or get-rich-quick venture 
need apply. 

A first-class specialty in the hardware 
grocery or sellebaneds field would be 
especially attractive, particularly if this 
specialty has succeeded without adver. 
tising and has shown natural growth 
and increasing repeat orders. 

Such a business, if successful (even 
with a limited distribution), would re. 
spond surely to national advertising and 
intensive selling methods. 


There is more, but enough has 
been quoted to illustrate the defi- 
niteness and the spirit of this-is- 
what - I - want - do-you-happen-to- 
have-it? that is noticeable in the 
new want ad. This particular 
want ad pulled about 500 replies, 
I am informed, “fifty of which 
were very much worth while.” 

I do not mean to say, of course, 
that such advertisements have not 
been run before, because, of 
course, they have. But it certainly 
is true that their use is increasing 
rapidly; that now instead of occa- 
sional instances, this type of want 
ad is growing to be quite the usual 
thing. Seldom a day passes that 
an observant reader will not run 
across one or more in the news- 
papers and trade journals. 


WHEREIN THE ADS DIFFER FROM THE 
OLD STYLE 


One of the chief characteristics 
of these new super-want ads is, 
as hinted before, their definiteness. 
Men have begun to learn two 
things: That it doesn’t pay to save 
words in getting across their wants 
any more than it is economy to 
use a ten-word telegram for a 
message that requires fourteen 
words to convey clearly; and that 
it is not the volume but the quality 
of replies that counts. 

As a good illustration of quan- 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Selling the 
Silent Partner 


The farm woman is the silent partner in the farm indus- 
trial concern. 

She not only buys most of the merchandise used in farm 
homes, but her influence is felt in every decision on an im- 
portant purchase of farm machinery or other products used 
on the farm. 

Convince her that your tractor will bring about better living 
on the farm, and the tractor is already half sold. Prove to 
her that your milking machine will help keep the boys on the 
farm, and you have paved the way for a speedy sale. 


Unconvinced, she is a stumbling block in the path of any 
salesman who must transact important business with her hus- 
band. Convinced, she is the strongest advocate of buying 
progress on the farm. 

There is only one publication which is edited exclusively for 
farm women; only one publication through which advertisers 
can talk to an audtence made up exclusively of farm women. 
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A WOMANS FARM JOURNAL 
ST.PAUL.MINN 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


astern Representative: 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Fourth Ave., 
New York City 


Western Representatives : 
Standard Farm Papers. Inc., 
1341 Conway Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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i) Riis American Red Cross has ap- 
pointed a publishing organization 
with full authority and responsibility 
to manage and operate The Red Cross 
Magazine. 


The handling of the magazine heretofore 
has been divided between the Publishing 
Committee and the National Organization, 
the latter having full charge of circulation 
work. Under the new arrangement, powers 
heretofore scattered are centralized in an or- 
ganization of men of experience in editing 
and publishing magazines. Their authority 
extends to every department. It includes the 
direct getting and renewing of subscriptions, 
—in this the publishers will have the valuable 
assistance of the Red Cross chapters and 
Junior organizations working under the di- 
rection of the magazine organization. 


Application for membership in the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations has been made. 
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The publishing organization consists of: 


JOHN S. ‘PHILLIPS—Epiror anpD PUBLISHER. 
For two years Mr. Phillips has been a member of the 
Publishing Committee and Editor of the magazine. He 
is well known in the trade as one of the founders of 
McClure’s Magazine and its Manager to 1906, when he 
purchased the newly-named American Magazine and 
started it on its upward career of success. 


On the editorial side Mr. Phillips has as his associates 
‘GILMAN HALL, of large magazine experience, and 
E.C. RIEDEL, formerly of Good Housekeeping, one of 
the ablest of the younger Art Editors. 


MAJOR GUY T. VISKNISKKI—Business MAn- 
AGER. Founder, organizer, and until his return from 
France, Officer in Charge of “The Stars and Stripes,” the 
oficial newspaper of the A. E. F. 


J. WALKER McSPADDEN—Circutation Man- 
acer. Former Business Manager “Travel” and “House 
and Garden,” Chief of Mail Order Department, The 
University Society, Inc., Advertising Manager National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 


A. EUGENE BOLLES—Abpvertisinc MANAGER. 
He has ably conducted the Advertising Department for 
the past two years. He is assisted by COLE & FREER 
as representatives in the West, with offices in Chicago and 


Cleveland, and by J. T. EMERY and E. E. PHILLIPS 
in the Eastern territory. 

Beginning with the September Number (closing 
July 15th), the flat magazine size will be adopted. 
The page type size is 7x 104,” (429 agate lines) in 
three columns 214” x 143 lines each. 

The advertising rate, in effect at once, is $3 a line flat, 
based on a net paid circulation guarantee of 750,000—a 
hase rate of four-tenths of a cent per line per thousand 


circulation. 
THE RED CROSS MAGAZINE 
124 East 28th Street New York City 
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CULF REFINING COMPANY 
THAT GOOD GULF CASOLINE' 
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As ‘you walk down Main Street in your town notice | 


‘how the big concerns are coming to use Oplex Signs. 
“3 Many use them to tie their national advertising to the 


dealer’s door. by showing their trademarks exactly Bi: 


reproduced in raised Oplex characters. 


Others because Oplex Signs—raised, white glass letters 
on a dark background—are perfect day “= as well as 
brilliant slookfie’ signs. 


‘ Still others. choose them for the distinctivenediint de- 
‘sign, that ‘‘atmosphere’’ of quality other aigne hee, 


‘We think that if you just realized the advertising pos- 
sibilities of Oplex Signs you would use them, too. 


Won't you let us tell yon about them; and send You a 
sketch showing how your sign will look? ; 


a ‘The Flexlume Sign Co. tm 6 Naeem 
Pacific Coast Distributors Canadian Distributors 
The Flexlume Sign Co., Lid ae 
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tity versus quality of returns, I 
once advertised for a furnished 
room in Boston and got 143 re- 
plies from a single insertion, not 
one of which interested me in the 
dightest, because none was from 
the section of the city in which 
| wanted to live! The ad was 
money thrown away. But I saw 
the point and the following week 

inserted an advertisement for a 
furnished room “in a private home 
on Beacon Hill between Beacon 
and Pinkney Streets.” I received 
just three replies, but one of them 
was just what I wanted, so the 

id. 

se this incident because it 
so well illustrates the new atti- 
tude toward want ads. As in the 
case of the business-wanted adver- 
tisement, just quoted, where it says 
"No oil-well, real-estate, mining, 
moving-picture or get-rich-quick 
yenture need apply,” the new want 
ads are often as specific as to what 
isnot wanted as to what is. Every 
effort is made to eliminate volume 
and confine the answers to “Bea- 
con Hill between Beacon and 
Pinkney Streets,” so to speak. 

Another page want ad from a 
business publication puts the fence 
up right in the heading, thus, 
“Wanted—a product or line of 
products to sell to the drug trade. 
Note that this advertisement does 
not specify a drug product, but 
one to sell to the drug trade, thus 
allowing a certain latitude that 
might develop some specialty that 
never before had been considered 
as a drug-store proposition. 

Another three-inch double-col- 
umn display want ad from the 
New York newspapers carries the 
heading “Capable Salesman Want- 
ed in Pittsburgh.” This heads off 
any man who is not willing to 
go to Pittsburgh. Note also the 
definiteness with which this adver- 
tisement states the qualities de- 
sired : 

The man should be 32 or thereabouts 
(not over 40); have an active mind, 
enthusiasm, energy, stick-to-itive-ness 
and good health. A good command of 
English and a clear voice are also nec- 
essary. 


Another modern want ad for an 
executive which recently appeared 


in a news page of one of the New 
York newspapers took the space 
to quote a rather long paragraph 
from an article by Charles M. 
Schwab, in which he describes 
the type of man who is likely 
to be successful. The ad went 
on to say in effect that “that is 
the type of man we want.” Thus 
is the haphazardness disappearing 
from the want ads of the new 
type. Men have learned that it 
is better to get one or two prom- 
ising replies than fifty that have 
to be sifted. 

One of. the most interesting 
phases of the new want ad is 
the importance the advertisers are 
paying to “position.” Not infre- 
quently they are buying “top of 
column next to reading,” and even 
“island position” for an advertise- 
ment that can be of interest to 
only a dozen or two readers of 
the publication at most. But they 
have come to appreciate that these 
dozen or two readers must see 
the advertisement if it is to be 
effective. And in the case of ad- 
vertisements for high-grade execu- 
tives, sales managers and the like, 
the want-ad page is being shunned, 
for the men thése advertisers want 
to reach are men who are not 
looking for jobs. 


REVERSING THE APPEAL IN HELP- 
WANTED COPY 


Perhaps one of the most strik- 
ing examples of the new applica- 
tion of display space and methods 
for want-ad purposes is the full- 
page newspaper advertisement of 


the Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe 


Company. This company is lo- 
cated in a small Connecticut town 
and the labor problem is acute. 
The town itself cannot supply the 
necessary volume of labor, and 
the surrounding towns have been 
combed over and over and over. 
The president of this company 
reported to his advertising agent 
that his factory was considerably 
undermanned. He stated that, al- 
though the active people at the 
p.ant were making some effort, 
along conventional lines, to secure 
labor, that in his opinion some 
very radical treatment was neces- 
sary. An interview was held, and 
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it was quite apparent that time was 
a more important element than 
efficiency. That is to say, it was 
not worth while to “fuss around” 
to see which way might be the 
most economical. It was not worth 
while to run some test ads to see 
which would pay best. The point 
was to accomplish the job quickly. 

And so a new type of want ad 
was decided on and worked out, 
based not on “what we want” but 
on “what you get.” It was made 
almost as alluring as a summer- 
resort advertisement! This copy 
was run in full-page space in five 
or six metropolitan newspapers, 
including New York and Boston 
papers of large popular circula- 
tion. A coupon was included in 
the advertisement and first-class 
follow-up printed matter was sup- 
plied. This printed matter had as 
its object the selling to the in- 
quirer of a job at Beacon Falls. 
This printed matter showed, pic- 
torially, the features of the plant 
and of the village, and the appli- 
cant was told about the facilities 
that were offered in Beacon Falls 
for living. 

I cannot quote actual figures of 
results, but I am told that the 
campaign accomplished the result 
sought. 

Another example of the new 
idea in want ads is the Loton H. 
Slawson Company advertisement, 
which was the subject of an article 
in the May 15 issue of Printers’ 
Ink. This was not what is con- 
ventionally regarded as a want ad. 
But it has applied the want-ad 
principle to an old advertising 
problem, and has done it so well 
that it is worth studying. This 
advertisement occupied a_ full 
newspaper page. 

I have before me many other 
examples of new-style want ads, 


but enough have been mentioned, 


I believe, to bring out the fact 
that business men are at last awak- 
ening to the obviousness of asking 
for what they want through the 
news pages of the daily news- 
papers and the advertising pages 
of their trade publications. The 
want ad is undoubtedly the oldest 
of all forms of advertising, but, 
strange to say, it has been only 


INK 


within the past few years—par- 
ticularly the past three or four 
—that we have begun to appre- 
ciate its effectiveness when used 
in a commanding, not to say dom- 
inating, way. 

All this is not, of course, any 
reflection on the classified want 
ad. That has and always will haye 
its own important place in the 
scheme of things; the super-want 
ad begins where the classified ad 
leaves off. 

As to the cause for this new 
appreciation of the want-ad prin- 
ciple, it would seem as though it 
has been brought about by the 
war. During the war period quick 
action was necessary in gathering 
materials, building up organiza- 
tions, obtaining manufacturing 
space and in solving like prob- 
lems. Old methods were found 
too slow. It seems to have dawned 
on us all at once that we could 
get quick action by applying dis- 
play principles and what might be 
called “news position” to the want 
ad, and out of this conviction has 
grown the new super-want ad. It 
will be well for the advertising 
fraternity to study this new de- 
velopment, for agencies and adver- 
tising managers alike are going to 
be called on more and more, | 
believe, to utilize this newer super- 
want ad to solve many of the 
problems confronting business. 


Major FitzGerald Joins Frow- 
ert Staff 


Henry C. D. FitzGerald has returned 
to New York after four years active 
service in Belgium and France with the 
British Royal Field Artillery. He has 
resumed his connection with the Perci- 
val K. Frowert Company, Inc., and is 
in charge of the production department. 

“Major FitzGerald was for some years 
with the Frank Presbrey Company. He 
fought in the Boer War in 1900-01, 
where he was wounded. In the late war 
in Europe he was wounded twice and 
gassed twice. 


Joseph Lowell With “Coal 
Age” 

Joseph Lowell has joined the advertis 
ing service department of Coal Age, 
New York. Mr. Lowell is a graduate 
engineer who has had considerable Gov- 
ernment experience, having ‘served in 
an inspection capacity for both the Fuel 
Administration and the Ordnance De 
partment. 
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_domination and elasticity 


If you want a medium which domi- 
nates from the standpoint of influ- 
ence, of world-wide force, the news- 
paper is that medium. 


If you want a medium that domi- 
nates from the standpoint of circu- 
lation—both concentrated and na- 
tional—the newspaper is that me- 
dium. 


If you want a medium that is elas- 
tic, flexible, one that you may con- 
fine to your channels of distribu- 
tion, one that may be applied with 
equal force simultaneously or at in- 
tervals, over much or little terri- 
tory, adjacent or distant, that me- 
dium is the daily newspaper. 

If you want the only advertising 
medium which is an absolute neces- 
sity to modern civilization, the 
newspaper is that medium. 


Newspapers are a great institution, 
a formidable unit, so elastic as to 
be at once world-wide or sectional. 


What a privilege that a medium of 
such incomparable qualities is avail- 
able to increase your sales. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York 
Chicago 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Kansas City 


San Francisco 














Raise Subscription Rates to Meet 
Added Zone Charges 


Business Papers Compelled to Seek Added Revenue from Subscribers 


HE Associated Business Pa- 

pers, Inc., has sent out a ques- 
tionnaire among business paper 
publishers to determine what ac- 
tion, if any, is to be taken to coun- 
teract the éffect of the increased 
postal rates on second-class mail 
that become effective July 1. Out 
of eighty-eight papers heard from, 
fifty-three have decided upon ad- 
vances in subscription rates. 

The list of publications that 
have made reply is given here- 
with, subdivided as accurately as 
possible according to the methods 
determined upon to make the in- 
creased revenue effective. 


TWO ZONES 


American Machinist, New York. 
Will charge $1 additional west of the 
Mississippi River, effective July 1. 

Drygoodsman, St. Louis. Will add 
$1 to subscri _ a beyond the 6th 
zone, effective July 

Iron Age, New York Will charge $1 
extra ” the 7th and 8th zones, effective 
July 1. 

Novelty News, Chicago. Two zone 
basis will be adopted in the fall. De- 
tails to be announced later. 

Power Plant Engineering, Chicago. 

Will charge $1.50 in first five zones, and 
fi in 6th, 7th and 8th zones, effective 
uly 1. 
Shoe and Leather Reporter, Boston. 
Will put in two zones east and west 
of the Mississippi River. Date and 
rates not decided. 

Shoe Retailer, Boston. Will put in 
two zones east and west of the Mis- 
sissippt River. Date and rates not 
decided. 

Testile World Journal, Boston. Will 
charge $1 extra wag of the Mississippi 
River, effective July 

Trade Outlook, Louisville. Two zone 
rates, effective July 1, details undecided. 


THREE ZONES 


Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer, 
New York. Expects to adopt zone rates, 
on three zone system. Details not yet 
announced. 

Dry Goods Economist, New York. 
Will charge $6 east of Mississippi River; 
west of the river and east of Idaho, 
Utah and Arizena, $6.50; other West- 
ern territory, $7. 


FIVE ZONES 


Pottery, Glass and Brass Salesman, 
— York. Will charge for zones , 
, $2; zone 3, $2.25; zones 4 and 5 
$2502 zones 6 and 7, $2.75; zone 8, 
$3; effective June 1. 


EIGHT ZONES 


Belting, Cement Mill and Quarry, Con. 

crete Products, Electrical Review, Ey 
gineering World and Highway En 
neer and Contractor, all Chicago ~ 4 
lications, will put in complete zone 
system, adding amount -of extra post- 
age on each subscription for each zone, 
Zone postage will be figured in ad. 
vance based on averaged weight of 
publication, effective July 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Black Diamond, Chicago. Has made 
a flat increase of $1 for the time being. 
Further changes may be taken up later, 

Building Management, Chicago. Will 
adopt two or three zones, effective 
January 1. 

Concrete, Detroit. Has not changed 
subscription rate but has made it 
“f. o. b. Detroit,” adding exact amount 
of zone postage in all cases, effec. 
tive June 1. 

Farm Implement News, 
Will put in zone rates July 1. 
not yet determined. 

Farm Machinery—Farm Power, St. 
Louis. Will adopt zone system, effec- 
tive July 1. Details not decided. 

Flour and Feed, Milwaukee. Zone 
rates after July 1. Date and other de. 
tails will be announced later. 

McGraw-Hill Publications, New York. 
Will adopt zone rates for all their pa- 
ers, but definite announcement has 
veen issued for only the Americans 
Machinist thus far. 

Manufacturing Jeweler, Providence. 
Increased won $1 to $1.50 in New 
Engiand, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware, in all other 
states $2. This took effect July 1, 1918. 

Pacific Coast Merchant, San Fran- 
cisco. Has made flat increase of $1 
per year. 

Packages, Milwaukee. Will adopt zone 
system as soon as possible after July 1. 

Pharmaceutical Era, New York. Will 
put in three- or four-zone system 

Shoe Findings, Chicago. Will adopt 
zone rates. Details undecided. 

United Publishers Corporation, New 
York, including Dry Goods Economist, 
Drygoodsman, Dry Goods Reporter, 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, Iron Age, 
Hardware Age, American Architect, 
Metal W orker, Plumber and Steamfit- 
ter, Building Age, Lumber, Automotwe 
Industries, Motor Age, Motor World, 
Motor Boat and Commercial Vehicle, 
have decided to adopt zone subscrip- 
tion rates, but details have not been 
announced except for Dry Goods Ecow 
omist, Iron Age and Drygoodsman. 

Watts Official Railway Guide, Atlanta, 
Ga. Will have to make advances not late? 
than January 1, details undecided. 

Yachting, New York, Expects to 
adopt zone rates probably in September, 
adding zone postage to present sub 
scription price. 


Chicago. 
Details 
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The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


A.B.C. Member 
Line rate O0c. flat; 70Cc. September 1, 191y. 
Paid circulation 140,000. In Oklahoma alone, 104,000. 


More than 50,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
More than 700,000 bales of cotton. 


n ad- 
nt of 

‘ More than 35,000,000 bushels of oats. 

; 3,600,000 acres planted to corn, with a probable crop 
sing. of more than 85,000,000 bushels. 

later, ° ; . 

Will The binders are now humming to the tune of Okla- 
_ homa’s record wheat crop at a record price—more than 
ae $100,000,000. 
eller: This year’s rainfall to date, is one inch above normal. 
: Wonderful Oklahoma! Never was this statement 
cago. sage 
etails more true than it is today. 

Pin Oklahoma farmers are prosperous. Banks are full of 
Zone money. Farmers are ready to buy. They have got 
r de. the cash. Now is your chance to go after the greatest 

. 4 . Bg ° g 

York. farm market in the Southwest. 

r pa- 

has More than 50 per cent of the farm homes of Okla- 
— homa are paid subscribers to the OKLAHOMA 


ence, FARMER-STOCKMAN,. It is the best way to 


New ; 
reach these prosperous farm homes. 


Do you know that the five national farm papers, reach- 
ing 60% of the farm homes of Illinois, 55% of In- 
diana; 80% of Iowa; 90% of Ohio; more than 50% 
of Kansas—reach less than 20% of Oklahoma, while 
the OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


reaches considerably more than 50% of Oklahoma? 
You have got the goods—Oklahoma farmers have got 
the money—we have got the salesman. Let’s get 
together. 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


Epcar T. Bett, Adv. Mgr. , 
Oklahoma City Oklahomz 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
J. B. Keough, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Circulation 
a Willing 


DVERTISERS are invited to examine 
the circulation of Street & Smith Fic- 
tion magazines in relation (1) to scope and 


(2) to kind. 


Twenty million copies a year, not zoning 
or stippling the nation, but flowing through 
every avenue, all over America, where fiction 
is read. A genuine National distribution 
that saturates the fiction market—a blanket 
distribution of the most healthful kind, be- 
cause 


—it is a 100% voluntary circulation, which 
owes exactly nothing to premiums, prizes or 
any other manner of forced sales. Every copy 
is sold purely on the merit of the fiction which 
the country has learned to expect within the 
covers of a Street & Smith Magazine. 


= ; y, oy / Cf” 


The Circulation of the STREET & SMITH 
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that Blankets 
Nation 


No advertiser who seeks to gain and hold 
a distribution as well rounded out as ours in 
scope and kind can afford to ignore a health- 
ful magazine group which for sixty-four 
years has held the highest place in the con- 
fidence and esteem of all 
classes of American fiction 
readers. 


STREET & SMITH 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


Publishers of Ainslee’s, Detective Story Magazine, 
People’s Favorite Magazine, Smith's Magazine, 
The Popular Magazine, Top-Notch Magazine, 
Picture- Play Magazine. 

79-89 Seventh Avenue 


NEW YORK 
Member of the ALL-FICTION FIELD 


MAGAZINES is over Twenty Million Year 
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ROOSEVELT’S own 
story, as told to John 
J. Leary, Jr.. his 
friend and confidant 
appears in— 


JULY 


McCLURE’S 











The Child Appeal as a Factor in 
Merchandising a Product 


It Is Often the Quickest Way to a Mother’s Pocketbook 


By Helen A. Ballard 


AVE you noticed that many 

of the best retail stores have 
fecently opened special juvenile 

rtments ? 

we you visited any of these 
departments and watched the ex- 
eted children sailing boats or 
waging submarine warfare on the 
miniature ocean in the “Lilliputian 

Bazar,” or breathlessly following 
the biplane wing its spinning way 
about the room far over their 
heads? And did you step into 
the splendidly equipped shop at 
the right to find ten youngsters 
sitting in ten red leather chairs be- 
fore ten big mirrors while ten im- 
maculate and friendly barbers 
executed the “Buster Brown 
Curl,” the “Dutch Cut,” the “Rus- 
sian Cut” or the “Shingle?” Have 
you visited a famous “Toyland” 
amd been yourself fascinated to 
see giants shrink into dwarfs and 
dwarfs loom into giants; to see 
fairies, goblins, elves, gnomes, 
Sprites and all the fanciful folk 
of fairyland prance by in gleeful 
processicn? 

There is an increasing tendency 
among manufacturers and re- 
tailers to appeal to the child di- 
fect and to the mother through 
the child in merchandising their 
products. The manager of the toy 
department in one of New York’s 
big stores says that the toy and 
doll sales have jumped amazingly 
since he introduced the innovation 
of a great ship riding at anchor 
on a canvas sea for the benefit 
of the little ones who come with 
their shopping mothers. Visit 
this store on any Saturday after- 
noon and you can see a long line 
of children procure their own 
tickets and breathlessly scramble 
aboard for a journey with the 
most jovial of all seamen, “Sind- 
bad, the Sailor,” who rocks the 
boat on the great canvas waves 
as he spins thrilling yarns that 
keep the children amused 


for 
9 


hours while their mothers shop 
all about the craft or in other 
departments, conscious that their 
little ones are in safe hands and 
are forgetting to grow restless. 

Go into another store and you 
can fit your wee lads and lassies 
to footgear in the “Wonderland” 
juvenile shoe shop where the 
imagination of the manager has 
installed the most alluring of all 
nurseries. There you will find 
the original “Old Lady Who Lived 
in Her Shoe” still living in it, and 
the shoe is just bursting out all 
over with the children she didn’t 
know what to do. All about her 
are life-like jungle beasts that 
roar raucously if they haven’t 
been silenced by some child with 
too scientifically investigative a 
mind. There, too, is a spooky 
corner with queer lights, and off 
at one side the most comfortable 
children’s library—tiny chairs, 
tables, and just stacks of books 
—that any youthful book-lover 
ever entered. 

Any of the managers of these 
places tell us that this appeal pays 
in dollars and cents. Some of 
them have been in existence for 
a few years, other are being 
opened in different parts of the 
country. 

A comparison of old and recent 
issues of some of the leading 
magazines—general, women’s and 
children’s—shows a decided awak- 
ening to the value of the child ap- 
peal in merchandising for every 
conceivable kind of goods, whether 
or not the article itself has any 
real connection with the child. 


INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF THE 
CHILD IN MERCHANDISING 


To what is all this due? 

Is it due to our increasing pros- 
perity which makes mothers want 
to lavish more toys and more joys 
upon their children? Is it because 
mothers, whose hearts have been 
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torn by the loss of an older mem- 
ber of the family in the war, have 
a greater sense of the precious- 
ness of the lives of their little 
ones? Or is it that manufac- 
turers, advertisers and retailers 
are coming more and more to 
realize that the greatest interest a 
mother has is her child, and to 
consider the child as an important 
member of the buying public? 
That they are thinking ahead 
of the effect that happy childhood 
memories may have on these buy- 
ers of to-morrow? 

Not so long ago we first began 
to smile at the Wool Soap babies 
and longed to suggest as a fitting 
caption for their pictures, “The 
Short and Simple Flannels of the 
Poor,” or we caught the humor 
and the industry suggestion of the 
little Gold Dust slaves who of- 
fered to do all of our work. 

Now the juvenile appeal ranges 
the whole gamut of merchandise 
with foods far in the lead. 
Among these are pancake flour, 
bacon, evaporated milk, condensed 
milk—a distinction with a differ- 
ence of sweetness, cereals, Jell-O, 
macaroni, oranges, biscuits galore, 
and oleomargarine. Orangeade es- 
sence in the drink category and 
Cracker-Jack also have their place, 
while the conveniences used in 
making foods cover electrical ap- 
pliances, glass baking dishes, 
stoves and glass door ovens. Next 
to foods comes children’s clothing 
—or materials for making it, in 
the order of space taken; and 
among the other things where 
children are featured in the il- 
lustrations and copy in a direct 
appeal are: bed blankets, camping 
blankets, glue (to mend dolly’s 
broken arm, paste together paper 
dolls and a dozen other uses for 
the child or her mother), shoes, 
Kodaks, complexion and laundry 
soaps—a generous variety, talcum 
powders, dental creams, em- 
broidery package outfits, bulbs, 
varnish, bicycles, bicycle brakes 
and tires, air rifles, junior rifles 
and harmless machine guns, am- 
munition, fountain pens, watches, 
tents, motion-picture comedies, 
flash lights (for catching night 
crawlers—big fat wiggling bass 


INK 


catchers), tooth paste, carpenter 
tools and axes. 

Some of the advertisements 
show fine examples of character 
study. Good character studies of 
children attract everybody, and 
especially mothers. The covers of 
one of our weeklies are famous 
for timely child study pictures, 
What member of the family 
doesn’t look forward to the of- 
for-school cover in an early 
autumn issue? Children make 
the most logical appeal for any 
article of merchandise used by or 
for them. Even when the ar- 
ticle has little connection with 
them their pictures make excellent 
attention getters. 

Some illustrations of the use 
of the child appeal are the Elliot 
Nursery Company’s use of a 
four-year-old lad in sailor’s uni- 
form inhaling the fragrance of a 
cluster of hyacinth blossoms as 
only a child smells flowers. The 
picture is a splendid character 
study and the expression on the 
child’s face suggests the exquisite 
fragrance of the flower and the 
joy which the child would find in 
a bed of them. “Better baking 
with less fuel” is the slogan for 
the Corning Glass Works, but the 
thing that interests the child in 
the picture as she watches her 
mother remove the bread from its 
glass baking dish and as she looks 
at the other articles of food 
either ready for, or out of, the 
oven, is that these glass dishes 
enable her to see into the works, 
to see what is happening. Yet 
the child unmistakably adds to the 
appeal. 

In the advertisement of The 
Huenefeld Company the tiny tot 
who says, “I'll tell you when 
they’re done, mother,” is actually 
watching the process of baking, 
which brings out the selling point 
of the safety and convenience of 
the Boss Glass Door Oven. The 
nine-year-old boy in the Detroit 
Vapor Stove Company’s advertise- 
ment joys in the birthday cake 
mother is about to set on the 
table. He doesn’t care a rap about 
how it was baked. But this pic- 
ture is another good character 
study and suggests how proper 
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baking contributes to happiness 
in the home. Nashua Woolnap 
Blankets of Pure Cotton Keep 
You Warm,” but the children 
which Amory, Browne & Com- 

y use to call one’s attention to 
the fact are not snuggling in their 
downy warmth but are listening 
wide-eyed to fairy tales as a start 
on their eventful day. 

Some of the advertising which 
shows the use of the child in a 
definite connection with the prod- 
uct is the “Going Right Up!” ad- 
yertisement of the sunny, husky 
lad who is being measured and 
who evidently owes his added 
height to Ralston Wheat Food. 
The Jell-O didn’t-want-baked-ap- 
ples advertisement is a splendid 
negative character study and done 
in true O’Neil fashion. What 
mother could serve baked apples 
after seeing the disappointment 
depicted on those baby faces? In 
contrast to this is the one where 
Bobbie explodes with joy and 
says, “Whoop-e-e! I’m glad it 
ain't that old shortcake.” 

The Loose-Wiles Company uses 


children to express the enticing, 
confectionlike qualities of some of 
its Sunshine Biscuit products by 
depicting them in the act of help- 
ing themselves on the sly. 
Children are used to bring out 
the food value of a product in 


many instances. A _ striking il- 
lustration of this, and one show- 
ing one of the best possible ex- 
amples of character study is that 
of an advertisement for Swift's 
Premium Oleomargarine. Some 
mothers may not have thought of 
oleomargarine as a_ delectable 
product, but who could doubt 
this quality or its wholesomeness 
after seeing this boy biting into 
aslice of bread spread thick with 
it and noting his smile of satis- 
faction and the wistful look on 
the face of his little friend? Thus 
is the merchandising appeal made 
in this case. 

A beautiful silhouette is that of 
the small, barefooted, white-clad 
girl who is making her snowy rab- 
bit sit up like a major, and her 
strong; shapely feet are excellent 
advertisements for the Buster 
Brown shoes we infer she has al- 
Ways worn. 
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An advertisement for Williams’ 
Talc powder makes a direct ap- 
peal to the child as well as to the 
mother. Of course baby doll 
needs to be refreshed by its “deli- 
cate fragrance and cleanly com- 
fort these hot summer days.” And 
so it goes. Forceful, attractive, 
appealing advertising. But one 
wonders what will be the next 
innovation when the child appeal 
has been worked to its alluring 
end. 

The child is being given more 
and more attention everywhere. 
Educators are working on more 
graphic and efficient means of 
educating him. The man or 
woman with a new idea on this 
subject can always get a hearing, 
and those who have not had 
something constructive to offer, 
whose methods would not stand 
up under scientific tests have had 
to step aside for those who com- 
bined real knowledge of the sub- 
ject with common sense. Motion 
picture firms have _ concerned 
themselves with the child’s de- 
velopment as well as with profit 
making. 

Mothers have come to have a 
new sense in the dressing of their 
children. Many of them no longer 
cut and make over outworn gar- 
ments of the grown-up members 
of the family, not alone because 
of their increased prosperity and 
the tendency to buy ready-made 
garments, but because the influ- 
ence of hand-me-downs upon the 
child is not conducive to the de- 
velopment of his own individual 
personality. It is hard to be 
one’s self in another person’s 
clothes. There is nothing that 
gives an adult more of a feeling 
of confidence than the knowledge 
that he is dressed correctly and 
in fitting style for the occasion. 
Children are just as keen.to sense 
this as their elders. Dress them 
well and they are at their best: 
Consult them as to their own 
ideas and desires and they re- 
spond by more rapid mental de- 
velopment, so teachers and child 
specialists tell us. The changing 
order is well on the way. 

Most mothers do not always go 
alone to the store now to purchase 
the materials for their children’s 
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clothes or to buy them ready- 
made. They don’t bring toys into 
the home without any inquiry as 
to what the children really want 
or without. much thought as to 
their play bent. They consult the 
children’s taste in dressing them. 
They cater to their likes and dis- 
likes. They give them a voice in 
the selection of their clothing, 
wisely guiding the child’s choice 
in the direction of good taste and 
economy. 

Ruth is allowed to wear her 
favorite rose flowered. new calico 
print to school to cheer her for 
those final examinations just 
starting to-day, and her lovely 
blue organdy for the lawn party 
her chum is giving next Saturday; 
while Jack is encouraged to think 
of colors, styles and materials 
that are most becoming to him, to 
decide which blouse and tie best 
harmonize with the suit he has 
decided upon, and which are most 
fitting to the occasion. Their play- 
things are selected by the young 
people themselves or are brought 


home as surprises after they have 
expressed a wish for them. Even 
in the selection of the music 


records, the camping outfits, 
foods, the furniture and little 
fitments for their own rooms as 
well as many other pieces of 
household goods, the younger 
members of the family have their 
say to a large extent. They are 
voting members of the home cor- 
poration. It is a part of their 
development, of their “natural 
education,” to quote Mrs. Wini- 
fred Sackville Stoner who is now 
turning her understanding of 
women as mothers to account for 
the retail dealers in writing about 
mothers as buyers. 

Scientists in child and adoles- 
cent psychology have proven that 
the best mental development 
comes from living in an environ- 
ment that comes ‘within the in- 
individual’s comprehension, and of 
being a deciding element in that 
environment. This scientific fact 
has been applied in State indus- 
trial schools, int institutions for 
the feeble minded and im many 
other sociological laboratories, as 
well as in the school and the 
home. The writer knows of an 
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instance where a subnormal child 
was developed to a high degree 
mentally by being given a real 
house, all her own, on the lawn 
beside the residence, and by being 
allowed to furnish and manage it 
as she pleased under the guidance 
of a teacher who knew how to 
make the child think and choose 
and decide without herself sug- 
gesting the action to be taken, 

In this house the child lived 
when it suited her fancy—which 
was a large part of her time, en- 
tertained her little friends, served 
refreshments—often made by her 
own hands, executed many a piece 
of handicraft to beautify the 
miniature home, and studied her 
lessons. As the years wore on 
she redecorated and refurnished 
the little cottage, making it keep 
pace with her growing stature and 
mental development, finally using 
it, when grown up in body and 
mind, as a meeting place for the 
community club of which she was 
made president and as a laboratory 
for the experiments and work of 
her chosen avocation. 

In direct contrast to this is the 
case of a little girl, also the child 
of wealthy parents, who, never al- 
lowed to make a decision in the 
smallest detail of her own life, 
grew to womanhood a subnormal, 
dependent upon her family and 
utterly helpless as a member of 
her home circle and community, 
never thinking for herself, and 
leaving the selection of her ward- 
robe to her parents or gover- 
ness. 

What has all this to do with 
advertising? It shows the dif- 
ference between thinking and un- 
thinking parents, and that the 
former—those who are training 
their children to exercise their 
faculties in all the experiences of 


_life—are the ones who are con- 


tributing to the bulwarks of world 
democracy and are laying the 
foundations of future world 
trade. The child of to-day is 
the buyer of to-morrow, and the 
more education in buying he is 
given by his mother and by manu- 
facturers who have something to 
sell to him, or for him, the greater 
will be his part in the future busi- 
ness of the country. 
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Stronger 


Than Ever 


Again in May the advertising record indisputably 
establishes the PLAIN DEALER’S title as First 
Newspaper of Cleveland and proves this most in- 
fluential medium in Northern Ohio to be stronger 
than ever. 

Total paid advertising in The PLAIN DEALER 


during May broke all records 


—in volume 
—in increase 


with a total of 1,569,900 Lines 
—163,800 lines more than the Press 
—350,434 lines more than the News Leader 


—400,950 lines more than The Plain 
Dealer’s May 1918 record 


For the five months Jan.—May 1919 
inclusive, THE PLAIN DEALER'S 
increase over 1918 was 1,531,500 lines. 
These are the largest gains ever made 
in a similar period by any Cleveland 
paper. 


The Plain Dealer 


Largest Morning Circulation Between New York and Chicago 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bldg., New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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All Records of The Birmity N 
With 1,139,278 & of 


And The News, As Usual, Hagmeore 


Topping the four successive 
May smashed every previous 
News, with . total of 1,139,27im 
which The News has 
last year was 418,656 line 

All three Birmingham 
gains for May in Tenewed 
industrial district in which they 
usual overwhelming preponde 
advertising. 
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Total Advertising for May 


are the actual figures on 
by the three Birmingham 
with the same month of 


; « 
News’ 
tots 


ve 


Here, comet in lines, 
the total ertising printed 
newspapers in May, comp: 
last year: 

The News 
1,139,278 


Age-Herald 
645,050 


The Ledger 
May, 1919 523,376 


May, 1918 720,622 419,566 402,178 
Gain 418,656 225,484 121,198 


It will be noted that The News printed approzi- 
mately as much total advertising as the other two 
newspapers combined and that The News’ gain was 
71,974 lines in excess of the combined gains of the 
other two newspapers. 








Month 
on the 


Comparative R 


Here, expressed in lines, 
printed’ by the three Birm 
1919 compared with the sam 


The News 











Without a break for the five months of 1919, 
as for popetienty the entire twelve of 1918, 
The News has each month surpassed its advertising 
soos of the month before, and has shown tre- 

endous gains over the correspondin month of 
1918. The News’ total gains for the five months 
of this year are more than double its total gains 
for the ave twelve months of 1918, In this pro- 
cession of advertising achievement, The News has 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


1919 i 
795,732 & 
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Local | Sane for May 


eprom in lines, are the actual figures 
the Total ertising printed by the three Birmingham 3. 
newspapers pared with of 


May, com the same month 


last year: 








The News 
728,882 


Age-Herald 
382,508 


The Ledger 
May, 1919 355,026 


May, 1918 480,438 263,956 262,836 
Gain 248,444 116,552 92,190 


It will be noted that The News printed within 8,652 
lines of as much local advertising as the other two 
combined, and that The News’ gain was 
in excess of the combined gains of the 

papers. 
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National Advertising for May 


Here, expressed in lines, are the actual on 
the national advertising printed by the three ng- 
ham newspapers in May, compared with the same month 


of last year: 

The News The Ledger 
299,418 110,670 
May, 1918 169,834 96,950 96,894 


Gain 129,584 83,692 13,776 


It will be noted that The News printed 8,106 lines 
more national advertising than the other two news- 
papers combined, and that The News’ gain was 32,116 
lines in excess of the combined gains of the other two 
newspapers. 


Age-Herald 


May, 1919 180,642 











For more than a year The News has ranked high 
up among the leading newspapers of America in 
total advertising and in gains scored. For in- 
stance, in April, according to the statistical depart- 
ment of The New York Evening Post, it stood third 
among American newspapers in point of advertis- 
ing gains for that month, only The Chicago Trib- 
une and Detroit News exceeding it, and was eigh- 
teenth in point of total volume of business. carried. 
Such records emphasize the prosperity of Birming- 
a and the confidence of advertisers in The 

ews. 





Classified Advertising for May 


Here are the actual figures on the total number of 
separate and distinct classified advertisements printed 
in the three Birmingham newspapers in May, com- 
pared with the same month of last year: 


The News Age-Herald The Ledger 
15,504 7,111 4,174 
May, 1918" 7,456 5,675 3,447 


Gain 8,048 1,436 727 


It will be noted that The News printed 4,219 more 
separate and distinct classified advertisements than 
both of other two newspapers combined, and that 
the combined 


May, 1919 


The News’ gain was nearly four times 
gains of the other two newspapers. 











KELLY-SMITH CO., Foreign 
Representatives, Marbridge Bldg., 
New York; Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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Test No.2—With Ears and Fingers 


PAPER expert would recognize the 
A quality of a sheet of BASIC BOND 
even though he were blindfolded, 
Close your own eyes and try it for yourself, 
Let your fingers dally caressingly with the 
sheet. You can literally feel its printing 
qualities. The sensitive nerves carry back 
to the brain the verdict of approval. Now 
grip the sheet firmly between the thumbs 
and the two first fingers of both hands, sired | 


Hold it up to your ear; snap it. When in ome 
: . P as hig] 
all your experience has a Sulphite Bond i 2 
sheet crackled quality to you to compare A 
with this? sa 
knowle 
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DENVER, COL., (Peters Paper Co. Division) i 
INDIANAPOLIS, (Indiana Paper Co. Division) s now 
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The Function of Color in Trade- 
Marks in Selling Illiterate Persons 


New Machinery for Protecting Color Trade-Marks in South America 


Special Washington Correspondence 
T needs no better evidence than 
Tine splendor of the labels on 
Havana cigars to attest the Latin 
love of color. Brilliant hues ap- 
peal to the Latin temperament. 
For this reason considerable sig- 
nificance attaches to the plan now 
on the eve of execution for the 
recognition and protection in most 
of the Latin-American republics of 
distinctive color combinations in 
trade-marks. The courts of the 
United States have, in a number 
of test cases, held that color alone 
cannot constitute a trade-mark. 
However, this does not prevent 
the color element from _ consti- 
tuting the dominant feature of 
United States trade-marks as 
viewed by Latin eyes. 

From the standpoint of the 
United States manufacturer there 
is a more practical side to this 
question than a sentimental ap- 
peal to a racial love of color. 
In Central and South America 
and the West Indies there is a 
large illiterate native population 
that is dependent wholly upon pic- 
tures or familiar arrangements of 
color for the identification of 
merchandise for which it is de- 
sired to give repeat orders. In 
some sections of South America 
as high as four-fifths of the na- 
tives are unable to read or write. 
In no quarter of the globe, 
therefore, not even in China, is 
there greater need for formal ac- 
knowledgment of individual or 
corporate rights in color schemes 
than has existed in “the other 
Americas.” Especially has there 
been need of uniformity of policy 
on this score as between the va- 
nous members of the Pan-Ameri- 
can family of nations. That this 
is now to be brought about is 
due to the inter-American trade- 
mark understandings which have 
resulted from the Buenos Aires 
convention. The first concrete 


tvidence of this is to be found 
01 


in the establishment at Havana, 
Cuba, of a central registration bu- 
reau affording blanket enrollment 
of trade-marks in the independent 
countries of North and Central 
America and the West Indies. 

In providing for safeguarding 
the asset of color in trade-marks 
certain regulations have just been 
formulated governing the registra- 
tion of trade-marks at the new 
bureau at Havana for the so-called 
“Northern Group” of countries. 


UNUSUAL REQUIREMENTS 


When an applicant wishes to 
claim one or more colors as dis- 
tinctive elements of his trade- 
mark the International Trade- 
Mark Registration Bureau shall 
be furnished, in addition to the 
evidence required of all trade- 
mark applicants, thirty printed 
copies of the trade-mark repro- 
duced in colors, together with a 
brief description. This is an un- 
precedented demand as to num- 
ber of file copies exacted upon 
trade-mark registration. But the 
average trade-mark owner will be 
recompensed for the trouble in the 
knowledge that it will make pos- 
sible the distribution of repre- 
sentations of his color scheme to 
the governmental institutions in 
all the various countries which 
have jurisdiction over  trade- 
marks. Presumably this will go 
far toward putting an end to the 
near-infringements of the. past 
that have been made possible 
through minor variations of tint 
or color composition. 

Article IV of the regulations 
stipulates that where a claim is 
made that a color or colors con- 
stitute distinctive elements of a 
trade-mark it is incumbent upon 
the Havana Bureau to send one 
representation in color to the 
Trade-Mark Registration Office in 
each country where the convention 
is in full force. It is the under- 
standing at Washington that the 
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same precautions for the protec- 
tion of colors in trade-marks will 
be taken in the Central Registra- 
tion Bureau for the Southern 
group of countries which is to 
be established at Rio, Brazil, when 
there shall have been secured the 
co-operation of the two additional 
South American republics neces- 
sary to make up the requisite 
seven. It is not known, however, 
whether or not, when the entire 
hemisphere is embraced in the 
blanket-registration project, it will 
be’ necessary for United States 
owners of colorful trade-marks to 
file more than the thirty copies 
now called for from Havana. he 
electrotype of his trade-mark re- 
quired of each registrant at the 
central bureau is for use in the 
publication of the mark in the 
official bulletins and supplements 
that are to be put out by the in- 
ternational bureaus. Such publi- 
cation will, presumably, be lim- 
ited to black and white, but the 
facsimile design, in the case of 
a trade-mark in which color is the 


dominant note, will be accompa- 
nied by descriptive matter in- 
tended to give adequate informa- 
tion as to the color layout. 


To enjoy this protection 
throughout Latin-America for col- 
ored trade-marks a manufacturer 
must have the mark registered in 
his own country. If a trade-mark 
owner does desire to establish title 
to his trade-mark property in the 
Latin-American countries and is 
willing to pay a fee of $50 gold to 
accomplish it, he must, by way of 
prelude, secure acceptance of his 
design at the U. S. Trade-Mark 
Division. In forwarding to Ha- 
vana his application for. interna- 
tional registration he must give 
the date of registration at Wash- 
ington, the order number of the 
mark in.the United States Patent 
Office records and the date of the 
expiration of the registration. 

No less an authority than the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that if color be 
made the essential feature of a 
trade-mark, it. should be so con- 
nected with some symbol or de- 
sign that other manufacturers can 
know what they may safely do. 


Various Federal courts have been 
loath to acknowledge that monop- 
oly as a trade-mark could rest in 
any color except in connection 
with some arbitrary design, as 
when impressed upon a circle 
star, cross or other figure or def. 
nitely associated with some char- 
acteristic that would serve to dis. 
tinguish an article. So rigid were 
some of these judicial rulings that 
there became rooted in advertis. 
ing circles an impression that no 
liberties could be taken in re. 
course to color for trade-marks, 

Within recent years, however, 
there has been manifest at the 
Patent Office a new attitude of 
leniency in this respect that is en- 
couraging to manufacturers who 
appreciate the service that colo; 
can render in the distribution of 
goods among illiterate peoples, 
The first sign of this came with 
the registration by the Victor 
Talking Machine Company of a 
purple disc as a trade-mark for 
talking machine records. The 
shape of the disc helped out the 
color in proving possession of that 
distinctive element that is essen. 
tial in a trade-mark. 

Then came the _ registration 
for the Durable Wire Rope 
Company of a blue fibrous core 
as a trade-mark for wire rope 
The fact that the purchasing 
public has now come to look 
for a colored strand as an iden- 
tifying feature of rope, moved 
the Commissioner of Patents to 
pass this mark. In the Meehan 
case an appeal at the Patent 
Office resulted in the admission as 
a trade-mark of a strip of light 
color affixed to the edge of a door. 
Notwithstanding this leniency 
automobile tire manufacturers 
have all along had difficulty m 
convincing the authorities at the 
Patent Office that color combina- 
tions on the sides and treads of 
tires are valid trade-marks. With 
respect to international registra 
tion it must be noted that even the 
fact that it is registered at Wash- 
ington will not serve to render the 
international registration applic 
able in a country where a prot- 
ered mark is contrary to the local 
requirements. 
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New York 
to Have Daily in New 
Field 


HE Illustrated Daily News is 
Tite name given to a newspaper 
in a field new to this country 
which will make its appearance in 
New York shortly. 

It will be published by the News 
Syndicate Co., Inc., of New York. 
Ownership of the paper and the 
News Syndicate Co. rests in the 
hands of the owners and publish- 
ers of the Chicago Tribune. 

The officers of the company are: 
President, J. M. Patterson; first 
vice-president, R. R. McCormick; 
second vice-president, W. H. Field, 
all of the Chicago Tribune organi- 
zation; secretary, George Utassy, 
formerly general manager of the 
International Magazine Company ; 
assistant secretary, S. E. Thom- 
ason. Arthur L. Clarke, former 
city editor of the New York 
World, will be editor of the new 
publication. : 

Mr. Clarke stated to a represen- 
tative of Printers’ INK that the 
high spots of the world’s news will 
be featured, in condensed form, in 
addition to the pictures of current 
events. 

The paper will be of sixteen 
pages, 16x11%4 inches, the front 
page to contain the most important 
news picture of the day, the inside 
pages to consist of the condensed 
world news, news pictures, edi- 
torial page, columns of para- 
graphs, letters, a society page, a 
double truck of pictures, page of 
illustrated’ fashions, illustrated 
personalities, sport pictures, sport 
news, and cartoons. 

Among the cortributors to the 
first issue will be E. Phillips Op- 
penheim with a new detective se- 
ties; cartoons by McCutcheon; 
and the introduction to New York 
of the Gump Family comics, by 
Sidney Smith. 

The new morning service of the 
United Press will be used. 
Nothing in the way of an illus- 
trated daily has been seen in this 
country, it is said, since the time 
of Frank Leslie’s Daily Graphic 
almost thirty years ago. 


In the meantime Lord Rother- 
mere in England has successfully 
built up the London Daily Mirror 
to a conspicuous place in the Eng- 
lish publishing world. The Sketch 
and Graphic have followed succes- 
sively in England. 

Publishers and advertising men 
will .watch with interest this 
experiment in a field new to 
America. 


Roy Barnhill to Join “Mun- 


sey’s 


Roy Barnhill on July 1 becomes as- 
sociated with Munsey’s Magazine, New 
York, where he will assist Gilbert T. 
Hodges, the advertising manager, in 
covering the southern part o New 
York State, New York City, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and the South. 

The business of Roy Barnhill, Inc., 
New York, will be conducted by Theron 
R. Lyle and W. B. Littell. Mr. Lyle 
will continue advertising manager of 
the Boys’ Magazine. Mr. Littell has 
been associated in the past with Double- 
day, Page & Co. and Field Illustrated. 


Campbell-Ewald Adds to Staff 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, Chi- 
cago adverting. agency has added to 
. D. Me 


its copy staff Cutcheon, for- 
merely of the Deere plow company, and 
C. L. Schleininger, formerly of the 
advertising department of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, O. 


S. G. Hyde Joins Buda Com- 
pany 


S. Gordon Hyde has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Buda Com- 
pany, Harvey, Ill. Mr. Hyde was re- 
cently discharged from army service. 
The company has Fa oy its advertising 
account with the Erwin & Wasey Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 


To Erect Building for Trade 
Associations 


A corporation has been formed in 
New York to erect a twenty-story “Na- 
tional Association Building” to house 
the headquarters of nationak trade as- 
sociations and allied interests. 


A. W. Brownell Joins Chilton 


A. W. Brownell, formerly with Mo- 
tor, New York, has joined the Chilton 
Company,: New York office, as repre 
sentative in the Eastern States of the 
Commercial Car Journal. 
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V. H. Polachek Leaves Hearst 
Organization 


Victor H. Polachek has resigned as 
publisher of the New York American, 
and is retiring from the Hearst organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Polachek has, during his twenty- 
one years service with William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, held all editorial posi- 
tions from copy reader to managing edi- 
tor, and all publication and business 
office positions from advertising man 
to publisher. He was for several years 
associated in the general management 
of the Hearst publications. 

Mr. Polachek has announced no fu- 
ture plans. 


M. H. Garber with “Lumber 
World Review” 


M. H. Garber has been added to the 
staff of the Lumber World Review, 
Chicago, with the title of general staff 
representative, and will work upon 
both the editorial and business ends, 
covering the territories of the ° mid- 
west. 


Southern Papers Have New 
Representation 


The Norfolk, Va., Virginian-Pilot has 
placed the John M. Branham Company 
in charge of its foreign advertising. 
On July 1 the Columbia, S. C., Record 
and the Louisville, Ky., Post will be 
represented by the Branham Company. 


Street & Finney Add an 
Account 


Street & Finney, Inc., New York, 
have secured the advertising account of 
the C. H. Reed Department of the 
Hunter Manufacturing & Commission 
Company, of the same city, manufac- 
turer of bunting for flags, etc. 


Harold Firestone Opens in 
Philadelphia 


Harold Firestone. formerly of Leh- 
maier & Lit, Philadelphia, which firm 
discontinued business in 1917 when its 
members enlisted in war service, has 
opened an advertising office of his own 
in Philadelphia. 


Rankin Secures Two New 
Accounts 
The Wm. H. Rankin Company, Chi- 
cago, has. secured the advertising ac- 
counts of the Dearborn Truck Com- 
any, Chicago, ‘and MHunyadi Janos 
cmpany, New York. 


.wo Service Men Return to 
Shaw 


Capt. Spencer A. Tilden and Lieut. 
Bard Priddy, having been discharged 
from the army, have returned to work 
with the A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago. 


ae 


John C. Cook Succeeds the 
Late E. P. Call 


John C. Cook has been i 
business manager of the New yee 
Journal of Commerce, Succeeding the 
late Edward Payson Call. Mr Cook 
has been in charge of forei n_adver. 
tising of the New York Herald, Evenii 
Telegram and Paris edition of mo 
Herald. Previously he was business 
manager of the New York Maij for a 
number of years. 


Major Diekema Returns to 
Former Position 


Willis A. Diekema has returned to 
his work as advertising manager of the 
De Pree Chemical Co., of Chicago, af. 
ter having served in the aviation divi- 
sion in France. For his exploits in the 
air while a lieutenant he was awarded 
the distinguished service cross and was 
commissioned a major. 


Magazines Have British 

Editions 

_The Parisienne and Saucy Stories, 

New York, have established British edi- 

tions, to be distributed through the 

British News Company, a ,new com- 

pany owned by the Doriand Atlvertis. 

ing Agency, of London. 


Anderson Forge & Machine Co, 
Appoint Agency 


The Anderson Forge and Machine 
Company, Detroit, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with rooke, Smith 
& Fench, Inc., of the same city. 

Class papers will be used at the start 
of the campaign, later it will include 
national mediums. 


V. M. Smith Transferred to 
Chicago 

Virgil M. Smith, who has been for 
some time connected with the New 
York office of the E. Katz Special 
Advertising Agency, has been trans 
ferred to the Chicago office of that or- 
ganization. 7 


= ; 
Glessner Chemical Company to 
Advertise ‘“Turpo” 

The Glessner Chemical Company, 
Findlay, O., soon will start a campaign 
advertising its product “Turpo.” The 
campaign will be handled by the Me- 
Junkin Advertising Co., of Chicago. 


R. W. Canfield with Pepsodent 
Company 

__R. W. Canfield has become advertis- 

ing manager of the Pepsodent Comnarv 

of Chicago. He formerly was with the 

William H. Rankin Company in that 

city. 
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Advertising Approval That 
Dodges the Sting of Later Criticism 


Sure, the Men on the Road Are Interested in Advertising and Their 
Approval of a Campaign Is Not Without Its Beneficial Reaction 


By A. L. Townsend 


—E had just sold a handsome 

bill of goods to a dealer in 
a little jewelry store away down 
South, and, as a grand finale, ex- 
hibited twenty-four full-page ad- 
yertisements, done in leather. They 
had been put up in an attractive 
way and represented his firm’s 
national publicity for a period of 
six months. 

His eyes danced, too, and there 
was pride in his voice, as he me- 
thodically turned the leaves, point- 
ing out the high lights of each 
advertisement. 

“Isn't that a corker!” he ex- 
daimed, as they reached an impos- 
ing display. “That’s sure to cre- 
ate demand and prestige. I don’t 
believe you fellows begin to tin- 
derstand what our firm is doing 
for you in this field and how 
unselfishly the campaigns are 
planned. Why, say—those picture 
you see there were made by one 
of the most famous artists in New 
York and they cost $250 each 
Isaw one of them in the original. 
They set uv the tyne for the page 
five or six times before they 
would O. K. it.” 

Then the salesman proceeded to 
delve deeper into the mechanical 
side of the book of ads. how the: 
were put together and the trouble 
and problems entailed. He was as 
much interested as in his owr 
line of actual salesmanship. What 
was vastly more important, the 
jeweler spruced up and saw the 
advertising campaign through new 
eves and with clearer vision. 

‘I had no idea you folks went 
to all that fuss and feather,” he 
exclaimed ; “funny—T don’t think 
lever saw half of those ads. 
They’re new to me (ll tell von 
what I'll do; if you'll send me a 
set printed on cardboard, I'll put 
one in my window each week, un- 


til we have shown the trade the 
entire series.” 

Which brings out a number of 
highly important facts. 

The dealer is not always him- 
self cognizant of the extent or 
purpose of a manufacturer’s na- 
tional advertising. He fails to 
grasp many of its larger phases 
until they are discussed with him. 
He is far more friendly when he 
sees what is being done, indirectly, 
for him. 

Frank discussion of advertising, 
between dealer and the man who 
sells the goods on the road, is 
helpful to all concerned. Many 
times ideas for advertisements are 
originated in this manner that 
would never have occurred to the 
folks back at the home office. 
When salesmen have a genuine 
heart interest in the advertising 
put out by their own firms it stim- 
ulates enthusiasm, loyalty, per- 
sonal pride and merchandising 
ability. 

DEALFRS WILL USE ELECTROS. ONCE 
THEY UNDERSTAND THEM 


The salesman can do more, 
of his own interested initiative, 
to get dealers to use the material 
supplied them for local newspaper 
publicity, than all the form 
letters ever written. And _ the 
dealer is not always receptive to 
electros. 

This salesman, aside from the 
portfolio of the national campaign 
carried a full line of proofs of 
electros. He did not merely hand 
them out in blanket form, ° but 
went over each one, explainifig 
why they would increase busine; 
And, according to his own st>f# 
ment, he was surprised to find 
that the average merchant failed 
to assimilate what they meant. 
until they had been described 
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for him, dissected and explained. 

Back at the factory, in this case, 
there was a sympathetic advertis- 
ing manager, and a sales executive 
with a broad understanding of 
human nature. Working in col- 
laboration, they provided every 
salesman of the organization with 
portfolios of the current advertis- 
ing. 

But the friendly get-together 
spirit went further than this, by 
far. 

Whenever possible, the sales 
force was allowed to “sit in” dur- 
ing advertising conferences. The 
moment a man or a group of men 
reached headquarters, they were 
invited up to see what was “doing” 
in a publicity way. Original draw- 
ings and paintings were on exhibit 
and they even met the artists at 
work on the campaign when it was 
convenient to hold such personal 
seances. In consequence of this, 
every salesman in the company 
had a vital, working interest in the 
advertising. That was why they 
voluntarily requested the bound 
portfolios of prize displays, that 
they might exhibit them while on 
the road. 

More and more of this sort of 
thing is being done, as an adjunct 
to advertising’s real high-water 
mark of efficiency. 

It becomes a vital unit of fac- 
tory organization in some cases. 


SEEKS CONSTRUCTIVE ADVICE FROM 


SALESMEN 


At one plant, there are confer- 
ences every three months when the 


sales force is in from the road. 
At these meetings, all preliminary 
sketches, copy and other parts of 
the campaign, including posters, 
display cards, booklets, etc., are 
placed on exhibition. Then the 
salesmen are invited to be present 
when the second session is in or- 
der. 

“Here,” says the advertising 
manager, “is what we propose to 
put out next season. Both draw- 
ings and copy are up for discus- 
sion. Criticism is wanted, but it 
must be constructive criticism. 
We do. not ask or expect you bovs 
to tear these apart from the tech- 
nical standpoint. That is under 
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the care. of competent experts 
whose opinions and judgments we 
thoroughly respect. 

“But we do want to hear from 
you in a general way. Are the 
illustrations pleasing to you? Do 
you think they will sell goods? 
Do you think they bring out the 
important features of our line? 
What effect will they have upon 
the retailer and the retail trade? 
Have you observed the results of 
competitive advertising? Wherein 
do you think the present exhibit 
falls short? Where is its strength? 
From your practical experience 
with our goods and the chap be- 
hind the counter, do you think 
this material is properly keyed for 
best results? Have you any ideas 
of your own that would make 
effective advertising?” 

Then the salesmen walk quietly 
around the room, reading text and 
studying illustrations. Sometimes 
there are radical differences of 
opinion. More often, the destruc- 
tive element is almost entirely 
missing. Really serious errors 
are checked up by men who come 
with fresh, clear eyes. 

This form of collaboration gives 
every salesman a partnership in 
the firm’s advertising. He is made 
to feel that he has assisted in cre- 
ating it. Some part of him has 
gone into it. He may even point 
it out as, in a sense, his child. 

And morale is upward-bound at 
once. 

It has been discovered in these 
organizations that advertising is 
happiest and most successful when 
everyone supports it, boosts it, 
likes it, and takes an interest in 
it. 

IS ABLE TO VIEW THE ADVERTISING 
AS OUTSIDER 


Exercise all the care you may, 
and technical mistakes occur. The 
persons engaged in producing the 
advertising are so near that ob- 
vious @rrors escape them. The 
calesman is an outsider, in a sense. 
His criticjsms are keen, alert, on 
edge. Yet he has no reason to 
give other than very earnest and 
sincere suggestions. H* starts 
out by being warmly inclined, for 
he realizes that this advertising 
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| tere You Consdiiel 


_ the Fruit Growers ? 


Their industry last year brought them 
over One Billion Dollars. This season 
with peace time conditions restored, 
there is every indication of larger returns. 


Fruit Growers have ever increasing 
demands that must be supplied. 


They realize the necessity of install- 





ing modern merchandise and appliances. 


The American Fruit Grower is the 
one publication that is regularly read 
and looked upon as an authority by sev~ 
eral hundred thousand readers. Through 
this journal you may voice your appeal 
to this new class of prospective buyers. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation, 175,000 monthly 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 


R. S. McMICHAEL Eastern Manager 
280 Madison Ave., New York City 


Advertising Representatives 


JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


Y St. Louis 


Chicago fork 
ck Bldg. Chemical Bldg 


New 
Mallers Bldg Brunswi 
Detroit Atlanta 
Kresge Bldg Candler Bldg. 
Roy Ring. Minneapolis 
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is a working partner. It helps him 
with his dealer. 

Then again, a traveling salesman 
gets out and meets many people. 
He is first, last and always a splen- 
did judge of human nature: of 
people and their buying peculiari- 
ties. He makes a wise and 
thoughtful critic. 

The salesman has an opportunity 
to keep in constant touch with the 
views of the retail merchant. The 
experience is invaluable. Moods 
and manners of all trades make 
sudden and unexpected changes. 
When fifty salesmen, who cover 
the entire United States, gather 
for a conference and discuss ad- 
vertising. you have access to the 
most valuable data it is possible 
to acquire. 

“Oh, who gives a hang for the 
fellow on the road?” some adver- 
tising managers say. “They don’t 
know anything about it and care 
less. Their opinion is not worth 
a whoop. They’re not interested, 
anyway. If I ever started having 
that bunch in on a series of ads, 
They 


I’d never get anvthing out. 
would want to change everything 
from the borders to the style of 
type. and no two think the same 
wav.” 


That’s old-fashioned. talk. 


Salesmen will take an active 
and beneficial interest in advertis- 
ing if they are shown its mission 
and its production machinery. 
Thev can’t and won’t, otherwise. 

We admire the firm—a national 
manufacturer of innumerable lines, 
that has devoted much time to ed- 
ucating its entire sales force in the 
art and intricate mechanics of ad- 
vertising. 


SHOWING THE MECHANICS OF 
ADVERTISING 


Thirty men were taken through 
an engraving plant and were 
shown how engravings are pro- 
duced. from the first negative, to 
the routing machine. Proofs of 
an advertising illustration were 
drawn and presented to them as 
souvenirs. They fcellowed one 
piece of the firm’s copy through 
to its logical conclusion. 

“T think it is wonderful!” one 
of those salesmen confided later to 
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the advertising manager. “From 
this on, I'll respect everything we 
print to a far greater degree” 
He became a booster for every line 
of advertising put out by his 
house. And that enthusiasm was 
carried along to the dealer. 

The week following, these men 
were allowed to see the inside 
workings of a large poster plant, 
The advertising agency played 
host on another occasion and copy 
men fraternized with the chaps at 
lunch to their mutual advantage, 
Then they wound up by going toa 
shop where a magazine was 
printed and saw the publication 
come oozing out from the giant 
presses. 

The dealers who handle this 
firm’s line will, if you start dis- 
cussing the point with them, tell 
you about its advertising, and they 
keep track of every change of 
copy. 

And it is not difficult to arrive 
at this happy collaboration. There 
are so many conventions of sales- 
men that time can be given when 
they are all together to explaining 
the advertising plans and taking 
them into full confidence. 

You tickle this important hu- 
man cog’s vanity. 

He not only feels that he is as- 
sisting. but can actually be made 
to vield dividends of ideas. 

We recall, with a dash of hw- 
mor, the story of the salesman 
who pointed to an advertisement 
in a current weekly magazine, 
threw out his chest. and said: 
“See that ad; well, I got that up. 
It’s my idea. For mv sake. I want 
you to paste it in your window.” 

He was talking with a dealer in 
his territory. 

As a matter of fact, during one 
of the advertising conferences, 
when asked to criticize the rough 
sketch of the illustration, he had 
mildly intimated that it might n~ 
be a bad idea to put high-heeled 
boots on a lady in the composi- 
tion. “Makes her look flossier,” 
said he. 

As time passed. he grew to feel 
that it was his advertisement. 

Well, why not let him think it, 
if he can get all the dealers in his 
territory to paste it in the window? 
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‘The Paper That Blazes 
Trade Trails” 


The New York Commercial condenses the news so that 
within the time a busy man can spare for news you get to 
know the important news of International Trade and 


Finance. 

The purpose of the New York Commercial is to give, in 
addition to the ordinary news, the kind that actually 
amounts to something for the men who buy and sell—the 
live business men, keen to make their businesses bigger 
and still bigger. It gives you the business news—the 
news that matters. 

Foreign Trade—In charge of this Department is Dr. Wm. E. 
Aughinbaugh, who holds the chair of Foreign Trade at New 
York University and has had more than twenty years’ actual ex- 
perience in marketing merchandise abroad. With him are men 
qualified to answer any question. Through the New York Com- 
mercial, Dr. Aughinbaugh and his assistants are at your com- 
mand every day. Every Monday a special feature is made of 


this section. 
THE BUSY BUSINESS 
MAN’S NEWSPAPER 


Domestic Trade— Unmatched in their far-reaching value are 
the Daily Quotation Tables. They average more than ‘18,000 
quotations daily, and minutely cover absolutely every line of busi- 
ness. To know, soonest and most reliably, what is going on in 
your line you must read the New York Commercial. Contrac:s 
are regularly made on prices as they will be given in the New 
York Commercial. It is the New York Commercial prices that 
are accepted by the courts as the irrefutable record. 

Shipping and Transportation—In worth while shipping news 
—the kind that the busy steamship man and busy shipper want— 
the Commercial leads every business day. Shippers look to the 
Commercial for information that means dollars and cents to them. 
Unlisted Securities—Another of the exclusive important fea- 
tures that go to make the New York Commercial the National 
Marketplace. The Commercial’s Unlisted Quotations are author- 
itative and of the utmost service to brokers and investors. 

“The Acceptance Paper”—Ever since Dollar Acceptances be- 
came a factor in business, the New York Commercial has daily 
given the latest quotations and news. For its work in this field 
it has been repeatedly commended by Government officials, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank officials, bankers and other leaders—and has 
come to be known as “The Acceptance Paper.” 


NEW YORK COMMERCIAL 


The National Business Newspaper 
Established 1795—Member A.B.C. 


38 Park Row, New York Russell R. Whitman, President 
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| Putting 100 Minutes Into an Hour 


how to put 100 minutes into an 

hour. His desk was cleaned up 
long ago. Jim—at the desk—doesn’t. 
At five o’clock he still has a lot of his 
day’s work to do. 

In Bob’s office they use printed forms 
to take care of time-consuming detail. 
There’s a concise, well-thought-out form 
for every purpose. These forms are 
printed on paper of different colors, to 
expedite handling. The paper is Ham- 


Look for Gus watermark — it s our word of honor to the passe 


ew ne in the door—knows 


“The Utility Business Paper ™ 
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‘ 
Full set of thirty portfolios 
sent free to printers, who 
will find them of marked 
value when approach 
new customers and build- 
ing up business. 


mermill Bond—its twelve colors and 
white give the desired color variety, and 
Bob learned long ago that there is more 
real economy in saying “Use ‘Hammer- 
mill Bond” than in cluttering his desk 
with paper samples, every time he orders 
sales slips or letter-heads. 


Hammermill is the lowest priced standard bond paper 
on the market today. If you want to see what a 
strong, substantial business paper it is, write us for 
one of our Hammermill Portfolios. It will show you 
Hammermill quality, color variety, and its three fin- 
ishes—Bond, Dippic, and Linen. It will show you 
Specimen forms others have used to put more minutes 
into every working hour. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, 
EriE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Look for this watermark — il 1s our word of honor to the public 
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“The Utility Business Paper” 
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The Business Man’s Influence in 


World Diplomacy 


How Energy of Advertisers Has Improved Living Conditions 


By James T. Murphy-Moore 


from “American Business in World 
Markets,” reprinted by permission. 


HE Business Man’s Era.” 
Will this be the title which 
the future historian will place 
over the new chapter that now 
opens in the story of the peoples? 

The most striking phenomenon 
which he is apt to consider in the 
period on which we are entering 
is the sudden ascendancy of the 
industrialist to power. The war 
startled the business man to a 
realization of what a poor job 
was being made of the governing 
of empires, kingdoms and repub- 
lits—quam parva sapientia regitur 
mundus! What little wisdom was 
hing shown in the government of 
the world in our day as thousands 
ofyears‘'ago. The world had not 
advanced much in the matter of 
isgovernment. War, and a “com- 
mercial” war at that, was sprung 
mbit before business men had an 
inkling of what was going on. 
With the coming forward of 
the business man the future his- 
torian will have observed the dem- 
= ° on the defensive, the poli- 

being elbowed off the stage. 
Stupendous problems were 
brought up by the war, and the 
politician was powerless to handle 
them. Only men of enterprise. 

and decision were qualified 
to deal with these problems. And 
such men, fortunately, were the 
business leaders. Had they been 
in tharge there would have been 
nmowar, If the politicians had re- 
mained in charge, where would 
the world be after militarism and 

Bolshevism and the other scourges 
had run their course? 

Business men have been show- 
ig a vague, inchoate conscious- 
ness of their own real strength, 
which gradually seems to be de- 
Wloping into a definite conception 
kading them to an assertion of 
their rightful influence in the di- 


rection of the nation’s affairs. 
Who, they may ask themselves, 
are best qualified to handle the 
great questions of the hour? Who 
should have the chief voice in 
settling contentious matters of in- 
ternational importance—the work- 
ing form of the League of Na- 
tions, the right to the development 
of sea power, and others that may 
profoundly affect the whole future 
welfare of the country? Which 
is best equipped to instruct and 
educate the people on subjects of 
vital moment—the politician, 
whose chief anxiety is to follow 
his’ followers, to interpret “his 
district,” to encourage their want 
of knowledge. and even to flatter 
their lack of patriotism, rather 
than ‘to lead, or the business man 
who, by the very force of condi- 
tions, is constantly driving on- 
ward, ever forward? 

Who, more than the business 
men, have contributed to the well- 
being of the greatest number? 
Who else have it in their power 
to bring about the Utopia, to make 
life better worth living for the 
whole people—what the politician 
promises, but has it not in his 
power to perform—to increase the 
prosperity of the nation, to impart 
the most vigorous impulse to the 
progress of civilization? 
CIVILIZATION HAS BEEN 
OUT-DISTANCED 


The ancient Athenians had tem- 
ples and masterpieces of sculpture 
to rejoice their aesthetic eye, a 
system of polity to satisfy their 
aspirations for freedom, and they 
may have thought it the acme of 
mental entertainment to listen un- 
der the porticos to disquisitions 
on metaphysics by the philosophers 
and the sophists. They attained 
a notable degree of culture which, 
like that of other peoples of the 
past, has often been held up to 
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us for our admiration and in dis- 
paragement of our own methods 
and pursuits, of our own civiliza- 
tion. 

But where was the civilization 
of these ancients, in any true sense 
of the word, if their dwelling 
places were windowless and dark; 
if they slept on the ground on 
rugs; if their food consisted of 
a few ill-cooked viands; if the 
winter wind eddied around their 
bare legs and spiralled up along 
their bodies under their loose 
woollen shirts and coarse over- 
drapes? The world undoubtedly 
would be poorer without the al- 
most divine morality of Socrates, 
without the Belvidere Apollo and 
the Laocoon, without the poetry 
and drama and oratory of Hellas. 
But, with all that the ancients 
have left us, where would the 
world be to-day without the spirit- 
ual courage, the enterprise and the 
zeal of the manufacturers and 
merchants of our modern times, 
without the true business spirit 
that developed the mariner’s com- 
pass, that discovered America, 
that inyented printing, that led 
up to the electrical age in which 
we live? It would be back still 
in darkness and semi-savagery, 
for men are cruel and heartless 
when the world is poor. The pro- 
ducers and doers of the business 
world have been the true heralds 
of civilization. They are the bene- 
factors, for it is they who have 
led us into the era of light and 
of comfort. : 

As the doers in one realm of 
social activity, the men of busi- 
ness had not thought of their ca- 
pacity to be the doers in the other 
principal fields. The war opened 
their eyes. It showed them that 
not only politics and war-making 
and the social fabric generally are 
fundamentally dependent on them, 
but that, unless they themselves 
take a direct hand in it, there can- 
not be success in modern politics, 
or in war, or in keeping any great 
phase of human activity going. 

The war inspired new feelings, 
including an increased spirit of 
courage, a disposition to fight, to 
smash oppression. Business men 
had suffered from oppression—on 
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the part of the self-appointed 
statesman, the politician and the 
demagogue, who for selfish req. 
sons had kept the fires of strifp 
and contention glowing, and a 
times also they complained on the 
part of others, including occasion. 
ally such specialists as the lawyer 
and the banker, who made the path 
of business difficult. Too many 
were assuming the right to dic. 
tate to it. Business had stood for 
being browbeaten; it had become 
to some extent affected with a 
spirit of pacifism. But oppression 
will no longer be tolerated. The 
day of pacifism is gone by for. 
ever. Business men hereafter will 
stand up for their rights. 

And so our future historian, as 
he contemplates the new chapter 
—the chapters on the rule of the 
patriarch, of the despot, of the 
monarch, whether Cesar, king or 
military captain, and of the law- 
yer-politician being definitely 
closed—may, perhaps, _ intimate 
that he expects it to remain open 
indefinitely. 


Certain Styles of Dress Become 
Classic in Trade-Marks 


Davip Apter & Sons Crorutne Co. 
Mitwavkee, June 9, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

One solution of the problem of “out 
of-style” trade-marks, discussed in your 
issue of May 29,—probably the safest 
but not the most rapid—would be to 
change the woman’s dress gradually u 
til it became one of the olden styles- 
say Colonial, for example, or any other 
standard garb. 

Such a change can ordinarily be a 
complished with few alterations. This 
process takes time—but not so much # 
ten years. It is especially easy # 
women’s modes are as a rule but mod: 
fied revivals of past fashions. 

Ep Wotrr. 


“Farm Mechanics,” New 


Monthly in Chicago 

The Radford publishing organization 
in Chicago, which issues the Americm 
Builder, has brought out a new no 
publication, Farm Mechanics. Louis 
Reich is advertising manager. “ 

The new publication will present ed- 
torially modern conveniences and i 
provements for the farm home. 


Magazine to Go to Flat Sia 

Peoples Magazine, published by Stret 
& Smith, New York, will be issued as4 
“flat size’ magazine beginning with 
September issue. 
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/ The Retailers’ 
diploma of mevit 


HE Indianapolis News sticker on the 

grocer’s window is telling the story 
of standardized merchandise not only to 
the grocer but to his customers. 


Indianapolis is an easy market for the 
salesman to work if his card of introduc- 
tion to the retailer is a portfolio of non- 
cancellable advertising from The News. 
Indianapolis retailers sell quality mer- 
chandise standardized by advertising in 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


CHARTER MEMBER A.B.C, 


GROC CRIES & MEATY No other newspaper dominates 
a = its field more completely than The 
7 Indianapolis News dominates the 
Uf? f Indianapolis Radius. Analysis of 
f sales possibilities of various prod- 
. ucts in this rich territory prepared 
“fee - by Merchandising Service Depart- 
i= ment of The News on file in New 
asad Ss York and Chicago offices. 
teh | ee 








New York Office _— E Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL pmneren mal ae J. E. LUTZ 
Tribune Building Advertising Manager First National Bank Building 








Hints for the Health of the Other 
Fellow’s Product 


Automobile Company Gives Advice for Caring for Horses During Hot 
Weather 


. would probably cause quite 
a sensation in Mrs. Jones’ 
household if, some fine morning, 
she should receive a booklet from 
a company making electric wash- 
ing-machines, giving her detailed 
instructions as to what she should 
do for the health of her washer- 
woman in hot weather. 

“If the woman who washes your 
clothes,” the booklet might say, 
“gets white back of the ears, looks 
dizzy and rolls her eyeballs, insist 
upon her sitting down in a chair 
and bring her quickly a glass of 
pink lemonade with a straw in it.” 

If the Westinghouse Electric 
Company should ever issue an 
eight-page portfolio showing illus- 
trations of its “heatless” electric 
flatirons, with a double-page write- 
up inserted showing what an ex- 
tremely complicated piece of mech- 
anism Maggie Ryan is who irons 
your clothes on Wednesday after- 
noon, one might almost say that 
a new note in advertising had been 
struck. The advertising business 
is still too young, perhaps, to get 
quite as far back to fundamentals 
as pointing out in so subtle a way 
the advantages of the product ad- 
vertised. We are not quite pre- 
pared yet to see a full-page ad- 
vertisement of one of these new 
machines which makes cold with- 
out ice, advising against the giv- 
ing of 25-cent cigars to the ice- 
man, and which would state that 
on hot days a small dash of vine- 
gar in a glass of cold water would 
be a much more acceptable thing 
to him and far better for his 
health. 

In order to keep abreast of the 
times, however, advertising also 
must progress. New ideas are 
coming in every minute, and the 
following lead sent ‘out by the 
Packard Motor Car Company may 
hold a suggestion for manufac- 
turers in many different and va- 
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ried lines. The idea 
PRINTERS’ INK marked: 

The following suggestions for 
the care of horses in hot weather 
are offered by the Freight Trans. 
portation Department of the Pack. 
ard Motor Car Company: 

1. Load lightly and drive slowly. 

2. Stop in the shade if possible 

3. Water your horse as often 
as possible. So long as a horse 
is working, water in small quanti- 
ties will not hurt him. But let 
him drink only a few swallows if 
he going to stand still. Do 
not fail to water him at night 
after he has eaten his hay. 

4. When he comes in after 
work sponge off the harness marks 
and sweat, his eyes, his nose and 
mouth and the dock. Wash his 
feet, but not his legs. 

5. If the thermometer is 75 de- 
grees or higher, wipe him all over 
with a damp sponge. Use vine- 
gar water if possible. Do not tum 
the hose on him. 

6. Saturday night give a bran- 
mash, lukewarm, and add a table- 
spoon of saltpetre. 

7. Do not use a horse-hat unless 
it is a canopy-top hat. The or- 
dinary bell-shaped hat does more 
harm than good. 

8. A sponge on top of the head, 
or even a cloth, is good if kept 
wet. If dry, it is worse than 
nothing. 

9. If the horse is overcome by 
heat, get him into the shade, re 
move all harness and bridle, wash 
out his mouth, sponge him all 
over, shower his legs, and give 
him two ounces of aromatic spirits 
of ammonia or two ounces of 
sweet spirits of nitre in a_ pint 
of water, or give him a pint of 
coffee, warm. Cool his head at 
once, using cold water, or, if net- 
essary, chopped ice, wrapped in 
a cloth. 

10. If the horse is off his feed, 


comes to 
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Again in May—as in pre- 
vious months—The St. Louis Star 
published more local display ad- 
vertising of given classifications 
than TWO and sometimes THREE 
of its daily contemporaries COM- 
BINED. 


For thirty-four consecutive 
months the Star has published 
more local display advertisinz 
week days than the Globe- 
Democrat, the Times or the 
Republic. 


The Star’s gain in national 
advertising for the first five 
months of 1919 averages 
more than 96%, which is 
greater than that of any other 
St. Louis daily newspaper. 


THE ST. LOUIS 


STAR 


Foreign Advertising Representatives: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Colonial Bidg. 


Don’t Say “Paper”— 
Say “STAR” 


Trade Mark Registered. 
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Fibres ~ ‘tual ‘Tibres 


The basic substance of a bond paper consists 
of cellulose fibres. But there’s a difference 
between the cellulose fibres derived from wood 
and those reduced from rags. Systems Bond 
combines the advantages of both—advantages 
which result in preferred quality at moderate 
cost—advantages which give crackle, tough- 
ness, appearance, at a business man’s price. 


Ask your printer to use Systems for your next 
order of letterheads. He can also obtain for 
you a free copy of our book “The Modern 
Manufacture of Writing Paper,” interesting 
and valuable to the paper buyer. 

Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a 
comprehensive group of papers—a grade for 
every Bond and Ledger need—all produced 
under the same advantageous conditions—and 
including the well known Pilgrim, Transcript, 
Atlantic and Manifest marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln Maine 
ge 
Qn 
SS) 
QD 
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* The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper’ 
at the Reasonable Price” — 
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try him with two quarts of oats 
mixed with bran and a little water 
and add a little salt or sugar. Or 
give him oatmeal gruel or barley 
water to drink, 

11. Watch your horse. If he 
stops sweating suddenly or if he 
breathes short and quick or if his 
ears droop or if he stands with 
his legs braced sidewise, he is in 
danger of a heat or sun stroke 
and needs attention at once. 

12. If it is so hot that the horse 
sweats in the stable at night, tie 
him outside with bedding under 
Unless he cools off at night 
stand the next 


him. 
he cannot well 
day’s heat. 

The copy chief in an agency, 
who is continually besought by his 
customers to turn out new ideas 
in copy, should read the above 
suggestions with careful attention. 
Let him look over the inactive ac- 
counts in his agency and think 
whether a new copy plan so unique 
that it will attract world-wide at- 
tention cannot be evolved by care- 
ful consideration of the above with 
especial reference to the use of 
subtle, psychological, back-handed 
selling points. 


How Far 
Will Farmers Travel 
to Buy Goods? 


HE South Dakota Retail Mer- 

chants Association has been 
discussing the question of the dis- 
tance farmers will travel to make 
their purchases. At a recent meet- 
ing a survey was presented on 
the subject, made several years 
ago by the Capper Publications. 
The results showed that farmers 
will go on an average 34 miles 
miles to secure what they need. 
The inquiry was made among 400 
Kansas farmers. 

The 400 farmers distributed 
their shopping thus 58 per cent 
bought at home or the local store, 
35 per cent at the nearest large 
town, and 7 per cent of mail-or- 
der houses. Allowance must, of 
course, be made for the fact that 
these figures today have probably 
been altered by the increase in 
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good roads and the growin " 
ularity of the automobile Sie 
communities. 

table showing the distance 
farmers will travel to get certain 
commodities follows: 


Commodity 
Men’s Garments 


EEE ei pikntonaswaiganaee 
General Dry Goods .... 
Dress Goods 

Furniture 
ee 
OS POs 
Groceries 


Average 


Where the farmer buys is rep- 
resented in the following percent- 
ages for each class of trade: 


At At 
Home or _ Nearest 
Local Large Mail 
Store Town Order 
Per 
Cent 
Men’s Garments... 
Women’s Garments 
Jewelry 
General Dry Goods 57 
Dress Goods....... 48 
Furniture 


Commodity 


Implements ....... 
Lumber 

Groceries ......... 
Drug Sundries..... 
Pianos 5 
Phonographs ...... 
Auto Accessories... 


— 
=| AMS WOH UA wo 


Average......... 58 


Advertising Club Leads in Get- 
ting Soldiers Jobs 


Through the efforts of the Advertis 


ing Club of St. Louis, all war organ- 
izations in the city have combined their 
efforts for taking care of returned sol 
diers in one central demobilization bv- 
reau. This Advertising Club established 
a reputation for its work in taking care 
of returned soldiers prior to the act of 
Congress in cutting off appropriations 
for that purpose. 


San Francisco Has “Auto 
Laundry” 


In San Francisco a former gree 
workman has opened an “Auto Laun- 
dry” whose patrons may have their 
cars washed and polished while they 
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Copy That Violates the Rules 


There Are Times When It Outsells Its Conventional Brothers 


By D. A. Reidy 


T will be admitted, I suppose, 
that most of the advertising 
copy which appears in print, is 
prepared after a more or less 
fxed plan and conforms in a gen- 
eral way to something like estab- 
lished rules. «Judging by the uni- 
formity of the product, a fellow 
gets the sneaky suspicion that 
there must be somewhere in cir- 
lation a book called, “How to 
Write Good Advertising Copy,” 
just as there is a book called, 
‘How to Write Good Business 
letters,” and another called, 
‘How to Behave at a Dance.” 
And, I suppose, on the first page 
of this book, if it exists, one 
would see in large type the ten 
commandments of copy writing 
commencing with, “Thou shalt 
not copy thy neighbor’s ad,” and 
ending up with, “Thou shalt under 
no. circumstances depart from 
these clearly defined rules.’ 
I predict that one of these fine 
(ays some courageous Moses will 
appear among copy writers to 
lad his people out of the wilder- 
ness and start off to show his 
courage. by breaking the tables of 
stone. Every time I pick up a 
magazine I commence at the back 
cover and go carefully over the 
advertising pages looking, alas in 
vain, for an ad to be printed up- 
ide down or away over in the 
margin or one written in cowboy 
dialect by William S. Hart. or in 
Boadway doggerel by George 
Cohan. Anything to show that 
somebody had jumped over the 
fence for a change and given us a 
late of real every-day luncheon 
hnguage, paying no attention at 
ill to the ten commandments, but 
lashing the story right off nat- 
wal like, letting the words fall as 
thy may, and playing merry Ned 
with the rules. 

Signs are not wanting that this 
vty thing is liable to happen in 
he natural process of evolution 
aid when it does, it will be some- 
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thing like a pleasure for a fellow 
to peruse the advertising pages 
just for what he might pick up 
about the real language of busi- 
ness as ordinarily expressed from 
day to day. Aside from the nov- 
elty of such a happening, I hazard 
a wild guess that a genuine free- 
hand treatment of a_ business 
story expressed in natural words 
would find many more readers 
and meet with a much greater 
sales response than the regular 
steel-cut, hand buffed, carefully 
manicured language that now 
seems to be the style. Back to 
nature would, I fancy, be as bene- 
ficial for a city man’s business 
message in print, as it is generally 
conceded to be for a city man’s 
run-down nerves. 
NATURALNESS TO BE SOUGHT 
FIRST AND ALWAYS 


Natural expression in print, as 
in conversation, carries with it a 
certain weight and confidence that 
adds 100 per cent to its selling 
effect. Why not? The natural 
language of business is the lan- 
guage of the street as ordinarily 
heard. Men do not sit at a busi- 
ness deal and conjure up sym- 
phonic sentences to impress the 
other fellow with their meticulos- 
ity of words, or write business let- 
ters that sound as if every sen- 
tence was written with the aid of 
Webster’s Unabridged. The sales- 
man who would talk to his cus- 
tomers in the stilted language of 
the ordinary kiln-dried ad would 
be looked upon as a -martinet. 
Nobody but a literary gent would 
undertake to sell goods to any 
ordinary prospect by indulging in 
set sentences studiously synchron- 
ized, strenuously selected and 
solemnly set forth. In salesman- 
ship, as in other human relations, 
if the touch of human nature is 
lacking, the effort is very liable to 
lose weight. Why not apply this 
same rule to salesmanship in print? 
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In truth, whenever this very thing 
has been done, the effect has not 
only been refreshing to the mind 
of the reader and carried com- 
plete confidence, but in some not- 
able instances that occur offhand, 
you will agree it has produced re- 
markable response. 


COPY WE ALL UNDERSTAND AND 
APPRECIATE 


We remember with what relish 
some years ago, we swallowed the 
blithe business messages of a big 
St. Louis hardware house written 
by “Mike the Teamster” in a style 
and language we all could under- 
stand and some of us happen to 
know how said hardware concern 
in a short time trebled its business 
as a result of the house-organ be- 
ing written and edited entirely by 
“Mike.” Also we recall with 
gusto the first time a daring 


young Lochinvar broke into print 
with the longshore vernacular and 
abjured us gentlemen of the upper 
crust to pack our old Jimmy pipes 
with that sure enough baccy stuff 


called for convenience P. A,, 
which, being only human, several 
millions of us immediately pro- 
ceeded to do and have kept on 
doing ever since. 

That there is something more 
than mere novelty or cleverness in 
getting off the pedestal and chuck- 
ing the rules for a change, was 
still more recently proved by “Jim 
Henry” who, so to speak, took off 
his coat and collar and dared to 
talk everyday salesman’s language 
with the result that the Post 
Office was fairly gummed up for 
a while sending out millions of 
sample shaves ordered by people 
who didn’t feel at all resentful at 
the everyday naturalistic conver- 
sation of Jim. People do like to 
feel that they can touch elbows 
with a business concern in print, 
just as they would in a Pullman 
smoker or the lobby of a hotel. 
Every time it has been tried out, 
within reasonable bounds of 
course, the natural note in copy 
has made a hit and the wonder is 
that it is not being done a great 
deal more, considering the un- 
deniable fact that the Colonel’s 
Lady and Judy O’Grady are now, 
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geo have been, and always will 
ye sisters under the skin, 

One of the best pieces Of copy 
[ have ever seen in print was 
written by a mountain weayer 
down in North Carolina. It ap- 
peared recently in a camp news. 
paper and told about homespun 
tweeds. I could not get to my 
office quick enough to order sam. 
ples of those tweeds. I took the 
paper home and my wife seeing 
the ad also ordered samples, not 
knowing I had ordered some the 
day before. That piece of copy 
would never have been passed by 
an advertising censor. It violated 
all rules of the game. There was 
no coupon, no urge to send at 
once, right away, to-day, for sam- 
ples, before you forget it; n 
climax or anti-climax; no scien- 
tific, psychological assembling of 
words. The writer probably never 
wrote a piece of copy before in 
his life. But he expressed the 
soul of his business in a way that 
sold me and my wife twenty-seven 
yards of his tweeds. The stuff he 
wrote was not advertising copy as 
usually written and judged, It 
was simply the homely voice of his 
homespun looms expressed in a 
simple, roughshod way. In m 
case it did its proper work. It 
got over the plate. It was -the 
kind that could not fail to get 
over the plate. It was a weaver 
at his hand loom making a short 
speech in print just as he might 
talk. 

And when you come to think of 
it, isn’t advertising the voice: of a 
business after all? If so, then 
why not express the business in 
natural every-day language in- 
stead of trying to make it appear 
high brow and classical and mote 
or less aloof from the language 
of the street? Of course there is 
a dividing line between what 1s 
natural and what is slap stick, but 
no copy-writer with a sense 0! 
proportion is liable to go across 
the line. The point is that there's 
a decided tendency to appear stiff, 
formal and em sentiy proper m 
print while a little of the milk o 
human nature and a Httle bend- 
ing of the steel bands would b 
welcomed by the public as a ft 
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A New Sales 
Service 


RALLING the consumer through ad- 
vertising is 90% copy. Millions of 
dollars spent in keyed advertising prove 
this beyond doubt. 


As a result of our ability to prepare 
copy that produces direct sales we are 
today handling the biggest volume of 
direct-result advertising of any agency 
in the country. 

To still further augment our service, 


we have appointed Harry M. Graves, 
chief of our merchandising department. 


Because of his long and successful experience— 
and because of his intimate knowledge of jobbers 
and retailers in various lines—it would be hard to 
find a man better and more thoroughly qualified 
than Mr. Graves to give sound advice and prac- 
tical help on any problem involving marketing 
methods and distribution; and particularly on 
products selling through either the drug, hardware, 
department store or dry goods frades. 

Advertisers who desire copy that really sells goods 
plus constructive merchandising help are invited to 
consult with us—this, of course, without incurring 
any obligation. 


RUTHRAUFF 6 RYAN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


404 FOURTH AVENUE at 28th ST. NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 30NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
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lief, and might at the same time 
solve the problem seemingly so 
acute of how to find a copy writer 
with “a real punch.” Let him 
limber up“his language muscles, 
try the freehand stroke in com- 
position, strike straight ahead 
with his natural right swing and 
nobody will complain about the 
punch. 

As an example of this sort of 
free-hand treatment applied to a 
serious appeal; every one who saw 
it will recall a Victory Loan ad 
that appeared in New York news- 
papers the other day. It told of 
a boy who stuck his foot through 
the Victory Arch on Fifth Avenue 
and found it was only papier- 
mache. As you read it, you could 
almost see the boy pulling his foot 
out of the mock marble pillar 
with a look of sorrow on his face. 
This ad was not written according 
to rule or sat on by a Board of 
Experts, or changed twenty dif- 
ferent times, or passed from one 
judge to another to see where it 
could be improved. As a matter 
of fact it was dictated red hot to 
a typist, never read a second time 
by the author, and went into print 
with all its original barbs and 
burrs, and maybe that very fact 
explains why it left such a fetch- 
ing impress on the reader’s mind 
One cannot help admiring the 
audacity that dared to use the ex- 
pression, “stuck his foot,” instead 
of “penetrated with his boot” or 
“punctured with his shoe” or some 
other Sunday school phrase that 
might be suggested by the rules. 
This piece of copy broke all the 
ten commandments as to length of 
sentences and selection of words, 
but it drove straight home even 
among advertising men and on ac- 
count of its unusualness carried 
the reader right along. 

Thus are we gradually being 
shown in various way that the 
book, “How to Write Good Copy,” 
may soon be on its way to the 
waste basket and that the first, last 
and middle rule for writing good 
copy is to be first of all a good 
business thinker and then express 
your business thoughts easily, nat- 
urally, spontaneously and sincere- 
ly—thus making your own rules. 
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Association Working Toward 
Advertising 


_More than forty concerns, members 
of the Material Handling Machiner, 
Manufacturers’ Association, were repre 
sented at its semi-ar 1_ meeting held 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, June 10 
and 11 In addition, forty or more 
representatives of non-member concerns 
were in attendance 

The following met 
constitute an advertising council, later 
to be supplemented by other repre 
sentatives of the idvertising depart 
ments of member companies: 

J. Barnes, director of publicity 
chairman, Shepard Electric Crane § 
Hoist Company, Montour Falls, Ney 
York; E. P. Bernheim, vice-president 
Alvey-Ferguson Company, Cincinnati 
Ohio; F. Davis, manager of ad 
vertising, General Electric Company 
Schenectady, New York; T. T. Faun 
eroy, advertising division, Lakewo 
Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohic 
Philip Gunion, advertising manager 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Ney 
York City; Frank D. Johnson, adver 
tising manager, Brown Hoisting M; 
chinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Har 
old McGill Davis advertising manage 
Sprague Electric Works, New Yor 
City; L. J. Sheridan, advertising map 
uger, Karry Lode Industrial Truck 
Company, Long Island City, New York 
A. F. N. Thomas, advertising manage 
Mathews Gravity Conveyor Compan 
Elwood City, Pa., and H. N. Trumbull 
idvertising manager, Wellman-Seaver 
Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

It was recommended by F. S. Cha 

president of the Chesapeake 
Works of Baltimore, that th 
council develop a programme thi 
would enable the association to appr 
priate at least $100,000 for advertising 
in 1920, and there appears to bea 
strong probability that such a pr 
gramme will be developed and @ 
proved by the association 
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Northwest Peace Jubilee Wil 
Use Advertising 
Frank Wilson, advertising manager 
of the Scandinavian American Bank 
Tacoma, Wash., together with Jobs 
Condon, of the Condon Advertising 
Agency, will handle the advertising 
Campaign of the Northwest Peace J 
bilee which will be held June 30 t 
July 7 in Tacoma. The purpose of th 
Jubilee is to secure funds to erect # 
auditorium as a memorial in honor 
the men who served in the recent \wat 


H. A. Thurlow Appointed t 
W.S. S. Post 


Harold A. Thurlow, instructor = 
salesmanship and advertising at the 
lege of busipess administration of Bo 
ton University, has been appointed a 
vertising counselor and publicity # 
visor for the War Saving Stamp D 
vision, First Federal Reserve Distrit 
He will retain his connections at ® 
University 
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.. | HAVE YOU LOOKED BACK 
INTO THEIR FACES? 


A MOTION PICTURE AUDIENCE 


THEY HAVE ACKNOWLEDGED 


MOTION. PICTURE. 


MAGAZINE 


THE BEST INTERPRETER OF 
THEIR CHIEF RECREATION 


350,000 Ner Pai Circutation 


FIRST— ESTABLISHED 1910— 
THE PIONEER 


FOREMOST — ALWAYS THE 
LARGEST CIRCULATION 


FINEST—OBVIOUS BY COMPAR- 
ISON and ACCEPTANCE 
BY AMERICAN PUBLIC 


DUNCAN A. DOBIE, Jr. 


Director of Advertising 


Western Manager Eastern Manager New England Manager 
ARCHER A. KING, Inc. RUFUS FRENCH, Inc. METZ B. HAYES 
Peoples Gas Building 1133 Broadway Little Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York Boston, Mags. 
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Mark 107% of 
your appropriation 
‘for Canada”’ 


O market, at home or abroad, 

that you may plan to cultivate 
in the matter of sales and advertis- 
ing will pay you better than the 
Canadian field. 


If you have a “‘certain”’ distribution 
in Canada—advertising in 


The Daily Newspapers 
Bie) am OF.Vit- Ve 


will put life and action into your 
sales there. 


If you are seeking a new, profitable and grow- 
ing market for what you make or sell, Canada * 
deserves your growing investigation. Bal 
Spend 10% of your appropriation in these Mont 
papers and you reach more than one million 
of the most progressive people in Canada— 
people who have tastes and preferences for 
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Lond 


























Prepared by Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., Advertising Agency, Toronto & Montraj 
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the best—and ample money to gratify every 
legitimate requirement. 


In every issue of these papers, constantly, the 
year ‘round, you will find “national copy.” 


Year after year campaigns on goods and 
services of every nature are introduced and 
kept before the Canadian people by adver- 
tising in the Daily Newspapers of Canada. 


Ten per cent of your appropriation will serve 
to conduct an advertising campaign in these 
papers—will buy sufficient space frequently 
enough to measure up to all standards of ap- 
proved advertising practice. 


Don’t make up your “Fall list’’ without pro- 
viding 10% of your appropriation for 


The Daily Newspapers 
(o) a OF VT: Ve F:1 


az Popu- Popu- ° 
City lation Paper City lation Paper 
Halifax 53,000 Herald & Mail Toronto 525,000 Globe 
St. John 55,000 Standard Mail & 
Telegraph & Empire 
Times Winnipeg 225,000 Free Press 
Montreal 750,000 Gazette Tribune 
Star Regina 26,105 Leader 
Quebec 100,000 Telegraph Saskatoon 21,054 Phoenix 
Le Soleil Calgary 56,302 Herald 
Ottawa 101,795 Citizen Edmonton 53,794 Bulletin 
Journal Dailies Journal 
London 60,000 Advertiser Vancouver 120,000 Province 
Free Press Sun 
Victoria 45,000 Colonist 
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W. O. Floing Company adheres 
to a policy which is probably 
unique among art-service houses. 


It prefers to be called in after the 
agency and the advertiser have 
settled the details of a campaign. 


It invariably confines its advice to 
the handling of the art elements 
of the advertising —viz.—pictures, 
white space and type. 


It has every reason to believe that 
the service it is rendering on that 
basis is highly satisfactory to a 
number of leading agencies and 
advertisers. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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The New Tendencies in 
Poster Art 


(Continued from page 32) 
the Government will, from now 
on, encourage their use for any 
great national problem. 

In what respect has the poster 
changed ? 

Your poster of the hour is bet- 
ter drawn than ever and is iden- 
tiied with the names of famous 
illustrators. Great credit should 
go to the Fisk Tire Company for 
securing such artists as Maxfield 
Parrish to paint pretentious can- 
yases. It is a move in the right 
direction. The Fisk posters are 
wide of range and uniformly ex- 
cellent. They may not conform 
to certain set standards of sim- 
plicity and technique, and opinions 
may differ as to the salesmanship 
of the basic ideas, but no one can 
question the art that has been 
put into them. They mark a new 
era in outdoor advertising 

Manufacturers of certain food- 
product lines have demonstrated 
the utilitarian possibilities of the 
poster during a year of splendid 
enterprise. For they have gone in 
for showing the good things that 
can be made from flour, or with 
package cereals, or from salad 
oil, shortening, etc. 

The large tailoring houses have 
stopped at nothing to secure su 
perior poster art and ideas. Even 
the steep price that men of James 
Montgomery Flagg’s calibre set 
on commercial designing, does not 
stop them from attaining a cer- 
tain ideal. “Get the best” is the 
advertiser’s own message to his 
henchman, “hang the expense.” 

It should be remembered - that 
the original cost is materially 
counterbalanced by the many uses 
to which an original is put. Mr. 
Flagg will paint a figure compo- 
sition for a clothing house and 
it will first appear in the firm’s 
dealer catalogue, in full color. 
Then striking reproductions are 
struck off, on cardboard, for the 
windows and counters of stores. 
That first painting may go in 
double spreads in magazines, in 
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business paper space, on street- 
car cards, and even done in pen 
and ink, for newspapers, before 
it finally reaches the big outdoors, 


where it takes on the dignity of 


a twenty-four sheet, exactly as 


Mr. Flagg painted it. 
The strong, masculine creations 


of the Leyendeckers are appear- 


ing on boards and in posters. to 


a far greater extent than before. 


A series of posters just produced 
for Durham _ hosiery is striking 
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THE CHILD APPEAL IS AN IMPORTANT 
TENDENCY IN MODERN POSTERS 


to a degree, and artistically com- 
mendable. 

Perhaps the most significant 
change that has taken place, is 
the tendency to provide some ir- 
resistible reason for the man in 
the street not only to look at the 
poster but to study it. It is to 
contradict a saying that has gone 
the rounds since the ancient Egyp- 
tians cut twenty-four sheets, on 
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the granite billboards of the Nile: 
“Oh, posters! Humph! Who can 
say that they show a profit on the 
investment? There is no known 
method of checking up their 
money value. And, besides, you 
can’t put enough into a poster to 
make it worth while. People 
never stop and look at one—it’s 
a, hasty glance out of the corner 
of their eyes.” 

Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 





oe 





THE BRIGHT-TINTED SILHOUETTE AGAINST 
THE SOLID BLACK 


has been advertised in the new 
spirit, and at least one of its 
poster spreads has been so sur- 
prisingly popular, that it has won 
the concern over to undreamed-of 
poster publicity. The twenty-four 
sheet is a reproduction of an old- 
fashioned school map of Europe, 
the fighting zone that was. Its 
colors are brilliant and it does 
give a quick, comprehensive idea 
of the trouble-zone. 

“Let your giving be along these 
lines,” was the happy caption, and 
a Waterman pen had looped in 
important territory. The history 
of this remarkable poster is in- 
teresting. Originally, the idea 
was suggested by a. large war 
map erected in front of the Pub- 
lic Library in New York. At 
any time of the day or night 
crowds of people could be ob- 
served painstakingly examining 
that map. It established the fight- 


ing line and the public eXpe- 
rienced difficulty in keeping track 
of cities and countries, without 
some such reminder. It was the 
intention of the Waterman com. 
pany to use this poster, frankly 
inspired by the Public Library, 
map, during the holiday gift-giy. 
ing days, from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas, and arrangements were 
made to hold off the final print- 
ing to the last minute, when the 
battle line could be brought yp 
to date. Out of a clear sky came 
the armistice, and the plates were 
immediately changed to show the 
evacuated territory and the ney- 
tral zone. Within forty-eight 
hours after the signing of the 
armistice, the posters were on the 
boards in New York. They were 
then sent to all leading cities, 
Schools wrote to the Waterman 
company, asking that the map- 
poster be displayed where chil- 
dren could see and study them. 

An executive of the company 
resolved to see just what a poster 
of this kind could actually accom- 
plish. He had one put on the 
boards along a street overlooked 
by his hotel room. And it was 
his custom to sit there occasional- 
ly and keep tabs. He was won 
over to the bigger mission of this 
form of advertising. Few per- 
sons passed the map. Curiosity, 
plus a natural craving for knowl- 
edge, compelled them to stop and 
look. True, their chief interest 
was in war, battle lines and com- 
plex boundaries lines of Europe, 
but this information was linked 
with the name Waterman, a pen 
and a most ingenious selling idea. 

In line with its desire to keep 
news in its posters, the Water- 
man company has ready and wait- 
ing a twenty-four sheet on the 
signing of the documents of 
peace. It is ready to go up the 
very moment the news is cabled 
across. In the meanwhile, a 
“teaser” paper occupies the Water- 
man boards—a large red ques 
tion-mark, below which is writ 
ten, significantly, “Will They 
Sign It?” 

This brings us to the develop 
ment of the news idea in posters. 
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Concentrated Circulation, 
The Power Behind 


Che Detroit Sunday News 


(it pulls) 


When you think of advertising in Detroit that brings results, 
think of the power of The Sunday News’ concentrated circula- 
tion. It reaches 130,476 of Detroit’s best families—the kind that 
pay eight cents a copy because The Sunday News with a magazine 
gction, a feature supplement, children’s section—all in convenient 
tabloid form, and eight full-sized pages of rotogravure is a metro- 


politan paper in every particular. 


The Sunday News leads its only Sunday competitor by 49% 
incity circulation. During May it carried over 40% more want 
ads than its only Sunday competitor, and surpassed it in the 
amount of classified space used, as well. This proves what Detroit 
buyers think of The Sunday News’ selling power. ° 


Let The Sunday News be your salesman in Detroit. 


The Advertisers’.Opportunity 
Detroit and The News 


Daily and Sunday Always in the Lead 


Circulation exceeds 215,000 daily 
and 181,000 Sunday (latest A. B. C 
figures). The only Detroit paper 
publishing circulation figures every 
day. In 1918 published 17,610,256 
lines of advertising, being third in 
America and leading its nearest com- 
petitor in Michigan by over 69%. 
Gained in first three months of 1919 
1,287,174 lines, or more than 32% 
over same period in 1918. 


OO 
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Important 
RATE CHANGES 








The following new rates for The Magazine of Wall Street 
will be in effect after July 15th, 1919. 


All advertisers desiring to take advantage of present low 
rates must have their space reservation order in our office 
before that date. 


Advertising Rates in Effect July 15th, 1919 


ONE-TIME RATE THIRTEEN-TIME RATE 


Full Page . Full Page 

Half Page . Half Page ... 
Quarter Page . Quarter Page .... 
Kighth Page ............ i Eighth Page 

One Inch } One Inch ..... 


SIX-TIME RATE TWENTY-SIX-TIME RATE 


Full Page .. ' Full Page 
Half Page . Half Page 
Quarter Page . Quarter Page 
Eighth Page , Eighth Page 
ee F One Inch 


The Magazine of Wall Street reaches 100% buyers and should be 
on every list of media in advertising campaigns planned to sell 
anything worth while to men—and where you desire to get your 
story before successful men—because the readers of The Magazine 
of Wall Street are men who mould opinion in every important com- 
munity. They can afford to buy the luxuries as well as the neces- 
sities of life. 

We will be glad to send our representative to tell you about the 
results our magazine brings to advertisers. 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


MAGAZINE 
WALL STREET 


42 Broadway, New York City Telephone Number—Broad 5793 


The Magazine of Wall Street has the largest proven paid 
circulation of any financial publication in the world. 
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Vany advertisers count on com 
ng events of international or na- 
onal importance, and construct 
goster themes to match. Posters 
that lend a service are always 
wpular and effective. Tire and 
manufacturers have 
One series 


sntomobile 
gemed to grasp this. JI 
f painted posters glorifies some 


historical locale, in the various 


owns along motor routes, an- 


ther employs its giant trade- | 


mark figure as a bend-of-the-road 
fanger signal, flag in hand and 
gsed to attract immediate atten- 
ion, 

Poster campaigns, built with a 
urpose, are legion now. Heider 
tractors go in for brilliant litho- 
gaphs not only showing the ma- 
chine but its wide range of utility, 
ad farmers out of the beaten 
sth of advertising are literally 
made to see what they are miss- 
ng. 

Grocers are enthusiastic over 
the poster service given them, for 
posters need not be display for 
the boards. The poster spirit and 
feeling is part and parcel of full 
lor cards, hangers and even 
woklets, going out to the trade 
It has come to be a poster fad, 
to silhouette bright-tinted com po- 
sitions on solid black back- 
grounds. The novelty and the 
striking display advantages of 
this stunt, are at once apparent. 
For one thing, fussy, unnecessary 
details are arbitrarily omitted 
The San Tox posterettes of this 
school can be classed as among 
the most spectacularly success- 
ful. 

As if to disapprove the idea 
that a riot of color is essential to 
poster art, we come to the occa- 
sonal design done in two tones 
oly and what a relief it is to the 
ye. Taylor’s truly great poster, 
ncharcoal, of the emigrants land- 
m on friendly American soil 
ad relieved only by a tint block 
f delicate buff, gives us new 
faith in our own school of poster 
at. On the other hand, fu!l 
olor is equally permissible when 
tis distributed by an artist who 
wderstands values. McGill Mac- 
kal has designed a wonderful 
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Price 


You can get about 
what you pay for in this 
world of sin and sorrow. 
Printing that is bought 
exclusively on price 
usually looks the part. 
The charges of the 


Typographic 
Service 
Company 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, Pres. 


are based on cost, deter- 
mined by an accurate 
accounting system, plus 
a reasonable profit. Com- 
plete modern equipment 
and skilled labor under 
competent directionkeep 
our costs low. A large 
volume of business per- 
mits us to operate on a 
small margin of profit. 
We want more business 
from clients who believe 
in good printing and are 
willing to pay a reason- 
able price for it. The 
best way to judge the 
quality of our work is to 
see us on the job. You 
will be welcome any 
time at 


141 Madison Ave. 


New York City 
Phone Madison Square 3620 
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THE 
SOUTHERN 
PLANTER 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


RICHMOND, VA. 


The oldest Agricultural 
Journal in America. 


After a career of nearly 80 
years as a monthly, changes to 


Semi-Monthly 








commencing July I, 1919. 
At the same time the type 
page will be enlarged to 
700 agate lines. The pres- 
ent rate of 35c per line 
will remain in effect up to 
and including Dec. 15, 
1919, issue. Beginning 
with Jan. 1, 1920, issue 
the rate will be 50c per 
line based on 90,000 cir- 


culation. 


Member Audit Bureau 
of Circulations 


THE 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, 
Special Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
St. Louis Atlanta 


The Southern Planter 


RICHMOND, VA. 














poster for The University Mu- 
seum that will long survive the 
exhibit itself. Startling blues 
yellows and greens are so wisely 
spotted and so _ conservatively 
handled, that there is not the 
usual confusion. 

In another year, we predict that 
the boards will witness at |eag 
one poster innovation that flies 
squarely in the face of tradition 

This from an advertising man. 
ager: 

“T refuse to believe, after study 
of the question, that people yil 
not take the necessary time to 
read and digest all you wish to 
put into a twenty-four sheet stand. 
Yes, I know, for years we have 
said that the less we put into this 
form of advertising, the better 
because the public has no time to 
digest a long story. But all post 
ers are not observed from speed- 
ing Packards. There are lots of 
us who walk. The town poster 
is of great importance. 

“In a campaign I am planning 
I intend to make a daring expen- 
ment. I will look upon the poster 
as the magazine of the open high. 
way. I will make posters of my 
single and double-spread pages in 
standard magazines. I will te 
produce them, pictures, text and 
all. I will simply dilate them— 
magnify them. I have a firm con- 
viction that if people will read the 
small version, they will read the 
larger sizes and take the neces- 
sary time to do so. But you ma 
be very sure that the text of those 
poster - advertisements will ke 
arousers of curiosity. My posters 
of to-morrow will be my mag: 
zine advertisements of to-day. | 
am weary of one short sentence 
and one reproduced product and 
one curt catch-phrase. I want to 
tell a sales story in my posters” 

The poster exhibit, now at the 
New York Public Library, is ge 
ing the rounds. It will be in your 
city in due time. Go to it, read 
the lesson written there in the 
very blood of many nations, The 
fundamentals of salesmanship att 
expressed. These posters sold 
human sentiment, patriotism, lor 
of country. Selling manufactured 
commodities should be far easier 
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The very prominence of National Advertising 
imposes upon it the obligation to be thorough and 
sound. 


A basic understanding of product and mer- 
chandising problems is imperative. The display 
must be arresting and characterful. Forceful 
expression of vital thoughts is not just desirable, 
but essential. 


The fact that Remy advertising has been 
widely commended for its effectiveness from all 
of these viewpoints naturally inspires us with a 
modest degree of pride for the share the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company has had in Remy advertis- 
ing success. 














NEW YORK 


National Advertising 
DETROIT CHICAGO 











It Is Not Visionary to Look Forward to a Time Not Far Distant When 
Deliveries from the Air Wit Be Common 


ANADIAN department stores 
are actually selling over the 
counter airplanes to sportsmen, 
and many other markets are being 
opened up by this manufacturer 
in the new field. The airplane 
seems also to be coming into its 
own as an advertising medium 
and its makers can well afford 
to advertise it for that purpose. 
Lord & Taylor, of New York, for 
example, started on March 11, 
1919, to deliver from their sub- 
station at Garden City, packages 
to customers in Westchester 
County. 

In Newark, Jersey, two 
department stores, L. S. Plaut & 
Co. and L. Bamberger Co., have 
been running rival deliveries from 
their stores to points on the sea 
shore for quick delivery. As re- 
ported in last week’s issue of 
PrinTERS’ INK, a Western baker is 
using airplanes as an advertising 
medium to establish new retail 
agencies. 

It remained, however, for a na- 
tional advertiser actually to trade- 
mark his plane and use it both as 
an advertising medium and an 
up-to-the-minute dealer-help. Al- 
fred Decker & Kohn, makers of 
Society Brand Clothes in Chi 
cago, are now shipping their prod- 
uct ‘by regular airplane express. 
Two Curtiss planes were pur- 
chased for the trial, and on June 
3, started delivery of Society 
Brand Clothes to dealers in the 
territory adjacent to Chicago. Ac- 
cording to the newspaper adver- 
tising, the airplanes are to be 
distinguished at a great height by 
their checkerboard wings. 

When a dealer down in Gales 
burg receives his shipment of 
goods at a speed of 75 miles an 
hour in an airplane which can be 
seen by the multitude at a great 
height and which has been pre- 
viously advertised to the people of 
his town, he gets a dealer-help 
that not only performs a useful 
delivery function but certainly has 


New 





The Airplane as a Dealer Help 





all the consumer-interest possible 
It was stated by Alfred Decker 
& Kohn that later on the schedule 
now in effect will be extended to 
include dealers within a distance 
of 500 miles. 

Men who are _ interested jn 
building have recently stated that 
not a community plan is now 
being prepared without complete 
specifications being made for 
landing places for airplanes. Ip 
the near future, the manufac- 
turer will have to think along new 
lines in dealer-helps. In order to 
get a man to carry his line, he 
will probably have to guarantee 
that four airplanes painted in 
various colors and designs will 
be sent to towns at great distances 
in order that customers of the re- 
tailer may receive their packages 
at their homes in spectacular fash- 
ion by the new twentieth century 
methods. 

Society Brand Clothes not only 
open a new market to salesmen 
for airplane companies, but have 
also started something in the 
dealer-help field which will make 
all manufacturers put their think- 
caps on. 


Low Shoes to Save Leather 

Shoe manufacturers are 
campaign to 
wear low 





discussing a 
encourage the public t 
shoes during the winfer 
months as well as in summer, to de 
crease the demand f leather. This 
suggestion was made before the Allie 
Council of American Shoe and Leather 
Industries and Trades, which met in 
New York last week. It is pointed out 
that the wearer could wear low shoe 
during the cold months and with the aid 
of heavy woolen stockings be free from 
fear of catching cold If low shoes are 
more generally worn in the winter, tt 
was suggested, the supply of leather for 
other manufactures would be increased 


Paving Brick Association Ap 
points Agency 

The Crosby-Chicago Advertising 
Agency has been selected to create ane 
handle the advertising for the Natwna 
Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association 
of Cleveland. Copy will appear soo™ 
national mediums ; 
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Mr.Ford’s Idea 


Henry Ford, Writing 
in System Magazine, 
as to how he succeeded, 
says: 
66 One of the first things that 
a man has to learn in busi- 
ness is how little he can do 
by himself. When he 
finds out he begins to look 


around for people who 
can do what he can’t. 99 





Apply this principle to 
your business. Take ad- 
vantage of the aid which this 
organization can give you through 
its facilities and experience. 


Now is the time when advertis- 
ing is needed more than ever. 
Direct advertising is the most 
powerful advertising for speeding 
up business with a moderate 
appropriation. Through direct 
advertising you can take advan- 
tage of conditions, get dealers to 
push, interest consumers and get 
their orders direct, or entice them 
into a dealer’s store. 





We specialize 
in co-operating 
with National 
Advertising 
Agencies on the 
Direct Mail 


section of cam- 


paigns. : 
A Let us suggest definite plans for your 
sk us for consideration—plans that should be 
paruculars. profitable for you—tell you why. 











Write us on your letterhead for more 
information—gladly given. 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT & CO. 
Advertising Campaigns 
Planned Printed Mailed 


634 Sherman Street Chicago 
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Merchant Plumbers 
are pushing 
electrical equipment 


The progressive merchant plumber is not 
confining his efforts to selling the old lines, 
but is branching out. He believes in trade 
extension. He is selling electric lighting 
equipment to farmers, which paves the way RIN’ 
to other big sales. int 

With current available, the farmer can .- 
operate an electric pump which provides run. §& inquiry 
ning water; then the plumber sells him bath. § ¥.#-! 
room and kitchen plumbing fixtures. He vesigat 
doesn’t overlook selling domestic appliances, § : result 
either. ly 
ton in 
Trave 


Business in Town and Country § is : 
‘ ; all 
[he merchant plumber is capable of sery- fe 

ing his clients both in town and country. § «tice i 


; ° + a $0 restr 
Plumbing and heating, water supply systems, § Ser 


electric lighting equipment and domestic ap- & tefore, 


pliances of all kinds. ts me 
a 
A plumbing concern in the Southwest states J certain 


' , ; ree salesman 
that its average sale to a farmer is between aly ar 


$3,000 and $4,000. be can t 
If you are interested in knowing more ies 1 
about the activities of merchant plumbers and thing of 


_ cats, adjr 
the lines they are in position to handle efi a ft 


ciently, detailed information will be furnished § ight is 
on request. "A gre 
we mack 
fing co 
machines 


MEU.TIC ENGINEE sive 


A0T SO.DEARBORN VT.-CHICAGONd Finn 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





Cutting Selling Expense by Having 
Salesmen Use Automobiles 


Methods of Apportioning Expense; Who Owns Machine, Etec. 


W. H. Lerrincwet Co. 
EFFICIENCY AND MANAGEMENT EN- 
GINEERS 
CHICAGO. 


or of Printers’ INK: 
oe q. informed that you have 
printed information concerning the fur- 
sishing of automobiles to salesmen, the 
methods used as to the ownership of 
the machine, the methods of adjusting 

nse, and the results secured. 

¢ shall appreciate it if you can fur- 
nish us data of this kind or give us in- 
formation as to the numbers of Print- 
us’ Inx in which they may be found. 

W. H. Lerrincwect Co. 


E. Ream, 
Vice-President. 


RINTERS’ INK has published 

in the last few years a number 
of articles on the use of auto- 
mobiles by salesmen. Since this 
inquiry was received from the 
W. H. Leffingwell Company, how- 
ewer, we have made another in- 
vestigation of the subject and as 
aresult we are now able to give 
sme up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion in this -reply. 

Traveling by automobile in the 
slling of goods has been on the 
increase for years. This is espe- 
dally true since the Government 
tok over the railroads. Train 
service in many sections has been 
# restricted that a large number 
of salesmen, who never used cars 
before, were obliged to resort to 
this means of transportation. 

That the automobile, under 
certain conditions, does enable the 
silesman to travel more econom- 
tally and more thoroughly than 
he can travel by rail, is generally 
recognized. What most manufac- 
turers now want to know is some- 
thing of the details of handling 
tars, adjusting expense, etc. In this 
ktter from Armour & Co. much 
light is thrown on the subject. 
“A great many of our men do 
we machines, particularly in cov- 
ting country territories. These 
machines for the most part are 
owned by Armour & Company, 
ad we also pay for the operating 
expenses of the car. In some in- 


slances, however, where our sales- 
1 


men own their own machines and 
prefer to use them in working 
their territory, we have arranged 
to allow them a certain weekly 
allowance agreed upon between 
us, based on mileage covered 
weekly in some instances, or upon 
the figures representing their 
previous exclusive traveling ex- 
penses. 

“During the last few years train 
service in most of the inland ter- 
ritory has been greatly diminished 
and we found that our salesmen 
were not able to cover their trade 
satisfactorily by traveling on rail- 
road trains, consequently we felt 
that it was to our interest in a 
number of such cases to supply 
the men with a motor car, with a 
view to permitting them to se- 
cure greater efficiency out of their 
time. In most instances of this 
kind, the volume of business se- 
cured showed an increase also. 

“While we operate several dif- 
ferent makes of cars, we have 
for some years past been furnish- 
ing Ford runabouts for sales- 
men’s use in preference to buying 
a more expensive machine. After 
these cars have reached a condi- 
tion where they are beginning to 
require repairs and general over- 
hauling which seems to be pro- 
hibitive, we usually have no diffi- 
culty in disposing of the machines 
by trading them in through the 
dealers for an allowance to be ap- 
plied on the purchase of a new 
machine.” 

All of the packers, however, do 
not seem to agree on the prac- 
ticability of the automobile for 
selling goods. The advertising 
manager of one of them gives us 
this glimpse behind the scenes of 
his business: 

“IT have taken up with our va- 
rious departments the matter of 
using automobiles for the sales- 
men of this company and have re- 
ceived somewhat of a surprise as 


a result. 
9 
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“Without going into too much 
detail, I might say that after 
experimenting with twenty auto- 
mobiles — we have withdrawn 
nineteen of these—we found that 
the salesmen’s selling expenses 
were increased and the volume of 
business greatly decreased by 
furnishing them with an auto- 
mobile.” 

It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that this is one of the 
few companies that Printers’ INK 
ran across in its recent investi- 
gation whose experience with au- 
tomobiles was entirely unfavor- 
able. Of course many concerns 
have found the use of cars inad- 
visable in certain territories or 
under certain definite conditions. 
Then, too, there are many lines 
that are not adapted to automobile 
selling. 

Generally speaking, the motor 
car can be used to the best advan- 
tage in those businesses where.the 
product is sold intensively, where 
the samples are compact and 
where a lot of territory has to be 


covered in a day. Specialty men 
can usually run cars profitably. 
For example, in telling his ex- 
perience with this method of sell- 
ing, C. E. Steffey, general sales 
manager of the National Cash 


Register Company, had this to 
say: 

“It is true that practically 
every man in the selling force uses 
an automobile in his work. In 
provincial territories, especially, 
are they of value, where it is 
possible for the men to cover 
much more territory than for- 
merly, where he was compelled to 
rely upon railroad facilities. 

“Regarding the ownership of 
the machines, would advise that 
in most cases each car is owned 
by the agent in charge of the ter- 
ritory. There are cases where 
the salesman working for the 
agent owns his own car. As you 
know, all agents in charge of ter- 
ritories work for us on a strict 
commission basis. The basis on 
which the salesmen work for them 
varies, some are working for sal- 
ary, some for commission and 
some for salary and commission. 
Where the salesman works on a 
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salary basis for the agent, the 
agent, in practically every case, 
owns the automobile he tse 
However, after a salesman starts 
working on a commission and is 
given a part of a territory on a 
guaranteed basis, he must pay his 
transportation and other expenses, 
There are exceptions to this, of 
course, and we presume that prac. 
tically every conceivable basis can 
be found being used by some of 
our representatives.” 

Robt. H. Ingersoll & Brother 
survey the whole topic. In writ. 
ing to Printers’ INK, F. A, Den- 
ninger, the sales manager, says: 

“We have been using cars quite 
extensively since 1913 and at pres. 
ent are operating about forty-five 
in the United States. All of our 
men travel by automobile, except- 
ing two or three who work only 
in large cities and those who 
travel in mountainous territory 
where the roads will not permit 
the use of a car. 

“All machines are owned by the 
firm. We have tried out several 
methods of paying auto expenses, 
but our present policy is to pay 
all expenses as reported. That is, 
we pay for all repairs and all 
maintenance and operating ex- 
penses. 

“Our experience with auto 
mobiles has been most satisfac- 
tory and the use of them has been 
the means of reducing our selling 
costs and very greatly increasing 
our distribution. 

“The expenses of our men are 
approximately 25 per cent higher 
than they would be were they 
working by rail; but we are get- 
ting 50 per cent more _ business, 
because they are able to spend a 
much larger percentage of their 
time productively. In addition to 
increased sales, we get a wider 
distribution, we are able to work 
a great many small towns which 
could not be covered economically 
by rail and we get more display 
because our men can carry with 
them and distribute signs, fixtures 
and material for window trims” 

Niran Bates Pope, of the ed 
torial department of Automobile 
Topics, says: 

“There are three general ways 
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Thanks, Thanks, 


THANKS. 


To the General Advertisers, Advertising Agencies, the 
Retail Merchants Association, and Retail Merchants 
individually, who have so warmly received 


Che 
Retail Merchants Globe. 


THE FIRST PAPER OF ITS KIND IN CANADA 


TORONTO, CAN. 


The Retail Merchants Globe con- The Retail Merchants Globe is 


; , strengthening the bond between the 
tains the news of the retail trade edvathinn maniemew end Ge 
retail distributor. It keeps the mer. 
chants of Ontario informed of the 
selling plans of Globe advertisers. 
Through it the retailer knows what 
the manufacturer is doing, and how 
he is doing it. It tells why advertised 
goods are easier to sell, and how the 
retailer’s trade can be increased by 
cooperating with the advertising of 


and of the wholesale markets of 
Ontario which is not printed in 
any other publication, together with 
articles on business methods which 
every retailer will read. It goes 
under stamped mail monthly to 
fve thousand Ontario retail mer- 


chants. 


the manufacturer. 


The Globe is first in circulation among the morning 
papers of Canada, and first as a general advertising 
medium. Please, always remember that The Globe has 
never given a premium, sold anything in combination 
with a subscription, or conducted a circulation contest. 


Che Globe 


Member A. B. C. 


TORONTO, CAN. 
W. G. JAFFRAY, Pres. WM. FINDLAY, Adv. Mgr 
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The High Cost of Obscurity | 


"THE law of attention and reaction does not admit of 
explanation or apology— the sale impression must be 
instantaneous. 

In salesmanship every faculty in the service of a high- 
class selling personality is devoted to a clear and forceful 
registration of the sale point, and printed matter must 
follow the principles of salesmanship. 

Nothing canbe more deadly to sales effort than an ob- 
scure and uncomprehended appeal, especially if the pres- 
entation is attempted through printed matter sent by mail. 

Bert L. White printed literature succeeds because it 
is built upon sale principles— it dramatizes the dominant 
sales point. 

Complete information furnished upon request. 


Bert L.White Company 


Dealer Development and Sales Promotion 
1215 to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 


[ Chicago, Illinois 
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ig which automobiles are employed 
traveling salesmen. In one, 
the car is owned by the concern 
aploying the salesman, which 
iso pays the entire operating ex- 

se, In another, the car is 
gmed by the salesman and oper- 
ied either entirely at his expense 
xin part—in the latter case he is 
goerally given an allowance 


sed on normal operating cost 
in the firm’s service. The third 
method is that where the sales- 
nan makes occasional use of hired 


cars. 
Selection of one of these three 


methods and also determination of 
qestions as to the type of car, 
its body requirements, and the 
ike, all depend, as you will nat- 
milly see, on both the nature of 
te business and the working ar- 
angement between the company 
and its salesmen. 

‘Naturally business execyitives 
javing cars of their own, who had 
weasion to check up the time of 
eir traveling salesmen and 
fund them spending five or six 
hours out of the day in transit, 
were quick to see the advantage 
if putting them into motor cars. 
this they did as soon as they 
were convinced of the economic 
pssibilities of the change. Given 
i reliable low-priced car, the 
desman working out of a well 
wpulated mercantile centre, is 
ie to cover at least three times 
fe area that he could otherwise 
ve, as I am told, besides call- 
fg on his customers more ire- 
quently. An additional advantage 
mident to the use of the auto- 
mbile is the fact that samples 
mi even stocks of light mer- 
tundise can be carried in the car 
tno additional expense and with 
worry on the salesman’s part.” 


QUOTES COMPANIES’ EXPERIENCE 


Acouple of years ago the Ford 
Motor Co. issued a book on the 
tof cars by salesmen. We are 
fing to quote at length from that 
Mion of it telling how various 
ticerns manage the ownership of 
fecars and adjust the expense of 
Wtation. Here are several in- 
fances : 

Tn the use of Ford cars for 
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Sent 
Free on 
Request 


Ask for 
Booklet C 


Demonstration Agents 


are women County Agents. 
They are joint officers of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agr. and the 
Agr. Colleges—having prac- 
tical experience and scien- 
tific training in home-mak- 
ing, and are employed to co- 
operate with farm women 
and girls. 


Among the problems they 
handle are “children’s wel- 
fare—selection, preservation 
and preparation otf food, 
canning of fruit and vege- 
tables; the selection and protec- 
tion of water supply; sewage 
disposal; house ventilation; 
household equipment and man- 
agement; use of labor-saving de- 
vices and machinery; control of 
insects and other pests, etc.” 

American Farming, since 1916, 
has been publishing the results 
achieved and the methods em- 
jloyed in County Agent and 
one Demonstration Agent work, 
from all states of the Union. 


“The Farm Paper With A Mission” 


merican 
Farming 


Duane W. Gaytorp, Publisher 
Gro. H. Meyers, Adv. Mgr. 
Chicago 
Paul W. and Guy F. Minnick, 
East. Reps., 303 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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*‘No Sharpening”’ 


VENUS 


Everpointed 
PENCIL 649 


HIS convenient 

VENUS Holder 
(849) holding the 
smooth, even, lasting 
VENUS lead, abso- 
lutely immune from 
grit, makes a won- 
derful pencil for writ- 
ing or retouching; 
always full length. 
A much appreciated gift. 


q 


849. Holder, any degree, $.35 each 
842. Refill leads, any d-gree, $.60 


per box of six. 


No. 849 Holder, made 
in 16 degrees, 5B to 911. 
For each degree of lead 
there is a correspond- 
int holder—i6 in ail. 


839. Pocket, H/B degree, $25 each 
857. Refill leads, For 839, HB 
degrce only, $-50 per dozen 


4 

a 

J 

v| 

° 
1Y 
It 
\z 
| 


No. 839 is a short pen- 
cil, handy for the vest 
pocket or shopping bag. 
Never needs sharpen- 
ing and is always 
ready. 


If your dealer hasn’t a com- 
plete line write us direct. 


Makers also of the famous 
Venus Drawing Pencils 
17 degrees 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
205 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Clapton, London, Eng. 








— 





salesmen there are two principal 
methods adopted by employer 
First, to buy and own the “4 
allowing the salesmen a certain 
amount monthly for expense of 
egy this amount  yaries 
from $20 to $40 a month, accord. 
ing to the territory traveled py 
the salesmen. Under this arrange. 
ment, unless the salesman returns 
to headquarters each Friday or 
Saturday night, there is no check 
on his personal use of the car op 
Sundays and, while he would nat. 
urally pay the expense of operat. 
ing the car on Sunday, when 50 
used there would still be a certain 
amount of wear and tear, 

“The other plan is for the sales- 
man to buy the car outright and 
be allowed a certain amount 
monthly for expense of operating. 

“Another is for the company to 
buy the car and resell it to the 
salesman on monthly installments 
and allow a certain amount month- 
ly for operating. We quote how 
a few companies operate: 

“Cudahy Company (Omaha 
branch) stands one-half of the 
purchase price and the other half 
is paid back by the salesman at 
the rate of $25 a month. The 
salesman pays all expenses and is 
allowed $30 a month for the up- 
keep of the car. , 

“Best & Russell, of Omaha, 
cigar manufacturers, make it pos- 
sible for their salesmen to buy, 
loaning the necessary amount 
which the salesmen pay back at 
$20 per month, the company pay- 
ing the operating expenses month- 
ly, whatever they may be. 

“The Loose-Wiles Company, 
manufacturing bakers, operating 
nationally, with branches in sev- 
eral important cities, buy the cars 
and resell to the salesmen. Fig- 
ures show the expense to be about 
the same as railroad fare, with an 
increase in business in a normal 
season of about 35 per cent. 

“The salesmen for the Simonds 
Manufacturing Company, of Se- 
attle, Wash., have the cars pur- 
chased for them. Then the com- 
pany allows six cents per mile to 
cover all operating and mainte 
nance expense. 

“The Imperial Candy Company, 
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ORAL HYGIENE is known 
among members of the Dental 
“the big little 


profession as 
magazine”” 


Little, because it is Printers’ Ink 
size—the proper size for busy 
men, 


Big, because it is big in initia- 
tive and courage and achieve- 
ment—because it tackles big 
jobs and finishes them. 


It is what you are and what 
you do that determines your 
personality. 


Whether a man secures and 
holds the affection and regard 
of his fellows depends upon 
his personality. 


ORAL HYGIENE possesses 
a distinct personality. It is 
itself. It is serious—but inter- 
esting. It is dignified, as befits 
a professional publication, but 
also it is not afraid to take off 
its coat and roll up its sleeves. 


The big little magazine has the 
respect and admiration and 
affection of dentists everywhere 
that English is spoken. 

There is no need to tell adver- 
tising men how and why this 
has helped ORAL HYGIENE 
to become the foremost dental 
advertising medium. 


The May, June and July num- 
bers carry the greatest volume 
of advertising that has ever 
been printed in any dental mag- 
azine in the world. 


Oral 
Hygiene 


©The Printers’ Ink of the Dental Profession’’ 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
W. Linford es Publisher 


William W. Belcher. Editor. 


Merwin B. Massol, Business Manager 


L. Kinter, Asst. Business anee 


wow Cc. Themes, Eastern Man: 
B. Conant, Western Manager, 

r, Post-Dispatch Building, St. ais. 

gr., Poland House, Oxford St., London, W. I. 


D: McKinny, Southern Man 
Joseph Davis, European Advertisement 


er, 6 E. 39 ‘St, * ow York. 
eoplea Gas SBaiiding, Chie: 
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in the morning—with Je: 
The DICTAPHONE 


The Dictaphone — always ready for 
dictation—helps you to clear your desk 
early in the day, when you're at your 
freshest and at your best. 


Result—instead of putting in overtime 
night after night, you can get out into 
the air and sunshine and tune up your 
body and brain for the next day's work. 


Phone or write for The Dictaphone 
Man. He will give you a 15-minute 
demonstration of the time-saving con- 
venience of The Dictaphone. i 


‘Cornell 
urers of j 
arsand as 
2 Corona Pr 


istercd in the U 5. and Foreign Countries 


Dept. 134-F, Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
Branches Everywhere. Write for Booklet, “The Man at the Desk” 
There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” 
made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphoph Cc 
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other Seattle concern, purchases 
as for its salesmen, reselling 
em on contract at $25 per month, 
yithout interest. In addition to 


sis an allowance of $25 a month 
sgiven salesmen to cover their 
perating and maintenance ex- 


pense. 
“The Schoellkopf Saddlery 


Company, a Dallas, Texas, firm, 
sexperimenting on the respective 
vantages of selling the car to 
ie salesman and allowing him a 
ertain amount for expenses, as 
wmpared to the plan of the com- 
ny retaining ownership of the 


af. 
“The Boren-Stewart Company, 
shoolesale grocers, in Dallas, 
Texas, bought the cars outright 
wd resold them to the salesmen 
tarate of $35 a month. Each 
mn is allowed $35 a month for 
grating expenses on the cars. 
‘The Edson-Moore Company, 
{ Detroit, formerly retained con- 
fol of its cars. Now they are 
wid to the salesmen at a rate of 
%a month, taken from a month- 
y allowance of $50. The other 
is allowed for expenses inci- 
‘ent to running the cars. 

“Salesmen of the Kirkendall 
Shoe Company, Omaha, buy their 
ars from the company at a rate 
{$25 per month. Each salesman 
sallowed $30 per week to cover 
il expenses, including the car, but 
w detailed expense record is kept. 
“Peet Bros., Kansas City, big 
wap manufacturers, use four 
ford runabouts for their city 
alesmen. The company purchases 
ai retains ownership of the cars 
im maintains them. Salesmen 
teallowed to keep the cars at 
fir homes over night, and to 
wethem for pleasure on Sundays 
ai holidays. The cost of main- 
tmance has been so low they 
lave not thought it worth while 
o keep an account of same. 
‘Cornell & Underhill, manufac- 
wers of iron pipe, purchase the 
arsand assume all expenses. The 
rona Provision Company does 
ikewise, while Koenig & Schus- 
lt, grocers, make a present of 
he car to old, reliable salesmen, 
ad meet all the expenses. These 
we New York firms. 

‘Pierre Lorillard & Company, 


wholesale tobacconists, consider 
the length of service and whether 
their salesman is on a salary or 
commission. If on commission, he 
pays the company $10 a week until 
the car is paid for. During this 
time and afterward, the salesman 
meets all expenses. If on a 
straight-salary basis, the firm 
stands the cost of the purchase 
of the car and pays all the op- 
erating expenses. 

“M. J. Brandenstein, Seattle 
coffee merchant, advances money 
to salesmen for the purchase of 
a car and then allows them $109 
per month for all expenses inci- 
dental to securing business. Out 
of this allowance, which they re- 
ceive as long as they continue to 
operate a car, they pay back to 
the company $30 a month; the 
company, however, continues the 
allowance even after the car is 
paid for, to cover depreciation and 
allow the salesman to save the 
price of a new car when it be- 
comes necessary. 

“The Edison Illuminating Com- 
pany, of Detroit, follows several 
methods in connection with the 
Ford cars used in its work. Some 
of the employees own cars, which 
the company rents at a fixed price 
per month; other cars are owned 
by the company, which pays all 
expenses in connection; in still 
other cases the company has ad 
vanced part of the purchase price, 
the employee repaying same in 
monthly installments. Where the 
company rents the car, it also pays 
a personal liability insurance pre- 
mium to cover the company’s in 
terests in case of accident 

“The M. R. Gunst Cigar Co.. 
Seattle, buys cars and resells 
them to the salesmen. They re- 
quire a detailed expense account 
covering all expenses on the car 
and this is charged to each sales- 
man’s account. Thev simply re- 
quire that the results in sales, 
over and above the expense ac 
count, salesman’s salary, etc., wil! 
warrant keeping the salesman and 
the car. 

“Our own views, from the re 
ports that we have received, would 
favor the ownership of the car 
resting with the salesman, whether 
it is bought by the company and 
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resold on the installment plan o1 
for the full price, and then allow- 
ing a definite monthly operating 
expense, letting the salesman pro- 
vide for depreciation, garage, etc., 
on his investment. The operating 
expenses will depend largely upon 
the territory covered, condition of 
the roads and the habits of the 
salesman. Some men will buy a 
suit of clothes and at the end of 
six months you would think they 
had bought it the day before; 
others will buy a suit of clothes 
and at the end of two weeks you 
would think they had worn it a 
year. 

“Tt is the same with the car. 
The salesman who takes an in- 
terest in his car is careful of it; 
he will not only keep down op- 
erating expenses but keep up the 
value of the car, and per contra, 
the salesman who is careless and 
shiftless in his habits will be so 
with his car.” 

CONCERNING INSURANCE 


Handling the insurance of cars 
is important. Printers’ INK has 


been given the privilege of looking 
over a bulletin on the subject of 
automobile regulations issued by 


a large national advertiser, in 
which the matter of insurance is 
mentioned frequently. 

It is positively against the rules 
of the company for an employee 
to use his own car in the service 
of the firm without first obtaining 
written permission from his dis- 
trict manager. When such per- 
mission is given, the district man- 
ager is expected to supply imme- 
diately to the assistant secretary 
of the company a full description 
of the car so that liability and 
property damage insurance can 
be placed on it in the name of the 
company. The same procedure 
has to be gone through when a 
car is purchased in any district 
office for the company. Repre- 
sentatives are permitted to use 
company cars for all ordinary 
purposes, except delivery. Delivery 
cars under no circumstances must 
be used except in the service of 
the company. Such cars are cov- 
ered with liability, property dam- 
age, fire and theft policies. 
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No theft insurance iS carried on 
heavy trucks because it is felt that 
joy riders will not steal auto. 
mobiles of this sort and it seems 
that it is the joy rider who usual. 
ly steals machines, 

In case of accident the em. 
ployee driving the car, whether it 
is his own or that of the company 
must report the accident to th 
car and the injury that has been 
done to person or persons, This 
report must be sent in by wire 
and immediately confirmed by let. 
ter. The local manager also, jg 
case of accident, immediately has 
to notify the insurance company 
concerned, a record of which he 
is supposed to have on file, 

The same procedure must be 
followed when a car catches fire. 
After the fire has been extin- 
guished the employee has to pro- 
tect whatever salvage there is 
from further damage or from 
pilferage. When a car is stolen 
the employee must notify his man- 
ager by wire and the latter must 
pass on the statement to the heat- 
quarters of the company. It seems 
that the terms of the insurance 
policies of this company are such 
that if an employee conveys any 
person or article for hire, imme 
diately the policy becomes ml 
and void. For this reason the 
renting of cars under these con- 
ditions is absolutely prohibited. 
Managers of this company are 
also requested to discourage thei 
employees from carrying passet- 
gers as a matter of courtesy or 
friendship. It seems that when 
this is done complications often 
arise in the event of accident, 
owing to various city ordinances 
and state laws affecting accidents 
When the company or any of its 
employees hires an outside cat by 
the day or week, it is recom- 
mended that a contract always be 
signed. All branch managers ate 
furnished with a sample form for 
the purpose. This company goes 
to great detail to have its em 
ployees use automobiles under the 
conditions that it lays down for 
their operation. Because of this 
it is one of the most success 
ful users of automobiles—[Ed 
Printers’ INK. 
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Errett, 
the LILY CUP man 


advertises in the New York City Tel- 
ephone Directory because it helps 
him make New Yorkers drink water 
from his little paper cups. And he 


Says: 

“Since practically all our orders 
come to us over telephone wires 
and practically all our sales are 
made through the same means, 
it is only logical that our pub- 
licity should be on the cover 
pagesoftheTelephoneDirectory. 

“Our experience proves that our 
logic is right, and recently we 
have doubled our space.” 


We are now accepting advertising 
copy for the October issue of the 
New York City Telephone Di- 
rectory —the Book that is con- 
sulted 3,000,000 times every day 


in New York alone. 


Let us give you the rates and other particulars 


——o 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Directory Advertising Department 
15 Dey St., New York Telephone Cortlandt 12000 
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For Intelligent Analysis 
of the Automotive Market 


You will find our statistical service invaluable 
for checking up present volume of sales against 
possibilities in various localities. 


Passenger Cars 


We can give you the number of cars of each 
make, in every city, county and state. Also 
owner lists of any desired specifications. 


Trucks 


We can give you the number of machines and the 
makes—or lists of all fleet owners, as desired— 
in every city and county in the United States. 


Think what this information means to you as an 
aid in the analysis of your business in various 
localities. 

Motor List Company statistics are serving most 
of the big automotive concerns in America. An 
organization of three hundred people keeps this 
data down to date for you. 


Write today for our free book of statistics, which 
gives interesting sales data, and full information. 


Motor List Company 


Home Office: 


Mr. Martin Tuttle, Proprietor 
409 Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa 


Cleveland Office: Mr. Chas. G. Tobin, 
639 Huron Road 169 Griswold St’, Detroit 
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Capper of Kansas 


(Continued from page 6) 

ye usually pretty slow to act. 
fat when they finally make up 
jer minds on a thing they nearly 
dways are right. 

Qld-time politicians and some 
yublishers as well never could get 
his view of the matter. They 
ynted to boss the people rather 
an represent then. 

‘My idea of representing peo- 
"Governor Capper once said, 
“sto find out what ihey want me 
do and then to do it.” 

A lot of politicians are willing 
gough to do this. Their trouble 
s that they cannot read public 
gitiment. They haven’t the ad- 
mtising man’s or the newspaper 
man’s viewpoint on human nature. 
Making a success as a publisher 
ra politician is after all a mat- 
tr of advertising—selling oneself 
p the people. The advertising 
gn who sells merchandise has 
ptto know his customers as well 
his product. 
5 Capper’s success in 
jaming his “customers” is due to 
fs ability as an observer and also 
phis willingness to utilize what 
thers know. For example, he has 
pet faith in what the newspaper 
fople do and think. He con- 
fiually tries to get the viewpoint 
ti the country publisher. He 
inows these men as a general rule 
lave no axes to grind, that they 
a be depended upon and that 
fey are in the closest kind of 
uch with the people. 


MLUTICAL PREFERMENT THROUGH 


ADVERTISING 


Capper is ambitious, of course. 
Wiat worth while man_ isn’t? 
Shortly after his newspaper suc- 
ts was assured he began to 
ire to the governorship—also 
blay his wires to get that office. 
Mivertising, in other words. He 
Gitivated the people. It must be 
sid, however, that his cultivation 
tithe people was done as much 

unselfish as for selfish mo- 
fs. He is not cold blooded. He 
ts things for people because he 
fies to. 





INK 


“When Seconds 
Count” 





“Publica- 
tions—out 
on time!”’ 


We are doing it on 101 publica- 
tions now. We can doit for you. 
Six solid floors of service, operat- 
ing all day and_all night. K-L's 
complete organization guarantees 
our promise to the second. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 
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Parcel Post 
Carrier 


The best container made for mail- 
ing your catalog or booklet. This 
container is made of good strong 
box board, thickness depending 
upon the weight it will be required 


to carry. Made to any size and 
with a Sure Lock; no Wrapping 
or Tying necessary. 


Made Only by 


Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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One day he found in his mail a 
letter from a little Kansas boy 
making this unusual and rather 
humorous request: 

“Please help me buy a pig.” 

The big publisher laughed 
heartily. Then he dictated a 
heart warming letter to the little 
chap inclosing a check for enough 
money to buy the pig. 

This was the start of the Cap- 
per Pig Clubs and the Capper 
Poultry Clubs. Capper conceived 
the idea of loaning money to 
Kansas boys with which they 
could start in a modest way in 
the business of raising pigs for 
market. He took each boy’s per- 
sonal note for the amount loaned 
him. He has loaned out more 
than $100,000 for this purpose in 
the last two years and has not 
lost a dollar. 

In 1916 the club had 100 mem- 
bers representing as many coun- 
ties in Kansas. These boys made 
an average profit of $75 on an 
average investment of $30. This 
year the Pig Club members num- 
ber nearly ten thousand. The 


INK 


for the girls alco lave bata 
successful. hes 

The Pig and Poultry Clubs 
brought Mr. Capper in such close 
touch with the needs of children 
that he helped to make some of 
the laws that have given the boys 
and girls of his State more pro- 
tection than those of any other 
State in the union. To-day he js 
the most popular man in Kansas 
among the children. How is that 
for far-seeing, effective adyer- 
tising ? 

“I was speaking in a certain 
town one day last fall,” said Mr. 
Capper, “and after I had finished 
the chairman told me I had a 
friend there who was anxious to 
see me. Up stepped a manly lit- 
tle fellow who showed me a re- 
port stating that he had cleared 
$119 on the capital I had advanced 
him. He paid me back the loan, 
I was prouder even than he was. 
It is a wonderfully inspiring 
thing to see a boy make good 
after responsibility has been 
placed upon him. What chance 








Every account in this Agency 
has come to us on the proper 
basis. That, we are confident, 
is one reason why our list of 
clients is permanent. 


The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. 
General Advertising 
Detroit 
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— 


All the Lost 


Mines 


of Mexico— 


LL the lost mines of Mexico, all the argosies that ever 
sailed from the Indies, all the gold and silver-laden 
ships of the treasure fleets of storied Spain, count no more 
in value than a beggar’s dole compared to the wealth that 
is today created every eight hours by modern business 


ideas.” —W. C. Holman. 








Some of Our 
Representative 
Clients 


U. S. Rubber Co. 
Swift & Co. 
American Radiator Co. 
Wilson & Co. 
Marshall, Field & Co. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
The Quaker Oats Co. 
Federal Reserve Bank, (Chicago) 
Mechanics American Bank, 
(St. Louis) 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 
Northern Trust Co., (Chicago) 
Equitable Trust Co., (New York) 
Lord & Thomas 
Critchfield & Co. 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Greene, Fulton, Cunningham, Co. 
Calif. Asso. Raisin Co. 
Long Bell Lumber Co. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Cable Piano Co. 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
Brown Shoe Co., (St. Louis) 
Kabo Corset Co. 











The Key To This 
World of Business Ideas 
Is Within Your Reach 


It is the key that will unlock for you the 
recorded experiences of men who have been 
over the road you are now traveling; it will 
put you in constant touch with the most sug- 
gestive source of ideas in the realm of busi- 
ness; it will open to you, the ambitious 
executives in your organization, the flood 
~ of inspiration, and will develop a spirit 

gressiveness and enthusiasm that will 
-- up production and sales more than you 
can realize. 


Stake Your Judgments 
On Actual Facts 


No matter how many men there are under 
you, or above you, their respect for you, and 
pews influence as an executive, is measured 

y the wisdom of your judgments—a wis- 
dom invariably based on your knowledge of 
facts. Our service keeps you, and any num- 
ber of your men in constant contact with all 
the sources of live facts—enables you to 
assemble eutusiatice data quickly—and at 
a small expense. With our adie bulletin 
coming to his desk every week, no Somatien, 
salesman or correspondent can fail to devel- 
op new ideas, discover new opportunities, 
become more efficient, and make more money 
for himself and his firm. Use the coupon 


now. 


The Business Data Bureau 


Established 1917 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Business Data Bi Indianapolis, Ind.— Please send sample copy of r weekly 
Bulletin col costae regarding your service to the name and address He. (Use 
margin 
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HAVE YOU REAL 
SALES ABILITY? 


A prominent manufacturer, the most representa- 
tive and successful of its kind in the country, has 
openings in its sales organization for two men 
between the age of twenty-eight and thirty-two 
years of proven sales ability. Applicants must 
present a good business appearance and person- 
ality and be able to represent the corporation in 
any sales capacity on the road. Experience in 
selling to dealers and jobbers preferable but other 
road selling experience desirable. Contact with 
the automobile or garage trade especially helpful. 


We want the type of man who can rise to the 
more important sales executive positions in our 
organization after he has demonstrated his selling 
ability for a sufficient time in the field. We are 
not interested in opportunists or specialty sales- 
men, but in the substantial type of “business 
getter” who can fit into a large company that is 
growing fast where he can fully realize his am- 
bition. 


Ability to solicit orders and contracts from the 
trade is the first requirement but in addition to 
this we would like to secure men who possess 
executive qualities that can be developed. Make 
your reply a real sales letter by outlining intelli- 
gently all of your business experience as well as 
such personal information as age, domestic status 
and education. 


Address ‘‘E. S.,’’ Box 69 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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ave boys or girls to be honest if 
sobody believes in them? _How 
an they grow to be responsible if 
nobody places any responsibility 

n them?” 

There you are—knowing the 
yople, trusting them and being 
usted by them. Any man can 
yin on that basis whether he is 
wiling shoes, pianos, clothing or 
himself. 

Another feature of Senator 
Capper’s success that should be an 
spiration and help to every ad- 
vertising man is his disregard of 
precedent. Just because’ a thing 
tas been done a certain way is no 
reason, according to his standard, 
yhy it should not be done: some 
other way. 

The New York Tribune once 
git him out to report a yacht 
ace. He had gone to the Tribune 
get some metropolitan experi- 
mee so that he might be a bigger 
ewspaper man out in Kansas. 
The largest body of water he had 
wer seen was the Missouri River 
# Kansas City. He had read 
tout yachts but had never seen 
me. 
He missed the press boat and 
fen did the obvious thing of char- 
tring another for himself. He 
aw the race and wrote what he 
aw. His fresh, natural, untram- 
mied story made a sensation. 

He brought to bear upon that 
meht race the viewpoint of an 
mexperienced, untutored outsider 
tho was willing to see and to 
mm and able to tell what he 
amed and what he saw. 

He took this spirit back with 
im when he tackled the problem 
Mose solution brought him fame 
the Sunflower State. He took 
Rwith him to the governor’s chair 
fe has it with him now in the 
lnited States Senate. 

It is great to be able always to 
b the natural, the logical and the 
git thing. But Arthur Capper’s 
areer at just a year or two past 
ily shows that this can be done 
fone only will take care to be 
tural, logical and right. 

His critics have called him a 
ti advertiser. What he has 


me in that line will long be an | 


piration to every man who 


‘avail themse 
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hosiery and 
underwear 
advertisers 


have but eleven days 
left in which, to 
lves o 
the present low 
rs hag 
n July If a new 
rate card providing 


or a substantial 
i takes effect. 


[pee rre SLY 


~ 320 Broadway, New York ~ 








PEMCO 


Porcelain 
Enamel Signs 


are made of Armco 
Iron with a durable 
coating of genuine por- 
celain enamel. 


The finish makes them 
suitable for either in- 
door or outdoor use. 
The colors are brilliant 
and permanent. 





You see Pemco signs 
every day. When you 
use Pemco Signs others 
see them every day. 
Write for a sample. 


The Porcelain Enamel 
and Manufacturing Co. 
Baltimore. Md 4 


N. Y¥. Office, 41 Union Square 
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Photoplay Journal 


(DON’T CONFUSE THE NAME) 


Announcement ! 
Effective June 15th 


the advertising rate 
advances to 40c. per 
line—$150.00 per 
page—based on guar- 
anteed circulation of 


50,000. 


Definite orders received be- 
fore July ist accepted at 
old rate of 25c per line— 
$100.00 per page covering 
remaining issues of 1919. 





Published In Philadelphia 
by CENTRAL PRESS COMPANY, 
422 Land Title Bidg. 
Represented in the East 
by 5. M. Go_pnero, 303 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 
Represented in the West 
by Joun A. Tenner, 920 South Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 
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tries to get a big thing over. 

[here is many a man in this 
country of exceptional gifts who 
lacks the advertising ability to put 
himself across. If Charles B 
Hughes had had a little more of 
the advertising or newspaper 
man’s viewpoint he would fe 
President to-day. 

Arthur Capper wanted to bea 
great publisher. So he set about 
it to advertise himself to the peo- 
ple—to get right with the people 
In the people he recognized the 
source of his attainments, He 
fought for Kansas and then Kan- 
Sas came right back and fought 
with him for Kansas and Capper, 
He wanted to be governor, He 
literally advertised himself into 
this office. There is much more to 
advertising, you know, then mere- 
ly buying space and sending out 
printed matter. 

Arthur Capper studied the peo- 
ple. In human nature he is a 
expert. He set himself a goal, 
an ideal. Then he worked up toit 
through the principles of adver- 
tising. He merchandised himself 
in the highest sense. 

It is no more right to criticize 
a man for advertising himself 
then it is to attack a manufacturer 
for putting upon the market some 
article that will enrich him even 
while benefiting the entire race. 
If a man can do some good for 
the people of his State or his m- 
tion he is doing eminently the cor- 
rect thing in advertising himself 
up to the point where he is going 
to get a chance to consummate 
the good. And in the very act of 
advertising he is going to bring 
benefit to his State or community 
and himself. 

This is just what Arthur Capper 
has done for Kansas—and fot 
Arthur Capper. 


Toledo Ad Club Holds Election 


The Toledo Advertising Club held its 
annual election on June 4, the follow 
ing officers being elected C. F. Dowd, 
president; Henry Ungar, vice-president; 
Kenneth Barnard, secretary; jh 
Murphy, treasurer. Directors, John 0. 
Munn, E. A. Machen, C. H- Vou 
Beseler, Harris Corey and L. H. Sa 
zenbacher. sag 

At this meeting the organization of 
the Better Business Commission Wa 
completed. 
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Your Rating of Yourself is —?P 


DVERTISERS in such publications as the 
Literary Digest and other ‘‘quality”’ peri- 
odicals gladly pay a high rate to talk to 

people of culture and position. But do they so 
universally show a like appreciation of the readers 
as reflected in the quality of the stationery on 
which they conduct their correspondence ? 

One gets that. respect which he demands; if he has it 

for himself he shows it for his customers and prospects ; 

he cannot expect them to accord him such respect 

otherwise. It is pertinent to suggest that we discuss 

your needs. 


The Edwards & Franklin Co. 


Lithographers, Printers, Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Members of Typothetae since 1912 








New York Business Man 


Will Buy 


a Going Business 


AM in the market to purchase a 

controlling interest in a large, 
going, profitable business. 

I want a business that is capable 
of being advertised nationally. 

I want a business of the very high- 
est type, preferably the manufacture 
of some highly profitable specialty. 





Address in perfect confidence, my 
agents: Street & Finney, 171 Madison 
Avenue, New. York. 
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EVERETT JOHNSON 
COMPANY 


Advertising Art Service 


STATE-LAKE BUILDING-CHICAGO 








ADVERTISING has grown up. It isa 
big industry. It is calling to its service 
the biggest men in every allied field— 
particularly in the field of art. That is 


the reason for the immediate success of 
the CHartes Everett JOHNSON 
idea—the organization of a staff of 
really distinguished artists—men like 
Alonzo Kimball, C. Allan Gilbert, Will 
Foster, McClelland Barclay, Harry L. 
Timmons, Arthur Henderson, Frank 
Snapp, George O. Baker, and others. 
These men hold a secure place amongst 
the most eminent names in American 
art. Their work is of the same calibre 
as that of the other high-powered 
elements in American business. 
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ow National Lamp Works Plans 
to Hold War Gains 


ins Its Commercial Forces Loose on a Contest with Several New 
Angles 


By Roscoe Scott 


OW can a business be pre- 
ynted from tobogganing 
bn it has been increasing at 
jwormal rate because of war 

This is a problem 


sin expecting merely to hold 
volume of sales steady for the 
ent year, without even at- 
ting a further increase until 
natural growth in demand 
thes up with, and overtakes, 
anormal war demand for his 


The sales and advertising offi- 
sat Nela Park, Cleveland, gen- 
il ofice of the National Lamp 
irks, have taken a somewhat 
ferent attitude toward the prob- 
mand are battling for an actual 
increase in the face of what 
did, at first, appear to be rather 
prily unfavorable odds. These 
the principal reasons the battle 
s undertaken : 
L The lamp factories’ produc- 
mcapacity for 1919 is far greater 
m the demand as estimated at 
beginning of the year. Some 
[the excess capacity was used, 
fore the armistice, in making 
ay tubes, airplane parts and 
products for the Govern- 
mt; furthermore, the regular 
lamp-making equipment 
ibeen largely increased in an- 
tation of another year of war, 
the munition plants were very 
customers for these lamps 
Snow felt that the excess 
uity should be taken up rap- 
iin order that the investment 
he productive. It is also de- 
“to avoid, as far as possible, 
ution in working force. 
tUndeniably the best way of 
friaking to prevent a_ sales 
p, is to go boldly after an in- 


The campaign has been chris- 
tened the “Brighter “Business 
Boom,” as the result of @ contest 
in which. all employees were eli- 
gible to participate. 

The best evidence that the boom 
has been successful up to its pres- 
ent stage is the fact that National 
Mazda sales have increased this 
year. For two reasons this record 
is remarkable: first, because the 
territory of the Mazda lamp sales 
divisions is entirely domestic, no 
export business being solicited or 
accepted; and, second, because 
last year’s sales increase was 
caused mainly by big lamp orders 
from the all-night munition plants 
and their allied industries. A 
vast number of these plants have 
cut out night operation since the 
armistice. 


STIMULATES GENERAL BUSINESS TO 
SPEED UP ITS OWN 


The Brighter Business Boom is 
a six-months’ contest among the 
fourteen regular sales divisions, 
with several thousand dollars’ 
worth of merchandise prizes of- 
fered to the sales managers and 
salesmen who succeed in making 
the sales increases staked out for 
them. The unique feature of the 
contest is that its dominant note 
is the stimulation of general busi- 
ness and building, and the encour- 
agement of business optimism and 
activity. A widespread business 
boom cannot fail to benefit Mazda 
lamp sales. 

The broader side of it is indi- 
cated by the fact that the. promo- 
tion of a Brighter Business Boom 
harmonizes admirably with the 
post-war programme of the Fed- 
eral Departments of Commerce 
and Labor. 

Billy Evans, big-league baseball 
umpire, is the company’s director 
of recreation and keeps an um- 
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WHICH IS 
YOURS? 


\ —t—F# ff f 

Wasting time, 

twine, paper and 

salaries—or with one motion 
dropping your article into its 
container ready to mail. 

These Parcel Post Carriers made 
in any weight of strong boxboard 
with a special lock preventing 
loss of contents. 

Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 
Chicago Carton Company 
516 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 




















WANTED 


Assistant 
Advertising Manager 
f 


or 
Export Corporation 


ARGE export corporation re- 
|" quires bright, energetic, con- 
scientious and ambitious 
man as Assistant to Advertising 
Manager; one who thoroughly 
understands the mechanical de- 
tails connected with the produc- 
tion of printed matter, art, en- 
graving, etc., also with knowledge 
of advertising agency methods. 
Write fully, stating present or 
former connections, age, salary 
expected, etc. 
Address “W. Z.,” Box 66, care 
Printers’ Ink. 











pire’s observant eye on all 
other activities of the company] 
His views on the Boom and te 
its backers mean to accomplish 
may be judged by these extract: 
from his article in the company’ 
dealer house-organ, the “Stimy 
lator”: 

“They're not out to grab off 
each other’s contracts, but they're 
all out to sell more and bette 


| light to the thousands of under 


lighted stores, shops, mills, Streets 
homes and other users, They'd 
doing this—with your teamwork 
—wherever the good old America 
game of baseball is known. And 
what’s more, they’re running thd 
contest along baseball lines—each 
lamp division is a team. 
“Pull the same stunt that the 
lamp companies themselves are 
pulling—set a quota for yourself 
and set quotas for your salesmer 
and your Form A Agents, 
your quota ‘.300’—that’s a y 
good baseball batting 


old pill for 400 or even 500, 
“Don’t muff the splendid adver 
tising helps that the publicity 4 
partment can pitch right into you 
mitts, either. Ask about their job 
ber’s salesmen contest plan, 
their commercial lighting cam 
paign, or window-lighting cam 
paign, or sign-lamping or refixtur 
ing or factory-lighting campaign 
“T would like to meet personal 
some of the Brighter Busines 
Boomers who read this article. I 
you happen to attend any of f 
American League games wh 
I’m umpiring this season, I w 
you to feel free to hunt meg 
at the clubhouse after the gamé 
I'll be tickled to death to s 
hands with any National M 
merchant or salesman and to swa 
ideas with him for the furtherang 
of the Brighter Business Boom. 
“Britiy’ Evans.” 
The  baseball-series idea 
carried out in the “Lamp Tip,” 
weekly salesmen’s  confidenti 
newspaper, as well as in the trad 
organ. The various prizes 
catalogued as “Ty Cobb Trophies 
“Babe Ruth Rewards,” and “Edd 
Collins Keepsakes.” : 
season, ending October 1, clost 
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Three Important 
Agency Positions Open 


Our business has increased to an 
extent requiring additional execu- 


tives at once: 


Account Executive 


We need a man capable 
of conducting the negotia- 
tions to secure one of the 
largest accounts. Must 
be one of the best men in 
the agency field in secur- 
ing and handling big busi- 
ness. Returns, of course, 
commensurate. An. un- 
usual opportunity to ac- 
complish something really 
big. 





Account Executive 


This position calls for a 
man to take charge of a 
large account. He must 
be able to handle clients, 
and be an unusually suc- 
copy and plan 
Experience in elec- 
trical advertising desir- 
able. An important po- 
sition with a real future. 


cesstul 
man. 


Office Manager 


Due to a promotion, we need a new office 


manager. 


the occupant’s ability. 


This position is limited only by 


Must know agency 


routine, printing, rates. 


IMpoRTANT Nore: 


The above positions, each in its 


respective field, are literally unusual opportunities. 
They exist for the moment in an agency of the highest 
standing and are worth the consideration of any man. 


Write fully. 
be faithfully observed. 
friend, if preferred. 


Requests for confidential treatment will 
Make first inquiry through a 


Address, President of Agency 
Box 71, care of Printers’ Ink 
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American Legion 


Wetee, od ee We e ] VY 
A eS I RC Se etc 
‘ FIRST NUMBER 


July 4th, 1919 


Weekly every Friday thereafter 


Official Publication 
of 


The American Legion 


National Organization of American Veterans 
of the World War 


The first issue will be 100,000 copies. 


This number will be increased to keep pace 
with the growth of the organization which 
expects ultimately to have four million mem- 
bers. 


Forms for the first issue will be held open 
until the last possible minute. 


For information telephone or telegraph 


The American Legion Weekly 
19 West 44th Street New York 
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ualiels the baseball season. The 
s say they will avoid a “mid- 
mer slump,” even though 
sselling grows harder as the 
grow longer. 5 
Te contest, so far as lighting 
york is concerned, is divided 
shly into three stages : (1) The 
amercial Lighting Stage (now 
gperation ) ; (2) the Industrial 
ating Stage; (3) the Resi- 
Lighting Stage. The con- 
net and trade-paper copy recog- 
< these stages and is framed 
mrdingly. Several double-page 
ds in a national medium will 
wed at strategic points in the 
yaign, as for example, when 
newly-developed lamp is 
uly to be placed on the market. 
We are trying,” says P. B. 
merman, manager of the pub- 
iy department, “to reach every 
thwhile field of lighting by 
ans of specially-prepared cam- 
ims, which our agents are glad 
werate when they once catch 
big idea. Copy for agents’ 
s letters, direct literature and 
¢ helps are supplied without 


The National Lamp Works 
mikly believes in contests, as a 
uns of generating the necessary 
husiasm and rivalry whenever 

big piece of work must be 
mmplished. There have been 

| National Mazda selling 
tests in the past, all well worth 
ir cost, but during the past 
jyears the abnormal demand 
uted by war conditions put a 
morary quietus on such ac- 
cs. 


meorporate Junior Chicago | 


Ad Association 

Junior Advertising Association of 
mo has re-incorporated as the Mer 
ising Club, with Walter J. Stevens 
pesident. This club was organized 
m the younger advertising men by 
thicago Advertising Club. Its pur 
is the study of various advertising 


Ostrow Returns to Williams 
& Cunnyngham 


mon Ostrow has returned from the 
% to his former position in the 
metion department of Williams & 
yigham Advertising Agency, Chi- 











* 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
The Semi-Weekly Journal 


is a most interesting and 
helpful newspaper. 


It is written for farm fami- 
lies who are making tremen- 
dous progress and it in- 
fluences their life power- 
fully. 


Read a copy. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 





There at The Psycho- 
logical Moment 


The banker is generally there when 
money is being spent. He is univecs- 
ally consulted regarding important pur- 
chases. His good will is an invaluable 
asset, easily secured. Just give him 
the facts about your line and the serv- 
ice you render. 


The Northwestern Banker 


Clifford De Puy, Publisher 
Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Harry R. Drew, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Joliet, Ill, says: 1 
can assure rs that all of our officers 
have a very high opinion of The North- 
western Banker and read each issue 

with a great deal of interest.” 
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| Want an Unusual Copy 
and Lay-Out Man 


+-A man with original ideas as to lay- 
guts and copy to do big things in the 
way of Promotion work for a Metro- 
politan newspaper. 

I want a man who will think, plan 
and help increase business, 
—A man who knows type and. printing. 

I~have an opportunity for the right 
man. Write full particulars, state sal- 
ary wanted to start, all communications 
confidential. 

Address W. J., Box 72, Printers’ Ink. 


veh 


, VLC 
eat Sea, 
REFFES-SANDSON CO. 


Color and Halftone work 

41% STREET NEW YORK CITY 

NEB M URARARAY HILL 6s62-3 
——— 











vantageous, 
vertising, 


The Arkenberg-Machen -Dowd Co. 


406 Madison Ave., Toledo 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 63 Park Row, New York 








———————_—_——_ 
YOU CANNOT BUY OUR IDEA 
UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOUR GOODS | 


B«B SIGN Co...<. | 
341-347 Fifth Ave. NY | 


Jvertising Signs splays | 





LEADING 
NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
& CATALOGUE 
HOUSES 


Posters, Booklets and Folders 
eee nn emma 





Business Per- 
manence a By-Product of 
Advertising 


Pradition Is a_ Possession That 
Business in This Country Too 
Often Passes over with Little 
or No Regard—Institutional Ad. 
vertising Strengthens a Just Pride 
in Achievement 


. By A. H. Deute 
Sales Manager of the Vogan Cand 
Company, Portland, Ore, ‘ 


WAS talking one day to a 

young Chinese in San Francisco 
and we were discussing his busi- 
ness and our business, He was 
in the Chinese drug business, and 
in the course Ot our conversation 
he made this remark: “Two thou. 
sand years ago, when your a. 
cestors were fighting with clubs 
and spears in the forests of North- 
western Europe, my forefathers 
were preparing and selling the 
very same drugs.” 

I had gloried in the rapid de 
velopment of our business, cover 
ing a period of three to fou 
years. He gloried in the instity 
tionalism of his business with 
history of over 2,000 years. 

We here in America, especial 
on this coast, are all too prong 
to look upon business success 
a matter of starting a busines 
to-day, driving it into a fortune 
inside of ten, or at most twenty, 
years and then considering it 4 
having done its work. 

We still lack that sense of sat 
isfaction which comes from busi 
ness achievement, from the build 
ing of a house. Tradition to w 
means nothing. That great sens¢ 
of pride which comes when one 
house has a history and a polic 
and traditions to uphold is stil 
lost to most of us. And yeti 
is a by-product of business mor 
to be desired than just mere divi 
dends. 

Now, what we in this countf 
must learn quickly is that a busi 
ness which is a real business 


Portion of address before the Pail 
Coast Ad Men’s Association Convent 
Portland, Ore., June 10. 
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SLENT SALESMEN — 


Who do not cool their heels in anterooms 
Who do not send in weekly expense accounts 


Stone’s 22 Calendars 


BaF Will represent you 366 days next year on the wall 


rancisco 
is busi- of your client’s office—not in his waste basket. 


Write for our booklet “P” 


THE STONE PRINTING & MFG. Co. 
ROANOKE, VA. 

















“Electrotypes—Quick ?” 








Then it’s ** Rapid Service’’ you want. We 
can fill your Electrotype orders, Promptly— 
Efficiently—whether you are located on the 
Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 


We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 
Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 
on Aluminotype. 


The Rapid Electrotype Company 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 


New York CINCINNATI Chicago 


—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will find that ‘wend of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 
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Wanted 


An Assistant Advertising Manager 


A PROMINENT MANUFACTURER, market. 
ing its nationally advertised specialties 
through wholesale and retail grocery 
channels, offers an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to a thoroughly high-grade man, 
possessing the following qualifications: 


gear: Age about thirty-five. Ingenuity and 
creative ability with sound business 
judgment, plus a willingness for hard 
work, 


QND—Good practical knowledge of the ad- 
vertising field, including magazine, 
newspaper and outdoor publicity. Ex- 
perience in direct consumer exploita- 
tion will be helpful. 


BRD— Ability to secure art work of the 
highest character through negotiations 
with the individual artists as well as 
with art associations. 


4TH Although not absolutely essential, 
preference will be given a man who 
has been identified with the adver- 
tising and merchandising of products 
through similar channels and who 
appreciates the basic principle and 
value of consumer demand. 


This position offers a very unusual opportunity 
for a man capable of earning a good salary and 
who is big enough to ultimately take over the 
entire management of our Advertising Depart- 
ment. 


All correspondence will be treated confiden- 
tially. 


ADDRESS “G. R.,” BOX 70, PRINTERS’ INK 
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sta lemon to squeeze and throw 
side. It is an institution—a mon- 
ment of perpetual growth, and 
vis for us to do our share while 
ware here to make that institu- 
jo something worth while— 
ynething to hand on down to a 
geeeding generation with the 
#inite knowledge that we have 
jme our part to build it into 
emething finer. 

gmRTISING SOLIDIFIES A BUSINESS 


Now, there is no more concrete 
my to demonstrate that growth 

}tradition in one’s business and 
» firmly lay down the policy and 
winciples of one’s business than 
trough the means of good, high- 
ts publicity through which we 
dithe whole country or the whole 
yorld what we are trying to do. 

And as we crystallize our busi- 
xs sentimerss and put them on 
wet and express them definitely, 
y unconsciously find ourselves 
iveloping a platform, as it were: 
We outline the things for which 
wt business stands and we lay 
wn definite rules of conduct and 
mke definite claims. In promis- 
mg something to our customers, 
x take on obligations ourselves 
ad we undertake to do something 
hgger, something finer, something 
it which we may hope to be 
proud, 

The house which undertakes to 
uvertise honestly cannot keep in 
is policy anything unclean, any- 
hing unjust or anything that is 
wtfine and upright. If it does 
ty to do that, the very thing 
thich it has counted upon to help 
~its advertising—is going to rise 
mand destroy it. 

Advertising itself is primarily 
mest. You may pervert it and 
tyto use it for improper motives, 
ai many men have done so tem- 
warily, but in the end you can- 
mt point to a single business 
use which has ever made a per- 
mnent success of prostituted ad- 
mtising, while, on the other hand, 

are hundreds upon hundreds 
ti fine houses whose whole busi- 
ms is built upon a splendid plat- 
bm as laid down in its adver- 


Take our own little business. 


INK 





Assistant 
Advertising 
Manager 


wants position in New York or 
vicinity. He is now employed in 
similar capacity by manufacturing 
concern doing $4,000,000.00 an- 
nually. He has charge of buying 
space in more than one thousand 
newspapers throughout the United 
States, and of all correspondence 
with publishers and specials. He 
directs the work of ten people and 
gets things done without fuss or 
friction. He has had agency ex- 
perience, has written good copy, 
prepared booklets and other print- 
ed matter, and knows how to buy 
engravings and printing. He is a 
Christian, native American, 35 
years of age and happily married. 
Initial salary, $2,000.00. 


Address K, Box 65, 
PRINTERS’ INK 




















Retail Furniture 
Ad Writer Wanted 





A splendid opening 
for experienced copy 
writer — one who 
understands how to 
really make _busi- 
ness-getting copy. 
Only experienced 
man need apply. 
Address “Furniture 
House,” cf Print- 
ers’ Ink, 833 Peoples 
Gas Bldg., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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ALBERT R BOURGES 


CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 








Advertising Solicitor 


A well-established, high-grade 
class publication offers the ex- 
clusive advertising representa- 
tion to a solicitor of proven 
ability. 

Put your “reasons why” down 
on paper, telling in detail what 
there is in your record to jus- 
tify the publisher turning over 
renewals amounting to $15,000 
a year and giving you a free 
hand in New York in the field 
of hotels, shops, theatres and 
national advertisers of high- 
grade articles. 


R.,.” Box 67, care 
Ink. 


Address: “C. 
of Printers’ 











Lithogsaphed 

Window Displays 

Cut Outs, Hangers 

S s, Posters 

‘ Cards, Car 

Cards, efc. 

327 EAST 29™ STREET. 
Tel. Murray Hill 5040 <=» New York- 

Sexd fer Rethelio of Photographs ¢ 
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advertisements except we Our- 
selves, that advertising inye 
ment would be a paying one W. 
have permitted ourselves to : 
into our publicity certain cla 
and lay down certain principles 
and naturally we live up to those 
principles. That makes us a be. 
ter house, deserving of success 
and entitled to success, and dg. 
ing business on those advertised 
principles we are confident tha 
we are succeeding. And, what is 
more, over and above any diyi- 
dends we may make, we who com- 
prise our little company have that 
sense of satisfaction which comes 
through the development of pride 
in the house and its good name. 


How to Sell American Goods 
in China 

American goods will sell in China if 
they are given equal opportunity with 
the output of other nations. The 
American community in Shanghai has 
more than doubled in the last fe» 
| years, and there is a larger variety of 
| American goods visible in the shops than 
before. 3ut the national fault of 
Americans in their attempt to secure 
foreign trade is impatience. Ip fhe 
domestic market we are accustomed to 
capture trade by rapid adv 
brilliant assault. In the racing | 
and especially in China, the slowa 
is the better plan.—*Tradin 
China,” published by 
Trust Company, New York, 


J. C. Healy with Chicago 
Agency 

i * Healy, formerly connected with 

the Izzard Advertising Company of 

Seattle, Wash., has been added to the 

copy staff of Turner- Wagener 

Agency, Chicago. 


ae 





Big Chance For 
Selling Organization 


is offered by manufacturer of a stand 
ard staple 25c drug store seller, @ 
market over 20 years and sold under 
registered, trade-marked name Will 
enter into an exclusive sales etre 
with an organization or individual 
for the exclusive 
covering entire U.S.A 
the gocds complete in self-display at 
ton at 25% of retail price. An indi 
cation of your financial responsibility 
and ability to handle proposition must 
be given or no attention will be gives 
to your inquiry 

Address 1412 Kesner Bldg, 

Chicago afi 
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A CORRECTION 


fn the second cover of the May 29th issue of Printers’ Ink, appeared 
» advertisement of the STANDARD FARM PAPERS, wherein it 
ys stated that the Automobile Industry spent $357,460,000 in the 
TANDARD FARM PAPERS and The Farm Implement & Ma- 
Ai Industry (not including power machinery) had spent $272,- 
‘ a total of $630,119,000. 
ake out the fact that our biggest advertisers are farm folks 
j that the live-stock breeders spent with us during the last year 


i ing to a mistake on the part of the printers, the figures quoted for 
te income of the STANDARD FARM PAPER publishers from the 
momobile industry and farm implement and machinery industry 
were incorrect. 
Mey should have been as follows: 

Automobile Industry $357,460.00 

Farm Implement and Machinery (not in- 

cluding power machinery) 272,659.00 


$630,119.00 


Live-stock advertising 
this announcement is made for the purpose of correcting any false im- 


messions which our advertisement might have created through error. 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS 
HICAGO_ NEW YORK 


Car GUGLER-~ 


a) Bud eteyepu-¥s) ation Oem 


1863. 


Character in the Written Salesman 


Many of your letters go to people who have never 
seen your plant or your organization. With them 
your letter is a very important point of contact 
and it must adequately represent your company. 


The strength and distinctive character of a skill- 
fully arranged letterhead is an asset of high value 
in your sales correspondence. 


Our 40 years’ experience in designing original letter- 
heads for leading business houses is your assurance 
of satisfaction. 


Write for samples and prices 


MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO. 
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Printers’ INK 
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A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Inx Pustisuinc Company 
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Orrice: 188 Mapvison Avenue, New York 

City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hili. 

President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice- 
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Davip Marcus. Sh 

Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 

122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirx Tayior, 

Manager. Telephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
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Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., 
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New Types of There are at 


least two kinds 
of prospects to- 

Problems day who are 
looking at advertising through 
new eyes and who, according to 
some of their representatives, are 
not finding what they want. 

One is our old friend, the job- 
ber, who has applied some of the 
war’s advertising results to his 
own case and wants more infor- 
mation. A representative of this 
type said the other day that the 
advertising men he had talked to 
recently were apparently so busy 
“getting advertisements ready to 
put in newspapers” that they had 
no time to apply their knowledge 
to the conditions surrounding his 
business in the hope of building 


Advertising 


eventually a new advertising ac. 
count. He is not so int " 
hearing what the pray 
a ‘ > power of adver. 
tising has done in other lines—he 
says five agency men have already 
told him about Simmons of St 
Louis—he is entirely sold on that 
idea; he wants a few 

facts as to what is ne am 

- at 1s Cessary for 
a to do—to get ready to use it 
advertising in i 
office. “= front 
be fe tery ee 

Ty erous in America 
to-day, is the manufacturer who 
has built up a large business jn 
the private brand line. He bid on 
a Government order, secured it 
and was forced to put his own 
brand on the goods he sold, 

The writer knows of one of 
these manufacturers who has dis- 
tributed almost one million pack- 
ages of a toilet goods specialty 
among men overseas. To secure 
the Government order he was 
forced to give his own unbranded 
goods a name and he now faces 
the task of securing distribution 
for the same brand before the rest 
of the A. E. F. comes home. In 
this situation he wants advertis- 
ing counsel, and realizes the im- 
perative need for it for the first 
time in his business career. In 
the words of Joel, he begins to 
think of the time he has neglected 
it, as “the years that the locust 
hath eaten.” 

Many retailers 
written him asking for the b 
which the men now back from 
overseas have asked for, and 
realizes the necessity of quick ac 
tion. He is not, however, so much 
in a hurry that he wants art work 
and copy; he wants study and 
counsel. 

Are the complaints that agen 
men are too busy on immediatg 
business to give thought to speci 
fic problems like the above just 
fied ? 

We are inclined to believe t 
criticisms exaggerated, to say thé 
least, and that the advertiser 0 
to-morrow will get the same car 
and consideration which in th 
past have made the advertis 
agency so large a factor in A 
ica’s commercial development. 





rtisin; 
surest 
m-outs, ¢ 
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Sales PRINTERS INK 
“Helps” has so often em- 
phasized the im- 
just Appeal portance of plan- 
foDealer = ning and _ mer- 
andising dealer-helps with the 
serious regard for values 
. t is given to the buying and 
diving of advertising space, that 
her comment may seem a mere 
ion. 
itis worth a paragraph or two, 
er, to observe that many 
ising managers are finding 
surest way to cash in on their 
m-outs, dealer signs, window dis- 
or circulars, is to group the 
Jers who are to use them in ac- 
dance with the volume of busi- 
ss they produce, to apportion 
appropriation for dealer-helps 
mg these groups with due re- 
mito the dealer’s margin of 
to design these “helps” to 
mthe groups in question—and 
ih the dealer’s likes and needs 
mind rather than from the 
eypoint that the manufacturer 
g, the dealer must be shown, 
d finally to merchandise these 
uler-helps just as carefully and 
oughly as the goods them- 
ies are merchandised. 
These principles are more and 
me being put into practice. 
manufacturers, for example, 
oy a blue-list which includes 
those concerns which have been 
sed, found loyal and have 
their willingness to co-op- 
tieto the limit. These concerns 
teverything the house prepares 
their help. Other dealers are 
men only such materials as they 
for; or such material as there 
tery probability of their using. 
Achart to control the prepara- 
mand distribution of dealer- 
in accordance with these 
miples, but at the same time 
mible enough to suit the require- 
of the manufacturer in 
stion, will go far to insure the 
ximum use of any helps he may 
ide, in the windows, on the 
s, and in the homes where 
will do the most good. 
manufacturer must never 
, however, that it is the 
tt who meets the ultimate cus- 
tf across the counter, that it 
the dealer who must be served 
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no less than the manufacturer, 
and that in the matter of attrac- 
tive signs, posters, cut-outs and 
the like, that well-known couplet, 

“What care I how fair she be 

If she be not fair to me?” 
is remarkably appropriate. 

The fairest window designs in 
the world are no more than sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal—to 
change the figure rather whimsi- 
cally—if they be not fair to the 
dealer ! 


Every time you 
passed 


How Have 
You Thought ve 


of judgment on a 


“‘Attention”’? ...; oe pes 
sidered consciously or otherwise 
its human interest or attention 
value. In short, you endeavored 
to estimate the effect that adver- 
tising would have on your buying 
public. Would it get across? 

Now this matter of interest or 
attention is a complex one, as any 
copy writer can testify. But the 
two terms are inseparable. You 
can have no attention without in- 
terest, and without attention value 
your advertisement is a failure 
because it has no _ interest—it 
won’t be read by the people to 
whom it has been addressed. 

It isn’t necessary to go into the 
psychological side of voluntary 
and inyoluntary attention except 
to recall the difficulty of gaining 
voluntary attention. Right here 
we must admit that we won’t split 
hairs with those scientists who 
say there is no voluntary attention. 
We are only interested in that at- 
tention which a person freely con- 
centrates upon the message one 
places before him. 

How can this attention be held: 
to the story you have to tell? 
Just remember that no attention 
in the full sense of the word will 
be paid to anything that fails to 
interest. If there is no interest 
in your message to your custom- 
ers or clients, create interest be- 
cause without that factor there is 
no attention and your story has 
failed to hit the mark. 

So the whole problem simmers 
down to this business of discover- 
ing something interesting in the 


piece 
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story you have to tell. Remem- 
ber it must be interesting, not to 
you but to your public. 

And how can you find that elu- 
sive interest? It is the ability of 
the expert in any field to be able 
to tell his story with interest to 
his hearers. 

The same holds true in adver- 
tising. It is the work of the ex- 
pert to get interest into an adver- 
tising story, and thus obtain atten- 
tion from your customers. And 
that ability spells the difference 
between an unsuccessful and a 
successful campaign. 

And for this we have advertis 
ing agents. 

2 The appeal to 
Advertising coon te selling 
and the For- is being’ carried 
gotten Male so far that many 

persons believe 
that merchandising is being effem- 
inized. There is some reason for 
this belief. 

In this regard the department 
store is the chief offender, if we 
may call catering to the all-per 
vasive feminine an offense. The 
department store is practically a 
woman’s institution. Almost 
everything about it is intended to 
appeal to the fair sex. When a 
mere man goes into such a store 
to buy, he is utterly bewildered. 
He is surrounded by throngs of 
women shoppers, leisurely stroll- 
ing about. On every hand he is 
confronted by displays of em- 
barrassing .feminine merchandise. 
When after many timid inquiries, 
he finds what he wants, he is 
waited on by an imperious duchess 
who disdains his merchandise ig- 
norance. 

Until recently the fact that the 
department store is “No Man’s 
Land,” did not particularly agi- 
tate the average man. He was 
indifferent to the condition, be- 
cause he still had the specialty 
store to himself. But now there 
is a tendency to feminize these 
stores. A feminine atmosphere 
is creeping even into exclusive 
men’s shops. Many of them are 
offering goods to attract women 
shoppers. 

During the war, when men buy- 
ers were scarce and it was neces- 
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sary to broaden the merchandise 
appeal to maintain sales volume it 
was permissible for these stores 
to cater to women. But now that 
conditions are returning to normal, 
men would like to have their own 
shops returned to them. 

The strength of the specialty 
store is its exclusive appeal. All 
merchandise cannot be sold alike 
and neither can all classes of 
people be successfully catered to 
in the same way. Hence the store 
that specializes both in merchan. 
dise and in its appeal to certain 
classes, will find a profitable field 
for its operation. There is room 
for women’s shops, men’s shops 
and, as we are now discovering, 
for children’s shops. The spe- 
cialty idea in retail merchandising 
is bound to grow. 

The legend that women are sup- 
posed to do eighty per cent of the 
buying for the home, should not 
lead manufacturers to believe that 
it isn’t necessary to appeal to men. 
The male is still a big factor in 
supplying the household budget 
and advertisers should not forget 
his influence in getting up their 
advertising copy. 


C. W. Collier Out of Service 


Charles W. Collier, formerly adver 
tising manager of Kline’s department 
store of St. Louis, has returned fro 
two years’ service in the army, and 
now connected with the St. Louis B 
Mfg. Company, manufacturer of the 
“Brascolite,” in the advertising depart 
ment 


Appointments by Borden’s Co 
densed Milk Co. 


The Borden’s Condensed Milk Com 
pany, New York, has announced the 


appointment of Chas. 5S. Parsons. 
sales director and of Fowler Manni 
as general sales manager; both effective 
at once. 


George Miller With Mont 


gomery Ward & Co. 


George Miller, formerly general mat 
ager of Perry Dame & Company, N 
York, has joined Montgomery 
Company as general manager of the 
Chicago office. 

The Jam Manufacturers Associ 
of Canada, at a recent meeting m H 
ilton, Ont., proposed to advertise 
operatively. A committee was appoites 
to go further into the matter. 
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recialty 
1. All 


d alike Today—Mr. A. oe 73 


ses of 
red to 


«sore Hammesfahr leaves 

: the vice-presidency 
and general man- 
agership of Collier’s 
Weekly to join his 
forces with mine. 








— 





Glen Buck 


Advertising 
Chicago 
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George Seton Thompson Co. 
Cony kt { Advertising | Crear 
ame [SERVICE | fee cexes 


122 West Polk Street, Chicago 
Wabash 7316 











—> FOR IDEAS 
— FOR TRADEMARKS 
— FOR SLOGANS 

—— FOR SNAPPY COPY 

—— FOR SALES-BUILDING 

—— FOR ANALYSIS OF CAMPAIGNS 

—— FOR ARTISTIC DISPLAY LITHOGRAPHY 
AGAINST ADVERTISING WASTE <— 
AGAINST CHEAP PRINTING -_ 
AGAINST “HOT AIR” COPY -_— 
AGAINST THE FULLED WASTE BASKET <—— 

— MAXWELL, P.0. Box 113, Baltimore<— 











BANKS AND BUILDINGS 
WHEN YOU SEE Banks 
erecting big office structures, 
opening branches. All kinds 
of building operations ac- 
tively engaged in, even at 
great increase of costs—you 
realize that there is money 
in the country! This accu- 
rately describes business 
conditions in Cuba to-day. 


The Beers Adv. Agency 


Havana and New York 





Mail Order 


ADVERTISING 


Sometimes we find the success secret 
where others have failed. We will 
be pleased to tell you if we believe we 
can put you on the road to mail-order 
Big profits awaiting you by 

idance. Call, write, phone. 

(ORK CITY—220 West 42nd 

St. ° CHICAGO — 29 
East Madison St. Central 5557. 





| British Want Trade-marks Pro. 

| tected in U, §, 

| British silver manufactur 

| ing means of stopping the ‘a o 
hall marks by electro plating fi ys 
the United States sora i 
American Ch: on oF eens to the 
, can hamber 

London. of Commerce in 

The advisory committee i 
of Sheffield, which looks a, icity 
interests, is understood to have os 
ommended to the Board of Trade that 
diplomatic representations be made to 
the American Government to secure leg. 
en oreventing the use of British 
all marks on goods m i 
the United States. eS 
_ It is stated that probably no mark 
in the world is so well known as the 
British hall mark and that its use on 
great quantities of electro plate articles 
in this country, as monet 4 might lead 
purchasers to think they were buying 
sterling silver British-made articles, 
The American Chamber in London 

further understands that this advisory 
committee is taking up the question of 
the use of the word “Sheffield” in con- 
nection with American manufactures, 
An anticipated difficulty is pointed out 
in the fact that there are at least 
nine Sheffields in the United States 
from which many of the United States 
firms may derive their name. It is 
suggested, however, that they should 
add the letters “U. S. A.” to the name. 


New Officers of the Thirty 
Club 


The Thirty Club, of London, whose 
membership comprises leading adver. 
tising men in Great Britain, has elected 


| the following officers: T. Wareham 


Smith, president; Leslie Harwood, treas: 
urer; and W. S. Crawford, secretary. 


H. A. Merkel with Racine 
Rubber Co. 


H. A. Merkel has re-‘gned from 
McJunkin Advertising Co., of Chicago 
| to become advertising manager of f 
Racine Rubber Co., Racine, Wis. 


PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
NEWARK. WN.. 





FOR CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


rORONTO 


MONTREAL 
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ks P . 
"Mi, moved last month—took on a little 

are seek More space. Understand, we haven’t a big layout 
cir . 

‘rms in —don’t want it—never hope to have seventeen 

sence ‘te floors in the Woolworth Building. This isn’t 


that kind of agency. Ours is a Personal Service 
proposition. Not bragging about a big organiza- 
tion either, but we do claim—and can prove— 
that our agency is complete in its every depart- 
ment. Neither have we a big staff of employes 
but everyone on the payroll is the “best ever.” 


Mficiency’’ looms up bigger than size in 

»minds. We claim it is what the advertiser 
wants—needs. If he doesn’t realize it—know 
it—he ought to and will some day. We are not 
trying to serve all the advertisers east of the 
Mississippi—wouldn’t attempt it, but we are, in 
a mighty big way, taking excellent care of a lim- 
ited number of clean, high-grade, progressive 
advertisers. 


edo not handle two accounts of the 
ue kind—won’t build up competition for our own 
customers. Good logic, isn’t it? Must be— 
because our old customers spent 60 per cent 


more the first quarter this year than they did the 
first quarter last year. Proof enough, isn’t it? 


ecan take on a few more good accounts 

it will not conflict with those we already have. 
So if this short talk sounds reasqnable to you, 
say the word—shoot us a letter—tell us when we 
may call, and if we don’t show you something 
new, different, original—tell you something about . 
your own business, how it can be helped, im- 
proved, increased—we lose. 


HSebl Advertising Agencp 


CITY HALL SQUARE BUILDING CHICAGO 











Little 


The 


School master’ 


Classroom 


T was a bright business girl em- 

ployed by a manufacturer of 
water coolers who convinced the 
Schoolmaster that the product of 
the firm was right. The device is 
featured in its advertising as a 
safeguard to the health, because 
the drinking water does not come 
in contact with the ice, which 
may be fuli of typhoid germs or 
other unpleasant visitors. 

“T never touch the water they 
serve. in restaurants,” said this 
well-informed young woman. 
“They put a lump of ice in your 
glass and pour water over it, and 
goodness knows. what terrible 
things you are drinking. I always 
wait until I get back to the of 
fice where I can get pure water 
from the cooler.” 

If the man who planned the ad- 
vertising of that cooler had been 
within ear shot, he might well 
have rubbed his hands and “reg 
istered joy,” for that is precisely 
the message he was trying to get 
across to several million business 
girls and their employers through- 
out the country. 

The fact that he had “sold” 
a typical American girl in his own 
office was a pretty good indication 
that his selling points were right 
and convincing. 

. + 

Only in some such indirect man 
ner can the effect of the message 
upon the office staff be learned. 
When a piece of “copy” is circu- 
lated among the force for criti- 
cism or comment there is always 
too much self-consciousness in 
the critics; a desire to please or 
an impulse to show acumen may 
lead to some quite absurd _ re- 
sponse, but the spontaneous utter- 
ance, like that quoted, is the one 
that answers the question: “Is my 
copy convincing?” 

To “sell” the office force or the 
factory hands has an advantage 
apart from this value as a test of 
advertising. 

When the employees are strong 
for the product—not from a sense 


of loyalty, b caus 

lieve it is he tena y i 
aod ue on th 

market —they become an auxiliar 

“se force that produces resyiq 
veyond computing. 

On the other hand, when ¢ 
employees “knock” either th 
management or the product, It i 
a symptom of something wron 
in the organization 

It may require only an applica 
tion of the lubricant of adyertis 
ing, directed to the personnel, 
get things going smoothly again 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster was remind 
the other day of the effectivene 
of the direct-mail appeal for ba 
advertising. When bank adverti 
ing 1s spoken ot most people see 
to think only of newspaper ady 
tising, or perhaps street-car 4 
theatre-programme space. The 
are few businesses, however, th 
can use direct-mail 
more effectively 

The thing that brought th 
home to the Schoolmaster so for 
ibly was a letter received by o 
of the Schoolmaster’s friends w 
has recently moved from Ne 
Jersey to White Plains, N. Y, 
city within the New York G 
commuting zone. The letter w 
from one of the local banks, 
individually typewritten on née 
die-stamped stationery and sign 
by the bank’s vice-president, H 
is what it said: 

“Dear Sir: 

“We understand that you ha 
recently become a resident of t 
city, and we beg to place ourb 
ing facilities at your disposal. 

“Interest is allowed at the rd 
of 4 per cent per annum ona 
counts opened in our Interest D 
partment. 

“Accounts opened in our Cot 
mercial Department are subject 
check at any time. Interest 
be allowed at current rates on 0 
ances when warranted. 

“Safe Deposit Box rentals 2 
$4.00 per year and upward. — 

“Checks drawn on the Citi 





either 


oduct, it j 


ing wron 
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iid Claims— 
or Strict Proof ? 


The advertising buyer who does his own thinking is not de- 
wed by the claim that it is possible for one publication to 
ercompletely the widely separated branches of the Lumber 
dustry with a circulation of a few thousands. Just a. little 
jication of Advertising Sense will demonstrate that it can’t 
done, and wild claims are not going to help anyone in an 


prt to accomplish an impossible objective. 


With two editions, one specializing in the manufacturing 
ch of the lumber business and circulating among the 
miry’s representative Saw Mill Plants, and the other made 
tly for Lumber Dealers, who operate the Department Stores 


the Building Business 


ile to demonstrate that it covers intensively the best element 
ach branch of the industry ; but it makes no claim to com- 
ecoverage of the Lumber Industry. Such a claim in behalf 
ay publication becomes a patent absurdity when examined 
the light of information compiled by the United States 
emment, as embodied in recent Bulletins which we are 


wed to send to any interested inquirer. 


The buyer of advertising who seeks facts about this field 


whave them for the asking. 


)URNAL OF COMMERCE COMPANY 
Wright Building - - St. Louis 
WMBER’S Branch Offices: 243 W. Thirty-ninth St., New York; Guardian Bldg., 


tand; Mallers Bidg, Chicago; 816 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 
Market St., San Francisco. 
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SUPPLY NEWS 


The only Dealer Paper 
in the Building Field. 


612 Federal St. Chicago 


Pet 


“Representative Magazine of the Oil industry’ 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
STEGER BLDG. 47 WEST 34TH —” 




















and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Its readers construct, equip and maintain, 
office and apartment buildings. They buy 
vast quantities of materials, equipment and 
supplies for this work. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 











AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American C Mfrs., 
5,000 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


15 Park Row New York 


The Operative Miller 


Published Monthly on the First 
The Technical Journal of The Flour 
Milling Field 
Reaches Flour, Feed and Cereal Millers, Mill 
Builders, Mill Supply Houses, and Machinery 
Manufacturers. 


The Buyer in the Flour Mill 


Is the Head Miller, or Mill Superintendent 
All machinery and supplies are purchased upon 
his recommendation—a statement of fact easily 
verified. 

THE OPERATIVE MILLER, for 18 years 
the official organ of The Fraternity of Opera- 
tive Millers of America, has been published for 
the past 25 years in his interests. Circulates 
in every part of the U. 8. and Canada. Sub- 
scription $1.00 per year in advance. Adver- 
tising rates and further information upon re 
quest. Agency business solicited. 


537 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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Bank are received in N 

at par. oi ete 
We cordially invite you to ope 
an account with us.” 

his letter answered just ¢ 
questions that a depositor would 
likely to ask. It told that the ba 
had an Interest Department pa 
ing 4 per cent; that interest Ww. 
allowed on balances in the Co 
mercial Department; that the re 
rented safe deposit boxes: ang 
most important, that checks drav 
on the bank were received in Ne 
York at par. 

It so happened that the Schoo 
master’s friend wanted to open 
local checking account and th 
letter came at a most opportu 
time. It resulted directly in a ne 
account for the banx. 

Newspaper, street-car and lo 
theatre-programme advertising a 
undoubtedly effective forms 
bank advertising, but, like 
other business, a bank is sho 
sighted that does not make use¢ 
all forms of advertising, backig 
up its printed announcements wi 
individual, direct-by-mail sale 
manship. 

* . 

I. L. Rosenberg, advertisin 
manager of Thomas E. Wilson 
Company, Chicago, has an idea 





Te secure Trade from Seuth and 6 
America, Mexico, West Indies, Spaia, 
Portugal, ete., 


ADVERTISE IW 


EL CoMERCIO 


Established 1875 


The Oldest 
Trade Journal a 
world. 


Clreulation Audited 
B. G 


yy ticulars upon 


J. Shepherd Clark Co. 
Editors and Publishers 
BURNET L. CLARK, President & 
114 Liberty St., New York City 





Wellkt 
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every 
his ma 

wife 
at night 
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om to the Schoolmaster’s | 


He views with interest 
gowing craze for using radio 
wes for luminous. dials, 
qeams, golf balls and what- 
He observed in a recent ad- 
‘ement that the action of ra- 
not only makes the golf balls 

at night, but vitalizes the 

«and makes it fly farther. 
wing uses appeal to his 
mation, and he suggests the 
ing for the use of some en- 
ing publisher : 

doesn’t some e. p. use 
gonderful substance for the 
sof his magazine? A man 
through the tunnel could 
‘Wellknown Weekly” from 
icket and read with impunity 
eerybody else had to close 
hs magazine. The man 

wife objected to reading 
jit night could fool her by 
his favorite magazine face 
the floor next to his bed 
watinue reading without the 
dge of his better half. The 
lus all sorts of possibilities, 


E SEED WORLD 


juiness paper of the Seed Industry. 
cosely American seed growers, whole. 
wd retailers. .Large Foreign circula- 

semi-monthly. First and 
Fridays. 


Tekgraph Building, Chicago, I Ilinois. 


it Pippliances 


which covers 
fold of office equipment 


~ yw di ufacturers making 
ten ten cents for ° on 


_— it that not 











P All| i |'y Aa 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


in circulation and editorial 

Weekly markets through paid 

largest circulation in 

feild; distinctive retail feat- 

a of the Retailer” written 
iield. Adv. rates on requ 
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THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a@ national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field, 

Agency business solicited, 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 

















MILL SUPPLIES 


A Profitable A. B. C. Medium for 


All Manufacturers of Mill, Mine and 
Steam Supplies, Machinery and Tools, 
Desiring to Increase Distribution 
Through the More than 2,000 Jobbers 
and Dealers in Their Line. Address 


MILL SUPPLIES, 


537 South Dearborn &t., Chicago. 


Hide and Leather 


Shoe Factories, "Tanners, Pork and Beef 
Packers and all affiliated industries. 
Its market reports and trade news 
command greatest confidence and re- 
spect. In every sense a real business 
paper. Largest —"t (A.B.C.). 
36 W. Lake St. 


Jacobsen Publishing Co., ‘@yicreo 























The INLAND 
PRINTER 


Every number contains Copy, 
Type and Lay-Out Su ns. 
Advertising men need it. Sub- 
scribe today and get our 100- 
page Book of Ideas Free. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


7Th&AS RECORD 


is the only gas journal edited by. expe- 

rienced gas men. That’s why it's the 

leading gas paper editorially and has the 

most advertisers and readers, 

A. B.C. Semi-Monthly A. B. P. 
CHICAGO: 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 

NEW YORK: 51 E. 42d St. Tel. Vanderbilt 5462 











Cempany 
14 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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Do You Believe 
In Yourself? 


—If so, and you 
can prove it, here 
is your chance 


There will shortly be marketed 
Nationally an unsurpassed pack- 
aged food product which is with- 
out competition. 


This product has met with an 
unprecedented success wherever it 
has been introduced. 

Additions will shortly be made 
to the sales force. 


The kind of men we want must 
be young, energetic, and believe in 
themselves. 

They must be able to show a 
record of sales success. 


They must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the function of 
newspaper advertising, how to 
present it to the retail and whole 
sale trade, how to secure window 
displays, how not only to sell the 
merchandise, but to sell the idea 
behind the merchandise. 


To such men this advertisement 
offers wonderful opportunities to 
enter a lucrative and permanent 
field of employment. One that 
will afford them a chance to rise 
rapidly with one of the largest 
milling concerns in the East. 


Every modern sales agency will 
be employed to put the product 
across—lavish newspaper advertis 
ing, splendid window and store 
display material, and what is more 
important than all, a product that 
sells quickly and repeats rapidly. 


Write immediately to “D. F.,” 
30x 68, giving full details, includ 
ing past experience, age, refer 
ence, etc. Interviews will be ar- 
ranged for at our expense. 





which we scarcely dare mention 
here. 

Mr. Rosenberg passes on the 
idea freely and without reserva- 
tion. The next move is up to the 
publisher. 

* + + 


To capitalize in advertising a 
sensational crime or catastrophe 
is usually bad taste and worse 
business judgment. 

3ut to point out some pertinent 
and helpful fact and in that way 
relate your announcement to the 
matter is just the reverse. The 
Schoolmaster has in mind the ad- 
vertisement of certain agents of 
the Aetna (Fire) Insurance Com- 
pany, which carries the head lines 
from a New York paper follow- 
ing the recent bomb outrage: 


CLEVELAND MAYOR’S HOME BLOWN Up, 
TWO BOMBS STIR WEST PHILADELPHIA, 
RECTORY AND PRIVATE RESIDENCE ATTACKED. 
PATERSON HOUSE IS WRECKED BY BOMB. 
WINDOWS SMASHED HALF MILE AROUND 

YONKERS HOUSE, 
Protection against physical damage 
from above causes is exempted in fire 
policies. 
Investigate our Explosion, Riot and 
Strike policies, which do cover these 
hazards. 


This is a perfectly legitimate 
use of the intense public interest 
in a great crime. It offers a clear 
and much-needed explanation and 
makes a valuable suggestion re- 
garding insurance against explo- 
sion losses. 

It is in no way objectionable, 
for though the subject is sensa- 
tional, the treatment is cool, con- 
cise and to the point. 


Public School Paper to Pro- 
mote Americanism 


The Scholar is a new monthly pub 
lication in New York for circulation 
among the pupils of public schools. 
appeal is made both to children 
their parents, and its purpose is 
promote Americanism and bring closer 
together the parents and the schools. 


B. V. Unwin Joins J. C. Wil- 
son Co. 

B. V. Unwin, formerly connected 
with the Commonwealth Brass Company, 
Detroit, has joined the Jj. & Wilson 
Company, manufacturer of 
trucks, as sales promotion manager. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx’ 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and fifty cents. Cash 


mast accompany order. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 


’ cost fifty cents a line for each 














HELP WANTED 


rtising Solicitors ‘wanted for Chi 
» Cleveland, Philadelphia, etc. Lib 
P cammission arrangement for live 
. Big field, good prospects. American 
jware Journal, Park Row Bidg., N. 
sted—Experienced, high grade. 
er with tractor, agricultural 
y, or automotive experience by 
nor Company established seven years. 
y has limited domestic and for 
» distribution. Has just been reo 
ed by addition of ample capital for 
m of expansion. Only man with 
od of accomplishment in organiza 
pad sales, and who will give full 
ls with application, will receive con 
tion. Salary suitable. Address Box 
| Printers’ Ink. 


DITORIAL AND REWRITE MAN 


young writer with trade journé al or 
me organ experience with ability to 
ws up technical business manuscripts 
interesting form, wanted by Chic ago 
mnization as assistant editor of pub 
uions. (Not a magazine or house 
ma proposition.) Knowledge of ac 
ming business, organization, and 
r subjects desir: able. Part time or 
time. State education, experience, 
required, etc., in first letter. 
298, Printers’ Ink 


Sales 
ma 





LIVE SERVICE MAN 

WANTED by a large Printing Establish 
mtof recognized reputation (not in 
York City) a Service Man with a 
0 general experience; one capable of 
Ming up-to-date copy and laying out 
Perade direct advertising campaigns 
the best possible manner, also with 
lity to plan and edit house organs 
iply, stating age, experience and 
uiications, to Box 303, Printers’ Ink 


Exceptional Opportunity 


of the leading trade publications of 
country, issued twice monthly, pub 
din Chicago, requires the services 


lahigh-class man to take entire charge 


fanning the layout and makeup of 
Magazine. One who has ability as an 
it preferred. 
None but first-class men of ability 
Mapply. This is a real opportunity 
the right man. State in first letter 
particulars as to experience, salary 
itd, and give references. Address 
Association of Retail Clothiers, 
Moines, Ia. 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Wanted by progressive agency. Must be 
experienced, control at least one national 
account of any size and able to produce 
others. An opportunity to assume man 
aging capacity. Liberal financial arrange 
ment. Write ‘fully. Box 300, P. I. 





I NEED A MAN TO HELP WRITE 
HOUSE-ORGANS 
I have a string of advertising accounts 
and need help on several house-organs. 
Good, live, man-size, red blooded copy 
and a knowledge of the electrical in 
dustry are essential. Will make a liberal 
profit-sharing arrangement in a prosper 
ing business. Write to Box 292, P. I. 


NEW YORK 
REPRESENTATION 
WANTED 


Two high-class business papers in mid- 
dle west desire part-time representation 
in New York and surrounding territory 
Each paper dominates its field and has 
enviable reputation. Both have good fol 
lowing and other big possibilities. State 
fully past and present connections and 
other papers you are already represent 
ing, if any. Box 301, care of Printers’ 
Ink, Lytton. Bldg., Chicago. 


One of the leading manu- 
facturing companies in a great 
industry is putting two new 
products on the market with a 
big national advertising cam- 
paign. 

Wants several special sales- 
men who appreciate the value 
of advertising and know how 
to take advantage of it fully 
in selling to dealers. 


H. C. B., Box 291, 
Printers’ Ink. 


care of 
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HELP WANTED—MALE OR FEMALE 
Bookkeeper wanted. Only those who 
have had advertising agency experience 
need apply. Splendid opportunity for 
the right person. State salary and expe- 
rience. Box 302, Printers’ Ink. 
WANTED—First-class Mechanical Re- 
toucher, also first-class Illustrator; must 
be able to handle wash and line draw- 
ings, lettering and designing. Reply with 
wages expected and samples of work. 
All replies confidential. Steady position 
for right man. Address, Box 649, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


ASSISTANT 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


For out-of-town department store. 
Must be live wire and experienced. 
Apply Associated Dry Goods Cor- 
poration, No. 2 W. 37th St., N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE-—Circularizing equipment 
consisting of multigraph, folder, ad- 
dressograph, all motor driven and auto 
matic. Douglas Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 














125 copies of Printers’ Ink complete for 
past 2% years, only $12.00. Would 
make a nice gift for returned soldier 
adv. man. Send order to BERTHA 
PAYNE, Shawnee, Karisas. 





ca Sheel Posts R.1. 

i ——— re 

Standish-Barnes Co. 
WANTED 

KELLY PRESS IN GOOD CONDI- 


TION, WITH D. C. MOTOR EQUIP- 
MENT. TOLMAN PRINT, INC., 71 





CENTRE ST., BROCKTON, MASS. 


_Mail Order 


Will buy small, simple, legitimate mail 
order proposition that can be run in 
spare time. Send full details and price. 
Box 308, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
American Type Founders Products 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery of Every Description 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman St. 

New York City 


WE WANT 


a suggestion or an idea for a novelty, 
publication, scheme, device, or any legit- 
imate plan that will keep our $200 000 
lithographing, printing and _ binding 
plant going on a non-competitive basis. 
good proposition awaits the party 
whose suggestion we can adopt. Ad- 
dress Box 290, care Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 

cee ee en eed 

EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE 

Business man, lively and experienced 

well introduced, wishes to represent 

exclusively, good American firm in 
Europe. Box 288, Printers’ Ink. 


_I Am A Space-Man., 
Desire Immediate Connection, 
Just Returned from France, 

Harry H. Lozier, 
508 West 143rd Street, N. Y. ¢. 


DISCHARGED 
Officer, 32nd Division, 28, married, 
years’ newspaper experience, desires 
opening with manufacturer, adv. agency 
or trade paper. Write or wire HA 
Quirt, Peshtigo, Wis. 
Capable newspaper office man, 12 years 
experience, advertising, circulation and 
bookkeeping Western newspapers, sys 
tems introduced where necessary, Wes 
or Middle West by July Ist. Address 
Box 295, Printers’ Ink. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR 
Recently returned from overseas—sev 
eral years in all branches with one o 
the best paying papers in United States 
Box 306, Printers’ Ink 


ADVERTISING MAN 
SALES CORRESPONDENT 
CAPABLE EXECUTIVE 
College man, 27 years old, 6 years’ ex 
perience: creative copy writer, adverti 
ing technician, salesman and forceful 
executive, wants a job. Box 305, P. I 


Are You Stuck 
For An Idea 


Maybe we have just the idea you need 
and have the highest class Art Talen 
of New York City. Nothing stumps u 
in the Advertising Art field. Communi 
cations confidential. Box 296, care @ 
Printers’ Ink. 








TO RENT—A pair of cerebial hemi- 
spheres. with all furnishings neces 
sary for analyzing your business apd 
organizing a 

STATISTICAL DEPT. 
Rental for coming season about $400 


a month. Box 294, Printers’ Ink. 








ee 
Sales-Advertising 

A thoroughly trained and qualifie 
originator and director of sales and ad 
vertising procedure and business exec 
tive, with comprehensive knowledge 0 
American fields—and manufacturing an 
modern merchandising methods. 

Seeking a broader field, where abilit 
and experience—plus enthusiasm, t 
and initiative will be more productive 
Box 307, Printers’ Ink. 
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Copy writer, layout and good sketch 
gist; write for details of exceptionally 
jnad N. Y. experience preparing news- 
, magazine, direct and dealer work 
m wide range of subjects; part or full 
nme. Box 309, P. L. 
lt Ml — 
\dvertising salesman desires to affiliate 
jinself with a good publication or rep- 
ngnt a reliable concern in Chicago and 
grounding territory. Ten years’ adver- 
ising selling and merchandising experi- 
me. Age 32. Address: J. D. Trump, 
9 State Lake Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Young man seeks connection with con- 
um, preferably New England, as As- 
stant Manager or copy writer, versatile 
ining in fundamentals of advertising 

iuction, samples of work and creden- 
ulsof past experience, conscientious, tact- 
fl and initiative ability. Box 299, P. I. 


Opportunity Wanted 


(entleman with 9 years of practical 
mperience as salesman, sales executive 
advertising and allied line desires 
» make connection with good, well- 
sublished firm, where his future will 
ie limited only by his initiative and 
dility. Box 297, care of Printers’ Ink. 


BACK FROM FRANCE 

-md want to restart immediately in 
ay former work. Have had broad, suc- 
wsful experience with house-organs and 
direct-mail advertising. Strong writer; 
mod knowledge of printing. An oppor 
nity for both of us. Prefer Philadel- 
tia location. Age 27. Write Box 293, 
Printers’ Ink. 


WOMAN with eight years’ experience 
nding complicated mailing lists of 
lige corporation, desires to make a 
ange. Has also had experience in hand- 
ing multigraph, dictaphone and mailing 
dgartments. Has executive ability, ini- 
lative, concentration, ability to manage 
alarge force of people and willing to 
sume any responsibility. Minimum sal 
zy $3000.00. Box 289, Printers’ Ink. 


Mr. Chicago Publisher 


Hee is your opportunity to secure a 
tained circulation and subscription man. 
Ag 29, 100% American, with character 
mi ability. Have specialized in Promo- 
ton, Circulation, Bookkeeping and Mail- 
mg. Six years’ experience in Chicago 
ud New York publishing houses. Best 
references. Available August 15th, 
«sooner if desired. Only Chicago con- 
wcttion considered. L. V. C., Box 408, 
No. 302 W. 22nd St., New York City. 























EDITOR 
Style specialist, Alexander Hamilton 
Institute; and Factory Management 
Course, Industrial Extension Insti- 
tute. Office Editor, Nelson’s Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia. Decided literary 
iility. Prefer position involving the 
literary rather than the mechanical 
tide of editorial work. A.B. and 
AM. (in English) Columbia Uni- 
versity. A. S. Myers, 196 Lorraine 


y 








Avenue, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


INK 193 


Thoroughly Experienced Advertising 
Salesman open for proposition. Twelve 
years’ success on general and trade pub- 
lications. Well acquainted with adver- 
tisers and agencies. Qualified to take 
charge of Eastern office. Box 311, P. I. 





Young man, 24, single, good education, 
wants to connect with a N. Y. agency or 
national advertiser. Experienced as sales- 
man and correspondent. Opportunity for 
development along advertising lines es- 
sential. Salary secondary consideration. 





Box 310, P. I. 











Rates for advertising in 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Run of Paper 
$90 per page—$180 per double 


page. 
$45 per half page. 
$22.50 per quarter page. 
Smaller space, 50c per agate line. 
Minimum one inch, 


Preferred Positions 
Second cover—$100. 
Page 5—$110. 
Pages 7-9-11-13—$100 each. 
Standard center spread—$200. 
Center of special four-page 
form—$200. 


Extra Color 
$40 extra for each color, for 
two pages or less. For more 
than two pages, $20 per page per 
color. 


Inserts 
$90 per page (four pages or 
more) furnished complete by 
the advertiser. Two-page in- 
serts, furnished by advertiser, 


$200 


Classified Advertising 
50c per line. Not less than 5 
lines. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
Chicago Toronto 
Atlanta St. Louis 
Boston London 
Los Angeles Paris 
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Dignity 





Nature has a happy 
way of expressing 
herself—not alone in 
harmonious color but 
in a dignified way. 
Outdoor advertising, be- 
cause of its construction 
and harmony in color, is dig- 
nified in its appeal—reflect- 
ing the dignity of the 
product and the company 
whose product is advertised. 


Thos. Gsack (o. ; 
CHICAGO New YORK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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This is part of the Contents Page from The 
Chicago Tribune’s 1919 BOOK OF FACTS on 
Markets and Merchandising. The BOOK OF 
FACTS will be sent free to any agency, manu. 
facturer or selling organization if requested on 
business stationery. 
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